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Blake’s Attacks on the Classical Tradition 


By Peter F. FisHer* 


Royal Military College of Canada 
Kingston, Ontario 


Blake’s attacks on the classics serve to clarify so much of the 
system he created to express his point of view that they require 
more attention than has been given them and certainly a more 
extensive treatment than they are accorded here. In the spirit of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, the following comments will 
emphasize his opposition to the classics and act as ‘‘corrosives’’ 
according to his own aphorism: ‘‘Opposition is true Friendship.’’ 
For he did not deny that under the ‘‘apparent surfaces’’ of classical 
myth and Greek philosophy was hidden genuine vision obscured 
and distorted by the limited ends it had been made to serve, Greek 
art and science attempted to accommodate the vision of the seer to 
the restricted conditions of man’s fallen state, and in this way 
subordinated his eternal message to the temporal ideal of civilized 
life. In the service of this ideal, classicism sought to ‘‘save the 
appearances’’ and make the world safe for a culture founded on 
reason, nature and common sense. Communal life became identi- 
fied with the political state, and the normal individual with the 
ordinary citizen. From the Greek political theorist to the Roman 
legislator, Blake noticed a profound distrust of anyone with a 
loyalty beyond the state. He saw in the more extreme classical 
conception of political community a basic defence against the threat 
of titanism which the world of Greece and Rome came to fear as 
the enemy of its reasonable security. It is most significant that 


“Mr. Fisher was drowned in a sailing accident on 31 August, 1958, a short 
time after this article was accepted for publication.—Editor. 
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he expressed his own conception of the eternal community of the 
human spirit in the giant form of the Titan Albion during whose 
sleep or chaos the whole history of man’s common expcrience within 
the order of created nature originally began.* 

Albion’s dream was Blake’s own vision of history seen by an 
Englishman from the soil of England (hence the name), but this 
‘‘Giant Form’’ also included the community of all peoples and 
nations in the expanded perspective of the seer. The structure of 
history was a cycle of collapse from complete or ‘‘eternal’’ exist- 
ence into partial or temporal existence, a consolidation in this state 
and an awakening into eternal reality once again. Individually, 
each man experienced history through the larger body of human 
experience who was Albion—the genus ‘‘man”’ seen as the ‘‘Giant 
Man.’’ In The Four Zoas, for example, history was a dream of nine 
nights beginning with the fall of Albion and the chaotic disorganiza- 
tion of his faculties, the ‘‘Zoas,’’ so that ‘‘Creation,’’ the cycle of 
necessary birth and death, was established to prevent his complete 
collapse into non-entity. Creation was the final limit of sleep before 
sleep became non-entity, and it was this ground of least existence 
which Blake associated with the state of nature. The character- 
istic of being least alive and least aware is aimlesss repetition, and 
the form of man’s fallen experience was therefore represented as 
circular and repetitive. The vision of the cyclical pattern of natural 
necessity was called the ‘‘Circle of Destiny,’’ and it began with 
Albion’s falling asleep or ‘‘Creation’’ and ended with his apocalyp- 
tie awakening or ‘‘Last Judgment.’’? The fall was not a just 
punishment for a moral misdemeanour, as in the struggle between 
the titans and the gods in classical myth, but simply a failure 
in perception which was its own punishment. In Jerusalem the 
‘*Circle of Destiny’’ became ‘‘Divine Analogy,’’ so that the cycle 


1 Jerusalem, I, 27, Pref: ‘‘ Albion was the Parent of the Druids, & in his 
Chaotic State of Sleep, Satan & Adam & the whole World was Created by the 
Elohim.’’ ‘‘Satan & Adam’’ referred to the limiting of man’s perceptions to 
the senses. Druidism was the successor of the Patriarchal Religion of prophetic 
insight and the precursor of classical naturalism, in Blake’s opinion. See also 
A Descriptive Catalogue, §-c., No. V. References here and hereafter are to The 
Complete Writings of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1957). 
Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, 657-662. 

2 The Four Zoas, I, 71-102. Northrop Frye (Fearful Symmetry [Princeton, 
1947], p. 278) considers the most obvious source for the nine nights to be 
Young’s Night Thoughts. There is also a possible analogue in the nine days 
and nights of Satan’s fall in Milton’s Paradise Lost (I, 50-53). G. M. Harper 
(‘‘Symbolic Meaning in Blake’s ‘Nine Years’,’?’ MLN, txx11 [January 1957], 
18-19) also draws attention to Thomas Taylor’s reference to Plato’s use of 
‘‘nine’’ as the number of completion in the soul’s journey through the world 
of generation. 
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of time began and ended in timeless eternity and was seen as a 
limitation or aspect of eternal life.’ Characteristically, Blake 
described his vision of history in terms of what he could see of it, 
and the extent of the completed cycle was represented to be six 
thousand years. 

Within this time, which was accepted as the unit or period of 
history, the entire course of fall, redemption and apocalypse took 
place. The course of history was divided into the separate attempts 
to reestablish communication between time and eternity. The 
attempt of eternity to redeem time took the form of the ‘‘Seven Eyes 
of God’’ from Lucifer to Jesus; these were the various revelations 
through which God might be ‘‘seen’’ or understood by each epoch. 
The last two, Jehovah and Jesus, represented the Hebrew and 
Christian revelations—the precursors of the Last Judgment. The 
attempt of time to reach eternity took the form of the ‘‘Twenty- 
seven Heavens & their Churches’’ from the Patriarchal Religion of 
Adam to the Reformed Church of Luther. After the first two 
‘‘Eyes of God’’ and the creation of Adam, the natural man, the 
original faith of the patriarchs declined throughout what Blake 
called the ‘‘Druidical age, which began to turn allegoric and men- 
tal signification into corporeal command, whereby human sacrifice 
would have depopulated the earth.’’*> Abraham and his ‘‘Chureh’’ 
were called to sueceed this age and separate the children of the 
promise from the otherwise universal degradation of the ancient, 
prophetic faith. As he stated in his Descriptive Catalogue and 
throughout Milton and Jerusalem, Blake located the seat of the 
Patriarchal Religion in Britain, where also its decline began when 
the source of inspiration symbolized by ‘‘Jerusalem’’ had departed. 


When shall Jerusalem return & overspread all Nations? 

Return, return to Lambeth’s Vale, O building of human souls! 
Thence stony Druid Temples overspread the Island white, 

And thence from Jerusalem’s ruins, from her walls of salvation 
And praise, thro’ the whole Earth were rear’d from Ireland 

To Mexico & Peru west, & east to China & Japan, till Babel 
The Spectre of Albion frown’d over the Nations in glory & war. 


8 Jerusalem, II, 49, 56-59; IV, 85, 3-13. Cf. The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell: ‘*The ancient tradition that the world will be consumed in fire at the 
end of six thousand years is true, as I have heard from Hell.’’ Swedenborg 
(Divine Providence [London, 1790], no. 264) had also claimed that the Last 
Judgment had already taken place, and according to the traditional chronology, 
this would make the completed course of history about 6,000 years. Cf. 
Milton, I, 13 [14], 12-17. 

4 The Four Zoas, VIII, 378-406; Milton, I, 13 [14], 17-29; Jerusalem, ITI, 
55, 30-33. For the twenty-seven heavens and their churches, see Milton, II, 37 
[41], 35-43; Jerusalem, III, 75, 10-22. Cf. Zech. iv. 10; Rev. iv. 5. 

5A Descriptive Catalogue, §o., No. V. 

6 Milton, I, 6, 18-24. 
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The final degradation of man’s fallen life was reached in the com- 
plete separation of Albion from Jerusalem, his inspired wisdom, 
and the substitution of an earthly knowledge which was Babel or 
Babylon. The builders of Babel were, after all, the first utopians 
who began the futile struggle for an earthly paradise apart from 
the eternal context of human existence. They were the first spiritual 
escapists who tried to reach paradise by a shortcut, and who also 
tried to establish the perfect order of communal life without the 
inspired insight which would qualify them for the task. 

For Blake the name ‘‘ Jerusalem’’ had that profound significance 
which it also held for the scattered tribes of Israel and the primi- 
tive Christians. Both as the city of Hebrew prophecy and as the 
Bride of Christ, Jerusalem was the lost ‘‘building of human souls’’ 
which no wisdom but inspiration could restore. Jew and Christian 
alike had retained—however obscured it might become—the pure 
strain of the prophetic tradition in the face of the classical ideal 
of the civilized community ordered according to the heroic virtues 
of self-interest. Where Christendom had failed, it had failed 
through an infusion of the classical spirit. 


The Classics! it is the Classics, & not Goths nor Monks, that 
Desolate Europe with Wars.” 


This forthright reversal of the charge which the Enlightenment 
levelled at Christianity as a barbaric superstition destructive of 
civilization establishes Blake’s larger view of the effects of clas- 
sicism. Where and how did he think classicism had broken with the 
prophetic tradition or what he called the ‘‘everlasting Gospel’’? 
Historically, Greek culture began in the wake of Egypt and 
Babylon, whose gods Blake called the ‘‘ Powers Of this World’’ and 
whose religions were forms of the ‘‘Religion of Generation.’* The 
most perverse form of the ‘‘Religion of Generation,’’ and the type 
of all such forms, was ‘‘Druidism,’’ a name he associated with any 
system of belief which was limited to man’s natural condition, 
although, in theory, it laid claim to supernatural authority. Druid- 
ism was the expedient use of religion to establish the political order ; 
it was the deception of the priest and the king to appropriate the 
prerogative of the inspired prophet and leader. It was also the 
inevitable consequence of the fall and was based on the apparently 
reasonable and benevolent demands of the natural man’s search for 
power and wealth under the disguise of the social contract. Druidism 
became the universal successor to the Patriarchal Religion, and to its 


7On Homer’s Poetry & on Virgil. 
8 Jerusalem, I, 7, 63-64. See also the Laocoén Group. 
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influence Blake attributed the shortcomings of Greek thought. With 
considerable support in classical sources themselves, he associated 
the British Druids with Greek philosophy, which he called ‘‘a rem- 
nant of Druidism.’’® The traditional link was the legendary visit 
of the Hyperborean priest of Apollo, Abaris, to Pythagoras, whose 
followers spoke of their teacher as the incarnation of the Hyper- 
borean Apollo. To Blake, however, Druidism represented the uni- 
versal collapse from the inspired perspective of the prophet to the 
dogmatic authority of the priest and finally to the sophistical ration- 
alism of the Greek philosopher. Since he used the term ‘‘Druid’’ 
to describe the betrayal of inspired truth to the ways of this world, 
he connected it with the deadest form of natural substance—rock 
and stone—on which the life of Albion had been sacrificed. Classi- 
cism was therefore shown to have been suffering from a catastrophe 
which affected the whole of antiquity and the entire life of man in 
the fallen world. 

The catastrophe could best be described as the loss of ‘‘ Eden’’— 
that point of conscious awareness where temporal process and the 
original human life of eternity met. This was Blake’s state of 
‘‘supreme delight’”° and the only cure for its loss was to regain 
it. Druidism was the attempt to make up for this loss by the cal- 
culated use of natural means. The techniques of the magician, 
the empty use of rites and sacrifices and the authority of established 
rules of conduct formed the basis of the ‘‘Religion of Generation’’ 
which confused ‘‘mental signification’’ with ‘‘corporeal command.”’ 


In Blake’s opinion, this confusion of metaphor with reality was the | 


measure of fallen man’s insanity and of his inability to see the 
natural world itself as a ‘‘Divine Analogy’’— as a supreme work of 
art. It was also the measure of his utter dependence on nature 
and the cycle of temporal process. Blake saw such dependence, 
along with the very human desire for independence, as the basic 
ambiguity of classical culture inherited from Druidism. He 
traced what he considered the subsequent errors of classicism to the 
method used to deal with this ambiguity: rational scientia, a too 
confident belief that nature and human nature could be under- 
stood by means of the fundamental principle of logical design. 

® Ibid., III, 52, Pref. Diogenes Laertius traced the beginnings of philosophy 
to related sources which included the Persian Magi, the Chaldeans, the Indian 
gymnosophists and the Druids (De Clarorum Philosophorum Vitis, proemium). 
See also Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XVI, 95; XXIV, 62-63; XXIX, 12. The 
story of Abaris was first recorded by Herodotus (Historiae, IV, xxxvi); other 
references are Porphyry’s life of Pythagoras and Iamblichus (De Pythagorica 
Vita, xix, xxviii). 

10 Letter to Thomas Butts, 22 November, 1802. 
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The result was a distinct separation between reasonable theory and 
the kind of vision which remained free of any subjection to it. Both 
the art and literature of the Greeks tended to subordinate imagina- 
tive perception, the source of original invention, to illustrating the 
conceptions of the rational understanding and imitating nature. 
With this subordination of imagination to reason in mind, Blake 
claimed that Greek art was ultimately derivative and not original 
at all. By this he certainly did not mean that the actual monuments 
were to be found elsewhere but that the artist had imported his 
mythology. 
No man can believe that either Homer’s Mythology, or Ovid’s, were the 
production of Greece or of Latium; neither will any one believe, that the 
Greek Statues, as they are called, were the invention of Greek Artists; perhaps 
the Torso is the only original work remaining; all the rest are evidently copies, 
though fine ones, from greater works of the Asiatic Patriarchs.11 
Accordingly, the artist was not expressing his own vision but that 
of someone else, and this original vision had become part of his art 
through memory. This was probably what Blake meant when he 
called the Greek Muses ‘‘daughters of Mnemosyne, or Memory, and 
not of Inspiration or Imagination.” The Greek artist mixed the 
imitation of nature with adaptations of the products of original 
inspiration. Blake did not find in either Homer or Virgil that pro- 
found sense of eternal existence underlying a common historical 
adventure which brought together the literature of the Jews and 
made him call the Bible the ‘‘Great Code of Art.’? In compari- 
son, the epics of Greece and Rome with the mythology they con- 
tained seemed fragmentary and peripheral. The use of myth in the 
works of Ovid and Lucius Apuleius was closer to Blake’s own prac- 
tice, for they used the main mythical themes to express the individ- 
ual perspective of the artist. But not even their works escaped the 
charge of being fables derived from earlier, inspired originals.”* 
Original art was the work of inspired insight and was what Blake 
ealled ‘‘Vision,’’ for it was considered the direct expression of a 
point of view beyond the limits of temporal experience. Other 
kinds of art were indirect expressions of this point of view, and they 
borrowed their material from it. 


Vision or Imagination is a Representation of what Eternally Exists, Really & 
Unchangeably. Fable or Allegory is Form’d by the daughters of Memory. 
Imagination is surrounded by the daughters of Inspiration who in the aggre- 
gate are call’d Jerusalem. Fable is allegory, but what the Critics call The 
Fable, is Vision itself. The Hebrew Bible & the Gospel of Jesus are not 


11 4 Descriptive Catalogue, &c., No. II. 
12 Laocoén Group. Man’s eternal existence was the Imagination or ‘‘God 
himself.’’ ‘‘It manifests itself in his Works of Art (in Eternity All is Vision).’’ 
13 Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 79. 
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Allegory, but Eternal Vision or Imagination of All that Exists. Note here 
that Fable or Allegory is seldom without some Vision. Pilgrim’s Progress is 
full of it, the Greek Poets the same; but Allegory & Vision ought to be known 
as Two Distinct Things, & so call’d for the Sake of Eternal Life.14 


‘*Vision’’ was evidently the expression of an original, ecstatic 
insight which was sufficiently penetrating to get beyond the usual 
reconstruction of the foreground of events and even the background 
of an allegory which was the artist’s conscious or unconscious 
‘‘moral’’ or his notion of how things must come out in the end. 
It was, in fact, the authentic expression of the seer who created the 
imagery for expressing his vision in the very act of perceiving thé 
archetypes of his imagination in direct relation to their source in\ 
his ‘‘Human Existence.’’ Only the seer could directly perceive and/ 
create ‘‘The Fable’’ which was ‘‘ Vision itself,’’ but others might 
perceive it through his work, and could then recreate what they 
had been shown. Bunyan did not originate ‘‘The Fable’’ of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress but found it in the New Testament and the 
Christian tradition. He did create the allegory which expressed it. 
Ovid did not originate the Greek myths but he did make use of 
them to express his own vision of life. But ‘‘Vision’’ or what 
Blake also called ‘‘Spiritual Mystery’’ was the seer’s own view of 
the originals of myth. Although no one could write or create any- 
thing which was not about these originals, the seer made use of 
his own vision instead of any synthesis reconstructed from art or 
nature. 

The ‘‘ Vision’’ of anything was also the vision of everything and a 
direct interpenetration of the eternal and the temporal, of the 
universal and the particular, so that the universal was seen in the 
particular and not just inferred from it. In temporal process, 
the observer saw a multiplicity of changing objects and he tended 
to use metaphor and simile to arrive at some kind of unity and 
stability with respect to them. Extended metaphor became allegory 
and analogy, using likenesses and similarities to form the basis of 
typical characters in literature and class-concepts in philosophy. 
Allegorical types, however, usually implied some kind of generaliza- 
tion and tended to violate the unique, concrete nature of actual 
perception. 

To Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone Distinction of 
Merit. General Knowledges are those Knowledges that Idiots possess.15 
But allegory was far from being just generalization, and Blake 


14 [bid., p. 68. 

15 Annotations to Reynold’s ‘‘ Discourses,’’ p. xcviii. The marginal comment 
was to a footnote of Reynolds stating that the ‘‘disposition to abstraction, 
to generalizing and classification, is the great glory of the human mind.’’ 
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recognized its use by Plato to address the ‘‘Intellectual powers’’ 
apart from the ‘‘Corporeal Understanding.’’* The use of alle- 
gory to prevent misunderstanding on the part of the idiot and the 
sceptic was acceptable to both. Both Plato and Blake also agreed 
that the use of myth and allegoric fable provided an introduction 
to the vision of what eternally existed, and both were equally op- 
posed to the use of generalizations and to the imitation of nature 
in philosophy and art.’’ Allegory still turned two ways: towards 
the seer’s vision to which it was partly an introduction and also 
towards the objects of nature which provided the imagery of com- 
munication. The art which was utterly limited to being a passive 
refilection of man’s natural condition was especially condemned by 
Blake. It was because he saw the beginnings of naturalism in 
fable and allegory that he refused to associate them with his own 
work. 

As suggested, the types of allegory bore a definite relationship to 
generalization, classification and abstraction. Abstract law and 
abstract philosophy formed the basis Blake gave the mental and 
moral tyranny the Greeks inherited from Egypt. 

To Trismegistus, Palamabron gave an abstract Law: 

To Pythagoras, Socrates & Plato.1* 
The collapse of man’s perceptions after the fall forced on him a 
gradual reliance on abstraction and generalization to try to regain 
that sense of unity and stability which his visionary contact with 
eternity had once given him. The method of abstract thinking 
was presented by the artist-seer Palamabron in the hope that it 


16 Letter to Thomas Butts, 6 July, 1803. In the same letter he reiterated 
his opposition to the imitation of nature—‘‘but Nature & Fancy are Two 

Thi & can Never be joined; neither ought any one to attempt it, for 
it is Idolatry & destroys the Soul.’’ 

17In his introduction to Plato’s Parmenides, Thomas Taylor (Werks of 
Plato [London, 1804], m1, 3) stated: ‘‘It was the custom of Pythagoras and 
his followers, amongst whom Plato holds the most distinguished rank, to conceal 
divine mysteries under the veil of symbols and figures; to dissemble their 
wisdom against the arrogant boastings of the Sophists; to jest seriously, and 

rt in earnest.’’ He also remarked later on (p. 90n) that, in the Platonic 
view, the forms were ‘‘apprehended by intelligence, and not through com- 
position.’’ Cf. Blake’s Letter to Dr. Trusler, 23 August, 1799: ‘‘The wisest 
of the Ancients consider’d what i not too Explicit as the fittest for Instruction, 
a, it rouzes the faculties to act. I name Moses, Solomon, Esop, Homer, 

ato. 

18 Song of Los, 18-19. Hermes Trismegistus was the Greek name of the 
Egyptian god Thoth, counselor to Osiris, the original lawgiver of Egypt. 
Blake elsewhere (Jerusalem, IV, 91, 32-36) referred to the ‘‘Smaragdine 
Table of Hermes’’ as the symbol of the attempt to convert Los, the Eternal 
Prophet to demonstration and experiment. Cf. Proclus, Theology of Plato, 
trans. Thomas Taylor (London, 1816), m, 194n. A translation of the ‘‘Table’’ 
had appeared much earlier in The Mirror of Alchimy (London, 1597), pp. 
16-17. 
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would lead fallen man to recall and even restore his original per- 
spective. But his original perspective was ‘‘Vision,’’ and abstract 
law and philosophy were farther removed from it than allegory 
and fable in the opinion of Blake. For all that, he never ques- 
tioned the intention of Plato any more than he questioned the 
intention of Milton. 


The Ancients did not mean to Impose when they affirm’d their belief in 
Vision & Revelation. Plato was in est: Milton was in Earnest.19 


It was to the rational discipline of the dialectic that Blake took 
exception. In this discipline the philosopher was supposed to start 
with the simple images of sense, proceed to generalizations on 
visible things, make the leap across the divided line to mathematical 
formulas, and finally to the supreme forms of intellect. To Blake 
this was no ascent into the worlds of ‘‘Existent Images’’ but a 
descent into the ‘‘ Abstract Void.’’ Plato had left the main point 
of the problem when he had left the images of sense, for the fall of 
man had been primarily a falling asleep, a failure in perception, 
a turning away from the ‘‘ Divine Image,’’ rather than a failure in 
will and reason.”” It was at the root of perception or what Blake 
called the ‘‘Imagination’’ that the correction of man’s condition 
could be effected or at least begun. The dialectic too easily led the 
thinker into vain speculation, for the guidance it offered could be 
mistaken for the attainment of the goal. Man’s real hope lay in 
perceiving as much as he could by the ‘‘Eyes’’ of imagination or 
inspired works of art, and understanding as much as he could 
by the ‘“Eyes’’ of God or the periodic revelations within the circle 
of time. 

Blake did not limit the Greek love of abstraction to the specula- 
tions of the philosopher but claimed that it also affected the pro- 
ductions of the artist. Mathematical symmetry was separated from 
living proportion, and the latter was subjected to the former, so 
that an underlying uniformity became the established criterion of 
excellence. This mathematical symmetry dominated the conception 


19 Annotations to Reynolds’s ‘‘ Discourses,’’ p. 195. In his description of his 
illustrations to Milton’s Il Penseroso (No. 9), Blake referred to the ‘‘ Spirit of 
Plato’’ unfolding his ‘‘ Worlds to Milton in Contemplation.’’ Within this 
context, the Platonic ‘‘Worlds’’ were directly connected with the poet’s own 
worlds of vision. 

20 The basis of Albion’s fall was outlined at the beginning of The Four 
Zoas (I, 290-291) :— 

‘*Refusing to behold the Divine Image which all behold 

And live thereby, he is sunk down into a deadly sleep.’’ 
For the four stages of cognition in the dialectic, see Plato, Republic, VI, 
509D-511E. 
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of functional design, and classical architecture tended to make 
use of ornament, the work of imagination, as an extraneous element 
to the basie structure. Blake drew a definite distinction between 
this extraneous use of ornament and the way decoration was united 
to functional design in the Gothic cathedral. Classic art was the 
art of Stonehenge to him—a retreat from the imperfections of liv- 
ing growth into the perfection of mathematical symmetry. But art 
was, in essence, the process of regeneration, and it was practical 
work rather than mere systematic knowledge. Both the classical 
artist and the classical thinker had an ideal of perfection which 
seemed to subordinate the work of the human being to the tyranny 
of formal precision. The relationship should have been reversed ; 
man’s knowledge should serve his work, and in this service, con- 
tribute to his entire well-being involving, ultimately, his redemption. 
True art was the full expression of this well-being in the actual life 
of the artist, and it was the outer sign of the inner process of re- 
generation. 


A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect—the Man or Woman who is not 
one of these is not a Christian.21 


The gospel of Christ had revealed the real poverty of classical 
ideals in art, philosophy, religion and morality and had sought 
to bring man back to the basie relationship between work and 
knowledge from which the speculative theories of the Greeks and 
the legislative efficiency of the Romans had isolated him. Knowl- 
edge was vision, and vision was inseparable from the visionary’s 
life and work. The kind of knowledge which could be separated 
from a man’s life and could be treated as a commodity was the 
kind of knowledge which classical scientia too often represented. 

Blake obviously used the term ‘‘ Art’’ to describe everything he 
considered real and creative in human life. In fact, art was 
human life itself in the awakened state of Eden and in the true 
communion of mutual understanding. 


The Whole Business of Man Is The Arts, & All Things Common. No Secresy 
in Art.22 


Art was the only brotherhood man could ever realize here or 
hereafter because it was founded on practical work undertaken 
in the spirit of a common existence and leading to a common un- 
derstanding. In that sense, the best of Greek art, copied or not, 
represented a portion of man’s greater life, and Blake’s enthusiasm 
for it from this point of view knew no bounds. He even stated, 


21 Laocoén Group: ‘‘ Jesus & his Apostles & Disciples were all Artists.’’ 
22 Ibid. Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue, §c., No. V 
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in a letter to Trusler, that his main purpose in living was ‘‘in 
conjunction with such men as my friend Cumberland, to renew 
the lost art of the Greeks.’’* On the level of real art which was the 
level of man’s entire existence, there could be no ultimate misun- 
derstanding and no final opposition. His criticism of classical art 
was that it gradually fell short of being art in the true sense, and 
this happened by putting first things last and last things first. 
The first things of art were dependent on the artist’s actual posses- 
sion of the ‘‘Divine Vision’’ and not merely on his gift for self- 
expression. The last things were dependent on his technique as a 
craftsman and on the demand for his work. If the craftsman took 
the place of the artist, rules of symmetry took the place of living 
proportion. If the producer of a commodity took the place of the 
artist, art became wealth which was the ornament of political and 
social power. Greece and Rome had eventually destroyed art by 
subjecting the artist to the citizen and the citizen to an established 
standard of living defended by military strength. Art for the 
citizen’s sake was fundamentally a commodity to be produced 
according to a recognized pattern or an accepted opinion of critical 
taste and imported if necessary. 


Rome & Greece swept Art into their maw & destroy’d it; a Warlike State never 
can produce Art. It will Rob & Plunder & accumulate into one place, & 
Translate & Copy & Buy & Sell & Criticize, but not Make. Grecian is 
Mathematic Form: Gothic is Living Form. Mathematic Form is Eternal in 
the Reasoning Memory: Living Form is Eternal Existence.24 


The closer man came to the tyranny of power founded on the en- 
foreed unity of enlightened self-interest the farther he moved from 
the real republic of art founded on the inner unity of human ex- 
istence. On the contrary, the vitality of the Gothie cathedrals 
seemed to Blake an expression of ‘‘ Living Form’’ created out of the 


23 Letter to Dr. Trusler, 16 August, 1799. In a letter to Cumberland (2 July, 
1800) referring to the plan for the National Gallery, he wrote that the 
‘*immense flood of Grecian light & glory which is coming on Europe will more 
than realize our warmest wishes.’’ In the same letter he complimented 
Flaxman on being ‘‘more & more of A Grecian’’ and added later on: ‘‘It is 
very Extraordinary that London in so few years from a city of meer Neces- 
saries or at least a commerce of the lowest order of luxuries should have 
become a City of Elegance in some degree & that its once stupid inhabitants 
should enter into an Emulation of Grecian manners.’’ 

24 On Homer’s Poetry § on Virgil. In Milton (I, 5, 42-44) Blake described 
the exuberance of existence overcoming the limitations of the senses (Satan) 
which were subdued by the ‘‘arrows of Elynittria,’’ the emanation of the 
artist-seer, Palamabron, 

‘*And Mathematic Proportion was subdued by Living Proportion.’’ 
For the effect of Commerce on art see A Descriptive Catalogue, §c., Public 
Address, pp. 51-57. 
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very existence of those who had built them.** In a sense, the 
movement from Grecian to Gothic Form was Blake’s symbol for 
the regeneration of art, for it was the reunion of necessity to 
enjoyment, of abstract symmetry to living ornament. 

The Greek philosopher, however, had followed his poets, and 
where the poets had derived fables and allegories from original 
vision and had mixed these with imitations of nature, the philoso- 
phers oscillated between the abstractions of idealism and the atoms 
of mechanism. Pythagoras had managed to make the numerical 
coefficient an adequate symbol for both the substantial attributes 
of matter and the material constituents of substance, and the effect 
of his system was inherited by Socrates and Plato. Mathematical 
formulation and rational abstraction were put to use in the service 
of a discipline which was intended to change the angle of vision by 
improving the moral state of the philosopher. The final aim of 
the dialectic, however, was not merely moral improvement but a 
mystical illumination which was the vision of the eternal forms of 
existence. Blake never disagreed with this aim but he rejected the 
means prescribed. Neither rational inference nor moral virtue 
led to the goal, and the abstract formulations of neither one pro- 
vided the necessary preparation for what was to be finally an act of 
pereeption. 


Knowledge is not by deduction, but Immediate by Perception or Sense at 
once. Christ adresses himself to the Man, not to his Reason. Plato did not 
bring Life & Immortality to Light. Jesus only did this.26 


The exclusive use of a rational method presented the approach to 
the living proportion of the forms in terms of abstract formulas 
and mathematical calculations, so that, in Blake’s opinion, the 
means actually seemed to go against the end in view. Also, the 
lethargy of the thinker and his powers of self-deception might 
easily persuade him to remain satisfied with the formulations of 
mathematics and to identify these with the forms themselves. Both 
Pythagoras and Plato, it was true, used the symbolism of mathe- 


26 As Northrop Frye (op. cit., p. 149) suggests, there is the implication that 
the Gothic cathedrals were built by a fraternity of masons who made up a 
persecuted minority. On the engraved plate ‘‘Joseph of Arimathea among 
the Rocks of Albion’’ there was the following legend: ‘‘This is One of the 
Gothic Artists who Built the Cathedrals in what we call the Dark Ages, 
Wandering about in sheepskins & goatskins, of whom the world was not 
worthy; such were the Christians in all Ages.’’ 

26 Annotations to Berkeley’s ‘‘Siris,’’ p. 214. Quoting Proclus (Commen- 
tarius in Parmenidem, V, 272), Thomas Taylor (Works of Plato [London, 
1804], 11, 92n) refers to the dialectic as a gymnastic exercise ‘‘ preparatory 
to the most simple intellection of the soul (xgdcg thv adxdovotatny vonow THs 

xij¢).’’ Referring to the Platonic Epistles, he also stated (p. 90n) that the 
orms were ‘‘only to be apprehended by the simple vision of intelligence.’’ 
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matics as a means and not an end—as metaphor and allegory. But 
the use of mathematical norms was later made to support the out- 
look of the mechanists in classical thought and in the thought of 
Blake’s own contemporaries." 

Blake also made use of the figures of mathematic proportion to 
describe the courses of the stars under the ‘‘Sons of Urizen’’ within 
the ‘‘Mundane Shell’’ of the fallen world. Triangles, rhomboids 
and parallelograms served to describe the structure of the natural 
universe, but imagination, not reason, would lead man through 
and beyond it. The imagery of perception was the guide to con- 
ception, and the abstraction of qualities from objects of perception 
did not lead towards reality but away from it. 

Harmony and Proportion are Qualities & not Things. The Harmony & 
Proportion of a Horse are not the same with those of a Bull. Every Thing 
has its own Harmony & Proportion, Two Inferior Qualities in it. For its 
Reality is Its Imaginative Form.7® 

The perfection of anything, according to him, was the realization 
of its living possibilities expressed through its form, and not merely 
the abstract perfection of its form. Abstract perfection of form 
when it was made to supersede the actual conditions of life, how- 
ever imperfect these might be, was a thinly disguised tyranny. 
This kind of approach to divine perfection through a training in 
mathematics made him exclaim: ‘‘The Gods of Greece & Egypt 
were Mathematical Diagrams—See Plato’s Works.’’*° His knowl- 
edge of Plato’s works was probably derived from the translations 
and commentaries of Thomas Taylor, who saw Platonism through 
the eyes of the Neoplatonists, especially Proclus. The positive 
influence of the classical tradition was assimilated without comment, 
and Blake obviously agreed with the Platonic theory of ideas 
which were essentially his own imaginative ‘‘Forms’’—the ‘‘Ex- 
istent Images’’ of eternity. Like the Neoplatonists, he did not 
attribute the invention of this theory to Plato; it had been the 

27 Cf. Proclus, Theology of Plato, trans. Thomas Taylor (London, 1816), 1, 
12: ‘For the mathematical disciplines were invented by the Pythagoreans, in 
order to a reminiscence of divine concerns (xgd¢ tiv t&v Oeiwv dvduvyow), 
at which, though these as images (dc elxédvwv) they endeavour to arrive. For 
they refer both numbers and figures to the Gods, according to the testimony 
of their historians.’’ 

28 This note is missing in author’s typescript. 

2° Annotations to Berkeley’s ‘‘ Siris,’’ p. 213. Cf. Jerusalem, I, 10, 8-16. 

30 Laocoén Group. In his commentaries on Plato, Thomas Taylor (Works 
of Plato [London, 1804], 1, xxvii) quoted the ‘‘Hymn to Jupiter’’ of 
Pherecydes Syrus, as cited by Kircher: 

‘« Jove is a circle, triangle and square, 

Centre and line, and all things before all.’’ 
In his introduction to Plato’s Parmenides (p. 36), he adopted the Neoplatonic 
identification of the Platonic ideas with the Greek gods. 
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possession of the true prophet and seer in all ages.** He did, how- 
ever, oppose the ethical implications of Platonic idealism which he 
associated with the tyranny of a moral code abstracted from actual 
experience. 

The reference to ‘‘Greek Philosophy’’ in the preface to the third 
chapter of Jerusalem was mainly an attack on the absolute authority 
of moral sanctions. The ethical thinkers of Greece were made 
the spiritual ancestors of the Deists, and classical philosophy was 
ealled ‘‘a remnant of Druidism.’’ The Druid had translated the 
‘‘mental signification’’ of repentance and self-sacrifice into the 
‘‘eorporeal command’’ of his sacrificial rites which the Greek 
rationalist had continued in the sophisticated form of legal punish- 
ment for sins against society. In his unworldly way Blake was 
being more realistic than the conventional realist could afford to be. 
For he was saying that anything short of the Christian ethie of 
mutual forgiveness failed to do literal justice to man’s actual moral 
position. Man was born a “Spectre,” a sleep-walking automaton 
completely conditioned by heredity, environment and natural needs; 
this was generation. His only hope of regeneration lay in the 
creation of a ‘‘New Selfhood’’ in the image of his ‘‘Human Ex- 
istence’’—his inner possibilities. He could only do this by for- 
giving and being forgiven those things which were the necessary 
result of natural birth and the circumstances surrounding it. 


But your Geek Philosophy (which is a remnant of Druidism) teaches that 
Man is Righteous in his Vegetated Spectre: an Opinion of fatal & accursed 
consequence to Man, as the Ancients saw plainly by Revelation, to the intire 
abrogation of Experimental Theory; and many believed what they saw and 
Prophecied of Jesus.32 


The correction of the natural self or ‘‘Spectre’’ by conformity to a 
scheme of moral ideals or virtues was the counsel of Greek rational- 
ism and the Deists. The difficulty about these moral ideals was that 


31 Cf. Taylor’s preliminary dissertation on the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
in his Philosophical and Mathematical Commentaries of Proclus (London, 
1788), 1, ii: ‘‘ But previous to this enquiry, it is proper to observe, that Plato 
was not the inventor, though he was a strenuous assertor of ideas; for, in the 
Sophista he affirms, that ideas were the discovery of men who excelled in 
wisdom and piety, and who contended for an invisible essence.’’ Blake’s own 
‘«Existent Images’’ (Vision of the Last Judgment, pp. 68-70) were the 
‘*Permanent Realities of Every Thing,’’ although they were invisible to the 
perception of fallen man. Blake’s reliance on Thomas Taylor for his under- 
standing of Plato can only be inferred, but there is a great deal of internal 
evidence to support it. See G. M. Harper’s articles on the subject in PMLA, 
LxIx (1954), 142-155, and PQ, xxxIv (1955), 378-394. 

82 Jerusalem, III, 52, Pref. The absolute determinism of the Deist position 
was graphically portrayed by Blake on Plate 65 of Jerusalem. No animal, 
human or vegetable form appears on the page, only the chain of hours in 
everlasting succession, as Joseph Wicksteed (William Blake’s ‘‘Jerusalem’’ 
[London, 1953], p. 214) has pointed out. 
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they could never be realized but only simulated, since they were 
either prohibitions which negated the springs of life or abstractions 
which had lost their reference to concrete experience.** There was 
an inevitable air of hypocrisy about a classical moralist like 
Seneca, for his platitudes lacked any real contact with man’s actual 
plight. His moral virtues were either allegories derived from the 
vision ot the seer—but lifted clear of their original context—or 
they were abstractions derived from generalizations on behavior. 
They were either the product of what Blake called ‘‘ Allegoric 
Fable’’ or what he called ‘‘Experimental Theory.’’ 

Just as the Greek philosopher had failed to realize the vision of 
the forms of eternity because he had abstracted qualities from 
things themselves—that is, the objects of perception—so also 
the Greek ‘‘theologist,’’ as Taylor called him, had failed to realize 
the vision of the eternal characters of human life because he had 
abstracted them from human life itself and had projected them 
into the pantheon of Olympian gods. 


Visions of these eternal principles or characters of human life appear to poets, 
in all ages; the Grecian gods were the ancient Cherubim of Phoenicia; but 
the Greeks, and since them the Moderns, have neglected to subdue the gods 
of Priam. These gods are visions of the eternal attributes, or divine names, 
which, when erected into gods, become destructive to humanity.34 


The ‘‘gods of Priam,’’ which both the Greeks and the moderns had 
neglected to subdue, referred to the idealization of the Homeric 
hero, the man of successful virtue, whose fame and position made 
him the object of emulation. But the man who pursued wealth 
and power was not one who was seeking to realize his ‘‘Human 
Existence’’ but rather one who was trying to be ‘‘ Righteous in his 
Vegetated Spectre.’’ Perfection in this sense led to wars and 
domination over others, while the realization of human existence 
was a very different matter.*° It was through an inner conflict 
and not an outer aggression that man began to see his powers and 
his functions related, like the eternal characters of human life, 
to a greater existence which included them all. From his own point 
of view as an Englishman, Blake called the prototype of this 


33 Vision of the Last Judgment, p. 91: ‘‘Allegories are things that Relate 
to Moral Virtues. Moral Virtues do not Exist; they are Allegories & dis- 
simulations. ’’ 

34 A Descriptive Catalogue, §c., No. III. In an added line to The Four Zoas 
(1, 19), Blake identified the emanations of Urthona (the powers of unfallen 
vision) with the ‘‘Gods of the Heathen.’’ Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, De Divinis 
Nominibus, II, xi, 323C-D quoted by Taylor in his translation of the Theology 
of Plato by Proclus (London, 1816), 1, xxv. 

35 Annotations to Berkeley’s ‘‘Siris,’’ p. 215: ‘‘The Moral Virtues are 
continual Accusers of Sin & promote Eternal Wars & Dominency over others.’’ 
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greater existence the Giant Albion in whose sleep man and his 
world had been created. 

Albion was significantly identified with the Greek titans rather 
than the gods, for the titans suggested energy and conflict in direct 
contrast to the ideal of submission to any hypothetical divine per- 
fection. According to the Greek myths, the gods won the war 
against the titans, who were consigned to Hades, and this victory 
consolidated the order of the universe once and for all. Blake re- 
sisted, however, any suggestion that the order of nature was final 
perfection or that such perfection was the mirror of some kind of 
cosmic morality which implied an ultimately utopian end of strug- 
gle. Struggle and search were the sources of eternal life, parodied 
in war and hunting after the fall. 


And the two Sources of Life in Eternity, Hunting and War, 
Are become the Sources of dark & bitter Death & of corroding Hell.3¢ 


In the fallen parody of them, the beaten enemy and the hunted prey 
were regarded as evils to be destroyed or lesser forms of life to be 
devoured. The moral allegory which was built around the whole 
conception of struggle and search promoted the idea that where 
divine perfection ruled they would eventually be eliminated. Blake 
thought of this allegory as worldly conceit and as a reputable and 
plausible substitute for an inner lack of conscience. Conscience had 
no good nor evil; it was the direct insight of vision. 


Conscience in those that have it is unequivocal. It is the voice of God. Our 
judgment of right & wrong is Reason.37 


The only duty of conscience was forgiveness of sins, but among 
the duties of the moralist that of self-righteous condemnation usu- 
ally became the most characteristic. And yet what was morally 
wrong with man was lack of vision and lack of conscience. Moral 
codes and legal sanctions could never improve the fallen state; 
at best, they could only improve conditions without altering the 
individual’s relationship to his state in any way. 

Blake’s final indictment of the classical conception of moral 
virtue was based on its confusion of the individual with the state 
of existence he was in. Once this confusion was taken for granted, 
the way was open to a thoroughgoing naturalism and the mechanistic 
cosmology which supported it. When sin and righteousness were im- 
puted to individuals and not to the states of being they were in, the 
moral philosopher such as Epicurus had completely identified man 

86 Jerusalem, II, 43 [38], 31-32. 

87 Annotations to Watson’s ‘‘ Apology for the Bible,’’ p. 2. Cf. p. 117: 


‘«The Gospel is Forgiveness of Sins & has No Moral Precepts; these belong 
to Plato & Seneca & Nero.’’ 
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with the state of nature.** Blake denounced Epicurus for con- 
fusing man’s physical origin, the effect of his fallen state, with his 
original existence, 


Calling the Rocks Atomic Origins of ee ie denying Eternity 
By the Atheistical Epicurean Philosophy. . 


Human consciousness then became a mechanical function of nature, 
and the visionary work of art, supremely the product of conscious 
activity, no more than an elaborate functional reflex.“° To Blake, 
however, the true work of art must be the work of conscious 
activity which included and contained mechanical functions. To 
say that life had come from its functions, that consciousness had 
come from unconsciousness, was to identify existence with the fallen 
state of nature. To reject consciousness or make it a function 
of natural conditions was to reject the possibility of art, for art 
which was merely the effect of mechanical reactions was not what 
Blake meant by the term. The possibility of his kind of art implied 
inspiration from the original community of full, human conscious- 
ness which he called the ‘‘Brotherhood of Eden.’’ 

Any sense of such a community was inspired, while any attempt 
to copy or reproduce it without an inspired sense of its existence 
was doomed to the wheel of man’s social, political and moral 
failures. Human history was a fall from it, a search for it and was 
contained by it. Blake saw this vision of history in the biblical nar- 
rative which opened with stories of creation, fall and deluge, and 
closed with the apocalyptic imagery surrounding the New Jeru- 
salem—the bride of a Messiah who was the incarnation of the 
‘‘Brotherhood of Eden’’ also called the ‘‘Council of God.’’** The 
reverse of this vision was history seen as the realization of a politi- 
eal ideal of domination under an heroic Messiah distinguishable 
from Alexander and Caesar only because he was sponsored by the 
Jewish priesthood.*? Thinking, perhaps, of Virgil’s fourth eclogue, 
which so conveniently emphasized the same political ideal, and the 
way the later literature of Greece and Rome underwrote imperial 
success, he associated the classics with the false vision. He had a 
way of recording his disagreements and absorbing his agreements 
without comment. 


38 Jerusalem, I, 25, 15-16. 
39 Tbid., III, 67, 12- 13. Blake connected the atomism of Democritus with 
Newtonian physics (see Poems and Fragments from the Note-Book, p. 7). 
40 Cf. Annotations to Reynolds’s ‘‘ Discourses,’’ 204. 
41 The Four Zoas, I, 198-201; 469-475. Cf. Jerusalem, II, 38 [34], 16-25. 
42 Annotations to Watson ’s ‘« Apology for the Bible,’’ pp. 7-9. 
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That mankind are in a less distinguished Situation with regard to mind than 
they were in the time of Homer, Socrates, Phidias, Glycon, Aristotle, etc., let 
all their works witness.43 


He was, of course, looking at the classical tradition through the 
Enlightenment’s use of the terms reason and nature, and his 
immediate quarrel with it was the way it was interpreted by his 
contemporaries: the credulous and somewhat comic belief in rea- 
sonable common sense; the confidence with which this kind of 
reason disposed of the miraculous; and the certainty with which it 
described the limits of both nature and human nature. 


48 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 





The Heraclitean Element in Eliot’s Four Quartets* 


By Merreut D. Ciuss, JR. 


Montana State University 


From ancient times to the present, the charge of obscurity has 
been universally leveled against Heraclitus because of his dialectic 
of paradox. He used the paradox not only as a method of shocking 
men into belief but as a method of generalizing ideas. He was at- 
tempting to generalize the general in a way not ordinarily attempted ; 
he was trying for the supreme induction which would explain the 
entire physical and moral world of man. Hence, for Heraclitus, 
the paradox becomes a kind of all-embracing formula which will 
draw together into a unity all the seemingly isolated particulars 
bf existence in the universe as man knows it. 

Similarly today, the epithet Skoteinos might be attached to the 
name of T. S. Eliot. Wishing to expound deep and subtle truths 
which he thinks can be expressed in no simple way, Eliot, like 
Heraclitus, resorts to paradox as the most effective means by which 
he can startle men into a recognition of these truths. In the Four 
Quartets, the paradox becomes a way of describing “the indescrib- 
able union / Of spheres of existence.” In “Burnt Norton,” he is 
concerned with setting up abstract categories of thought, dependent 
to a great extent upon the concepts of Heraclitus, but often colored 
with a romantic tinge. The other three poems contain specific ap- 
plications of these categories and also show some slight dependence 
upon specific details of Heraclitus’ system.’ 

Although many of Heraclitus’ concepts are common to most mys- 
tical philosophies and although Eliot has made considerable use of 
paradox in his early poetry, the importance of the Heraclitean 


*Quotations in this article from Four Quartets, copyright, 1943, by T. S. Eliot, 
are reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York. 


1 Articles which treat briefly the influence of Heraclitus on the Four Quartets 
are: Louis Martz, “The Wheel and the Point: Aspects of Imagery and Theme 
in Eliot’s Later Poetry,” The Sewanee Review, tv (1947), 126-147; James J. 
Sweeny, “East Coker: A Reading,” The Southern Review, v1 (1941), 771-791; 
Philip Wheelwright, “Eliot’s Philosophical Themes” in T. 8. Eliot: A Study 
of His Writings by Several Hands, ed. B. Rajan (London, 1947), pp. 96-106; 
Morris Weitz, “T. 8. Eliot: Time as a Mode of Salvation,” The Sewanee 
Review, LX (1951), 48-64. 
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themes in the Four Quartets should not be underestimated, first, 
because Eliot made a special point of calling attention to Hermann 
Diels’s edition of Heraclitus,? when he prefixed two of Heraclitus’ 
fragments to “Burnt Norton,” and secondly, because all four poems 
depend upon various applications of the paradox for their meaning. 
Of course, the use of paradox does not in itself mean dependence on 
Heraclitus, but often its use is peculiarly Heraclitean. The pref- 
atory mottoes which Eliot attaches to his poems furnish the reader 
with a reference for many of the images and symbols in the poems; 
and Eliot, himself, has said that he was attracted to the Heraclitean 
fragments by their poetic suggestiveness.* Heraclitus’ mode of ex- 
pression is one which would naturally influence a pvet such as 
Eliot; for his language, like that of all the other early Greek 
philosophers, is suggestive and implicative rather than specific and 
technical. It is essentially a poetic language, full of images and 
figures of speech, of repetitions and rephrasings, which appeal to the 
‘Magination as well as to the reason.‘ 

Because the Heraclitean themes represent only one group which 
Eliot develops along with others from Dante, Krishna, St. John 
of the Cross, and so on, the following exposition of the Heraclitean 
element is not offered as a complete key to the understanding of the 
poems. Naturally, it is a distortion to isolate Eliot’s use of paradox, 
fire, and the flux of time as suggesting only Heraclitus; but if the 
Heraclitean element is highlighted (even at the expense of one’s 
grasp of the whole pattern of the poems), it will be more recognizable 
when it is blended with the other themes, and many lines will be 
clarified immediately, while that of others will be greatly enriched. 

The first fragment of Heraclitus (Diels’s Fragment 2) which 
Eliot prefixed to “Burnt Norton,” the first of the Four Quartets,5 
states : 
tov Adyou S’é6vtos Evvot Emovow of mohdol do ldiav Exovtes Pedvnot.- 

The Word® being common, the many live as having their own wisdom. 


This fragment serves Eliot in two ways: it announces the theme 


2 Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Vol. I. I have used the 4th edition 
(Berlin, 1922), which for my purposes is as good as the 5th. All references 
to Heraclitus’ fragments by number, unless otherwise noted, are to this edition. 
The translations of the Greek are mine. 

3 Raymond Preston, Four Quartets Rehearsed (New York, 1947), p. viii. 

4Hermann Frinkel makes this point about Heraclitus’ language in “A 
Thought Pattern in Heraclitus,” AJP, t1x (1938), 316, n. 14. 

5T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets (New York, 1943). 

6 John Burnet translates tod Adyou “my Word.” Early Greek Philosophy, 
4th ed. (London, 1930), p. 139, Frag. 92. Cf. also p. 133, n. 1. But Diels 
translates “das Wort (Weltgesetz),”’ and Eliot would have his eye on Diels. 
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of the four poems, that there is an eternal truth lying behind 
all things; and it emphasizes that Eliot believes an individual 
may have a knowledge of this truth which most men ignore 
when he presents it to them. Heraclitus, too, believed that he had 
an insight into truths not recognized by men before, and charac- 
teristically he denounced all human ignorance. It is notable that 
Eliot omits the first part of Diels’s second fragment, thus placing 
the double meaning in a fairly clear light, but the passage assumes 
greater significance when one considers it in its context in Diels, 
along with Fragment 1:* 


Though this Word is for ever, men have no intelligent knowledge of it, both 
before they have heard it, and after they have heard it the first time. For 
though all things come to exist according to this Word, men are as if they 
had no experience when they test out such words and deeds as I describe, 
defining each according to nature and declaring each as it is. But the things 
they are doing when awake elude the attention of other men just as they 
forget what they do when asleep. 


So one ought to follow ... the common... yet though the Word is common, 
the many live as having their own wisdom. 


The paradoxical second fragment (Diels’s Fragment 60) quoted by 
Eliot reads, 026¢ av@ xa@t ula xat avty (“the way up, down, one 
and the same”—the Greek is beautifully eryptic). It announces 
even more explicitly the theme of the poems: that underlying all 
appearances there is an unchanging unity which is the only reality. 
This is the central point of Heraclitus’ thinking: “. . . one comes 
out of all and all out of one.’* The paradox does not mean that 
difference is merely apparent and that opposites can be reduced 
to the same thing as earlier philosophers had thought. It means 
that difference and unity are equally real, that the one is exchanged 
for the other, as when, for example, the element fire becomes the 
element earth, and earth becomes fire. The entire world of appear- 
ances as well as man himself is in a constant state of flux. No' matter 
how stable a thing appears, it is merely a section of the ever-flowing 
stream. But animating man and underlying all change, Heraclitus 
believed there is one constant reality. To explain this, he named fire 
as the primal substrate for though its substance is continually chang- 
ing, it appears constant. All things are moving up into fire—earth 
to water to fire—or down from fire—fire to water to earth. In the 
latter ease, however, the reverse process again takes place; thus 


7 Over one hundred and twenty fragments of Heraclitus survive, but any 
arrangement of them is a matter of conjecture, since they are sentences quoted 
by various ancient writers. Nevertheless, since Eliot apparently read Diels’s 
arrangement of the fragments, the context becomes a matter of importance. 
...&% mavtov Ev xai €E évoc aavta. Frag. 10. My summary of Heraclitus’ 
ideas follows that of Burnet, pp. 142-168. 
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“the way up, down, are one and the same.” But the substrate fire is 
not the ultimate reality, nor is the process of change. The one un- 
changing reality which unites the substrate and the process is the 
Logos, the law which is common to all things (Frag. 2), directs all 
things (Frag. 1), and persists through all change. This governing 
law, Heraclitus calls the one wisdom (Frag. 41) and identifies with 
fire (Frag. 64). Thus, he uses fire in two ways: as the primal sub- 
stance, and as Logos. He is willing to call the Logos Zeus (Frag. 32), 
and knowledge of it is the highest wisdom for which man should 
strive. 

In the world of appearances, even if most things appear stable, 
Heraclitus was faced with the necessity of explaining the many 
apparent opposites, such as life and death, war and peace, good 
and evil. His means of accomplishing this is also his method of 
describing what is essentially an indescribable reality. At any 
given moment everything is made up of the three elements, and each 
element is divided between two equal tendencies, one toward the 
upward way, and the other toward the downward way. This 
“opposite tension,” this “strife of opposites” constitutes the equilib- 
rium of the universe and forms the “hidden attunement” of all 
things. Thus, a particular thing and its opposite exist by virtue 
of the tension between them, which is really a harmony. By means 
of this “hidden attunement,” Heraclitus is able to correlate all 
apparent opposites, because any two are but two sides of one process, 
namely, the “measures” of the elements. 

The fundamental idea of change and of the flux of time under- 
lies many passages in the Four Quartets, and, whether Eliot meant 
it consciously or not, the order of the dominant symbols of each 
of the three poems “East Coker,” “Dry Salvages,” and “Little 
Gidding” (earth, water, and fire respectively) corresponds to the 
order of the Heraclitean concept of change, earth to water to fire. 
Also Eliot makes extensive use of the details of Heraclitus’ con- 
cepts. “East Coker” opens with the line, “In my beginning is my 
end,” and closes with, “In my end is my beginning.” The beginning 
and end are but opposites held together by a hidden attunement.® 
Things seem to rise and fall and change in the eternal flux of 
time: 


Old stone to new building, old timber to new fires, 
Old fires to ashes, and ashes to the earth. (p. 11.) 


® This, of course, is based also on Mary Queen of Scots’ motto En ma fin est 
mon commencement. Preston, Four Quartets Rehearsed, p. 24. 
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The idea of flux is continued in “Dry Salvages” with the use of 
ordinary sea imagery, but underlying the ceaseless movement of 
the sea is the suggested permanence of the Annunciation in the 
modified sestina of Section II. Further, the rocks in the sea 
symbolize the permanence behind the flux of time: 


And the ragged rock in the restless waters, 
Waves wash over it, fogs conceal it; 

On a halcyon day it is merely a monument, 

In navigable weather it is always a seamark 

To lay a course by: but in the sombre season 

Or the sudden fury, is what it always was. (p 24.) 


One of Eliot’s most effective extensions of Heraclitus appears in 
Section III of “Dry Salvages,” flux as affecting the unity of person- 
ality :?° - 


. . . time is no healer: the patient is no longer here. 
When the train starts, and the passengers are settled 
To fruit, periodicals and business letters 

(And those who saw them off have left the platform) 
Their faces relax from grief into relief, 

To the sleepy rhythm of a hundred hours. 

Fare forward, travellers! not escaping from the past 
Into different lives, or into any future; 

You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus, 

While the narrowing rails slide together behind you; 
And on the deck of the drumming liner 

Watching the furrow that widens behind you, 

You shall not think “the past is finished” 

Or “the future is before us.” (p. 25.) ‘ 


Earlier in “Burnt Norton” (p. 5) Eliot said, “to be conscious is not 
to be in time,” and in this passage, although man cannot escape 
from his past or future, personality has meaning only in the present, 
which is a mathematical point in time, yet actually outside of time. 
Personality can be equated to consciousness, and it is the member 
of a discrete series, part of a whole yet separate and distinct from 
the other parts. There is evidence that Heraclitus, too, saw the 
process of change as affecting personality. Man is in a perpetual 
state of flux: 


Into the same rivers we step and do not step; we are and we are not. (Frag. 
49a.) 

And it is always one and the same in us, which is living and dead, awake and 
asleep, young and old. These things change and are those; those things change 
again and are these. (Frag. 88.) 


As in the world, fire in man is continually going through its circle 
of change, and therefore the personality must be changing as well. 
If the application of change to the personality is not a specific ex- 


10 The passage corresponds also to William James’s metaphor for “person- 
ality” as no more than a stream of “states of consciousness” succeeding each 
other. 
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tension of Heraclitus, Eliot might very easily have taken the idea 
from another source in Diels. The second fragment of Epicharmos 
reads as follows: 


Look now at men also. The one grows, and another wastes away; everything 
is in change always. That which changes in nature and never remains in the 
same place will be different already from the changed; likewise you and I 
were different people yesterday and are different today and will be again 
different in the future and thus we are never the same according to the same 
law.11 


So, in “Little Gidding,” Eliot says: 


. See, now they vanish, 
The faces and places, with the self which, as it could, loved them, 
To become renewed, transfigured, in another pattern. (p. 36.) 


Just as the central point of Heraclitus’ philosophy is that op- 
posites are actually two aspects of the same thing, so the basic 
paradox of Eliot’s Four Quartets is that a thing both is and is not. 
The opening lines of “Burnt Norton”: 


Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. . . (p. 3.) 


possibly extend the meaning of a fragment in imitation of Heracli- 
tus quoted by Diels: “Time is the last and first of all things, and it 
has everything in itself and is and is not one.... Tomorrow is in 
fact yesterday and yesterday tomorrow.”? Although this con- 
ception of time is, of course, common to most mystical thought, the 
connection with Heraclitus provides a possible touchstone for an 
interpretation of lines which follow in “Burnt Norton.” For Eliot, 
all time is Heraclitus’ ever-flowing river into which we cannot 
step twice; everything that has happened in the past has gone 
on down the river and the results of past actions cannot be re- 
deemed in the future, since the future is “eternally present.” Yet, 
“what might have been and what has been / Point to one end, which 
is always present.” This one end is, in Eliot, just as in Heraclitus, 
the reality which is always here and underlies all things, not that 
Eliot’s lines do not give an additional romantic tinge to this mystic 
time through inclusion of the “might-have-been.” 

Unlike Heraclitus, Eliot is concerned in his poems with indicating 
the discipline of the spirit which will lead to knowledge of reality, 
and, although the main influence in Section III of “Burnt Norton” 
is St. John of the Cross, the Heraclitean element is present and 


11 Vol. I, pp. 118-119. 
12 Vol. I, p. 112.3.2. 
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further enriches the meaning of the passage. The lines “This is the 
one way, and the other / Is the same . . .” echo Heraclitus’ statement 
that the way up and down are the same. Both lead ultimately to 
fire and the divine Logos. Again in the Krishna section of “Dry 
Salvages,” Eliot applies the same formula, though in a different 
contextual setting: “And the way up is the way down, the way 
forward is the way back.” 

Heraclitus believed reality could be faintly apprehended by man 
in the world of appearances, and the locus classicus on this is in 
Sextus Empiricus, quoted by Diels.** Since man contains a portion 
of the elemental reality which underlies all things in the world, 
he can perceive through sense impressions the Logos, if he will but 
recognize it. According to Heraclitus himself, “everything that 
man can see, hear, and learn is what I prize the most.’”"* Further- 
more, he says: “Men who love wisdom must know very many 
things.”*> But ordinary knowledge is not sufficient, for “the eyes 
and ears are bad witnesses to men if they have barbarous souls,’* 
and “the knowledge of many things teaches not understanding; 
otherwise, it would have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again 
Xenophanes and Hekataios.”"7 In “Burnt Norton,” the “many 
things” of Heraclitus’ passage seem symbolized by the rose-garden 
as it first appears, before it is transformed by the sunlight, the 
“understanding” by the details which appear after the transforma- 
tion: 

Dry the pool, dry concrete, brown edged, 

And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly, 

The surface glittered out of heart of light, 


And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 
Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty. (p. 4.) 


The description, in which this passage occurs, may be of an imagined 
garden or a real one;'* it is probably both: a poet’s imaginary 
garden and a real garden in Eliot’s childhood which provided the 
background (or stimulus) for some kind of intense experience. The 
garden must be an actual one to explain the empty pool and the dead 


18 Vol. I, pp. 74-75. 

14 fomv yrs axon pabyois, tatta tym xgotyséwm. Frag. 55. 
” 15 yo yao ev wadAa NOAA@v lotogas Midoadqouc dvdeacs elvan xad’ “HedxAertov. 

rag. 35. 

16 yaxol udetuees avbodxoiow d—tadrpol xal dra PagePdgove yuxas éxdvtwv. 
Frag. 107. 

17 xohvpatin voov éxevv od Sddoxer’ ‘Hotodov yao dv é5i8a Ee xai vbaydenv 
Gutic te Eevopaved te xal ‘Exatalov. Frag. 40. 

18 On the rose-garden, cf. Leonard Unger, “T. 8. Eliot’s Rose Garden: A 
Persistent Theme,” The Southern Review, vu (1942), 667-689. 
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autumn leaves; moreover, Section I of the poem ends by repeating 
an earlier statement: “what might have been and what has been / 
Point to one end, which is always present.’””® During occasional 
fleeting moments, then, we are able to forget appearances and catch 
a vision of reality, symbolized by the things which issue from the 
heart of light.2° But the consciousness of this vision is only fleeting 
for two reasons: first, ordinary knowledge is insufficient,” since 
“to be conscious is not to be in time” (p. 5) ; and second, the flesh 
is frail. Immediately after the vision of the full pool, a cloud 
passes, leaving it empty, and the bird tells the poet to go, for 
“... human kind / Cannot bear very much reality.” And toward 
the end of Section II, Eliot re-emphasizes the idea, after describing 
the “still point”: 


Yet the enchainment of past and future 
Woven in the weakness of the changing body, 
Protects mankind from heaven and damnation 
Which flesh cannot endure. (p. 5.) 


Of course, the formula that ultimate knowledge is perilous and 
may wither and destroy the spirit which gains it is highly romantic. 
Nevertheless, the superaddition to Heraclitus is interesting. 
Although Eliot’s conception of reality is more sophisticated 
than Heraclitus’, there is a fundamental similarity between the 
two. Furthermore, both use the same methods to describe it. In 
the first section of “Burnt Norton,” Eliot postulates a unity un- 
derlying all things which man can partially apprehend, but he 
does not describe it. The second section begins with a more specific 
statement of the whole universe directed by a common order, 
followed by a negative description of the underlying unity and then 
a positive description, both in paradoxical terms. The best figure 
which describes Eliot’s “still point of the turning world,” the sym- 
bol of reality, is the mathematical point. A point in mathematics 
is merely a sign for something, say in a continuum. It has no 
dimensions whatsoever; it cannot be described specifically in any 
way, yet it is because of the point that there is the continuum. 


19 Italics are mine. 

20 In Heraclitus, too, the sun is almost a symbol of reality, for it is nearly 
pure fire, according to an account by Diogenes Laertius. Diels, Vol. I, p. 69. 

21 In Section II of “East Coker,” Eliot underlines the relative valuelessness 
of knowledge of a changing world: 


“, .. There is, it seems to us, 

At best, only a limited value 

In the knowledge derived from experience. 

The knowledge imposes a pattern, and falsifies, 
For the pattern is new in every moment.” (p. 13.) 
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Eliot’s reality is the “still point” where “the dance is,”’ and ‘‘except 
for the point, the still point, / There would be no dance. .. .” In 
other words, the point though not moving itself contains the prin- 
ciple of movement, though not in time contains the principle of time. 
Reality thus described is very similar to Heraclitus’ Logos. Her- 
aclitus nowhere says specifically that the Logos is a point of no 
movement, but he implies it. If the world process is an upward 
path and a downward path meeting in pure fire, there must be 
some mathematical point of no movement equivalent to Eliot’s 
“still point of the turning world.” It is unmoving, yet contains 
the process of change.” Or to state it another way, stillness and 
movement for both Eliot and Heraclitus are in “opposite tension” 
held together by a “hidden attunement,” and reality is the “attune- 
ment,” “neither arrest nor movement.” 

Eliot does not explicitly use the Heraclitean fire symbol for reality 
in the Four Quartets until “Little Gidding” ; nevertheless, the func- 
tion of fire is implied in such expressions as the “heart of light” in 
“Burnt Norton,” and “a lifetime burning in every moment” in 
“East Coker.” In “Little Gidding,” the dominant symbol is fire— 
the fires of Hell, Purgatory, St. John, Pentecost. But the fire of 
Heraclitus may be a further influencing factor. In this poem for 
the first time since “Burnt Norton,” Eliot makes another attempt 
to describe reality specifically. 

The poem opens with a very complicated symbolic situation : 


Midwinter spring is its own season 

Sempiternal though sodden towards sundown, 
Suspended in time, between pole and tropic. 

When the short day is brightest, with frost and fire, 
The brief sun flames the ice, on pond and ditches, 

In windless cold that is the heart’s heat, 

Reflecting in a watery mirror 

A glare that is blindness in the early afternoon. 

And glow more intense than blaze of branch, or brazier, 
Stirs the dumb spirit: no wind, but pentecostal fire 

In the dark time of the year. Between melting and freezing 
The soul’s sap quivers. There is no earth smell 

Or smell of living thing. This is the spring time 

But not in time’s covenant. Now the hedgerow 

Is blanched for an hour with transitory blossom 

Of snow, a bloom more sudden 

Than that of summer, neither budding nor fading, 

Not in the scheme of generation. 

Where is the summer, the unimaginable 

Zero summer? (p. 31.) 


22 On the “still point” in Heraclitus, even though the term is not used, cf. 
Burnet, p. 166; and Kathleen Freeman, The Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford, 
1946), p. 115 ff. 
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Earlier in “East Coker,” Eliot describes a “midwinter spring” as 
illustrating chaos in the physical world: 


What is the late November doing 
With the disturbance of the spring... . (p. 12.) 


But in the passage from “Little Gidding,” the chaos of such a 
season is seen in a different light and becomes a symbol for the 
perception of reality in the world of experience. Although the 
phenomenon of a spring-like day in the fall or winter is no doubt 
a common enough occurrence to explain the images, a possible con- 
nection with Heraclitus’ concepts gives both passages a deeper 
significance. As we have already seen, according to Heraclitus, 
in so far as all things contain fire, so are they divine; but, on the 
other hand, the farther a thing is from fire, the closer it is to 
death. Furthermore, with reference to his cosmology, the sun it- 
self contains a concentration of pure fire, but the fire goes out at 
sundown because of the encroachment of moisture.”* Eliot, then, 
is saying that “midwinter spring is its own season” because it is 
eternal, “suspended in time” but “not in time’s covenant.” It is a 
symbol of reality because during this period, “brightest” because of 
the nearness of the divine fire, the divine reality can be apprehended 
in so far as the natural objects reflect the fire. The ice is flamed 
by the primal fire which is also the life of the soul, and is reflected 
in the water. But the perception of reality is only momentary in 
this world. The season is “sodden** towards sundown” because in 
the world the encroachment of moisture puts out the sun at sun- 
down. It is “the short day,” “the brief sun.” Again the glare of 
reality is “blindness,” too much for the flesh to bear. The insight 
is transitory, “not in the scheme of generation.’** 

In order to describe reality, Eliot makes considerable use of 
Heraclitus’ principle of the reconciliation of opposites, but “hidden 
attunement” is at best an obscure term which barely gives a hint 
of what Heraclitus really meant when he said opposites are one 
and the same. Hermann Frankel in his illuminating article** makes 
a suggestion that gives the expression more meaning. To say that 


23 According to Diogenes Laertius in Diels, Vol. I, p. 69. 

24 Italics are mine. In the boarhound passage of “Burnt Norton” (p. 5.), 
Eliot uses the word “sodden” in the same Heraclitean sense to represent a 
spiritually arid situation in the world of experience. 

25 It should be pointed out here that in Section II of “Little Gidding,” the 
elements, which are the apparent means of change and destruction, are them- 
selves destroyed. And even if the emphasis in the last sections of the poem is 
on a combination of the refinement of the soul in purgatorial fire and of the 
pentacostal tongues of flame, Heraclitean overtones are present. 

26“A Thought Pattern in Heraclitus,” AJP, tix (1938), 309-337. 
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a thing B is the same as its opposite C is really just an abbreviated 
way of stating the proportion A4:B=B:C, when A is taken as the 
absolute (reality) and B and C are taken as opposite qualities in 
the world as we know it. Mr. Frankel calls this a Heraclitean 
thought-pattern and shows how many of the otherwise meaningless 
fragments make sense when fitted into it. The essence of the 
pattern is that worldly values and non-values (i.e., things considered 
as opposites by man), when compared with the absolute, are 
tantamount to being the same. This roughly mathematical propor- 
tion is at work in the Four Quartets. 

Eliot emphasizes over and over again throughout the poems that, 
even though history is generally conceived as a sequence of events 
in time, when it is observed from a higher point of view it becomes 
a “pattern / Of timeless moments.” A beginning and an end appear 
to man in time as utterly different, but from a higher point of view 
the one is the other. What man considers an act of virtue may be 
revealed as an evil when seen in a different light.27 Even men 
themselves, in the world of past and future, are but “bits of paper, 
whirled by the cold wind / That blows before and after time.” In 
short, this life is as nothing when compared with true being. 

Keeping this in mind, if we apply Heraclitus’ principle of 
“opposite tension” to many particular lines describing reality in 
Section II of “Burnt Norton,” they not only become clearer but 
take on a richer meaning. In the lines: 

The trilling wire in the blood 

Sings below inveterate scars 

halls reconciles forgotten wars (p. 4.) 
war is the opposite of peace, and both are in reality but two aspects 
of the same thing from a higher point of view. Hence wars are 
“reconciled” by Heraclitus’ “hidden attunement.” The same con- 
cept sheds light on the following lines: 


We move above the moving tree 

In light upon the figured leaf 

And hear upon the sodden floor 

Below, the boarhound and the boar 
Pursue their pattern as before 

But reconciled among the stars. (pp. 4-5.) 


Here the strife of “the boarhound and the boar” is “reconciled 
among the stars,” for the stars according to Heraclitus contain a 


27 In Section II of “Little Gidding” are the lines: 


“.,..the shame 
Of motives late revealed, and the awareness 
Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for exercise of virtue.” (p. 35.) 
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concentration of the primal substance” in which all strife ceases in 
the essential unity. The boarhound and the boar represent the 
“opposite tension,” which is really a “hidden attunement” and 
divine harmony. Moreover, there may be an allusion to Heraclitus’ 
“the many live as having their own wisdom,” since “we” are moving 
“above” the strife “upon the sodden” floor / Below... .” 

The same principle will explain all of the paradoxes in Eliot’s 
description of the still point: “arrest” and “movement,” ‘movement 
from” and “movement towards,” “ascent” and “decline,” “concen- 
tration” and “elimination.” The harmony of the old and the new 
world, in the lines: 

. . -both a new world 

And the old made explicit, understood 

In the completion of its partial ecstacy, 

The resolution of its partial horror (p. 5.) 
is made explicit when the harmony of its inner tension is known; 
it is understood when its ecstacy and horror, as “opposite tensions,” 
are completed and resolved respectively, in the moment of insight.*° 

By extension of the same argument, even time and eternity are 
seen to be opposites held together by an inner tension: 


Time past and time future 
Allow but a little consciousness. 
To be conscious is not to be in time 
But only in time can the moment in the rose-garden, 
The moment in the arbour where the rain beat, 
The moment in the draughty church at smokefail 
Be remembered; involved with past and future. 
Only through time time is conquered. (p. 5.) 


The moment of reality in eternity is outside time, but it is only in 
time that it has any meaning for man. Finally, at the end of “Dry 
Salvages,” when considered in relation to reality, “the past and 
future / Are conquered and reconciled.” 

A more particular use of the paradoxical union of opposites by 
Heraclitus and Eliot is to be found in their explanations of good 
and evil. In the world many things appear to men as either good or 
else evil ; but Heraclitus says “men would not have known the name 
of right if these (injustices) were not.”** And further in Fragment 
111 he says, “Sickness makes health pleasing; evil, good; hunger, 


28 Diogenes Laertius in Diels, Vol. I, p. 69. 

2° On the word “sodden,” see note 24 above. 

80 The split antecedent of the singular its in the quoted passage underscores 
the attunement even by a syntactical trick. 

31 Aixns Svona otx Gv Fidecav, el tatita ph Fv. Frag. 23. Both Diels 
(Frag. 23) and Burnet (p. 137, n. 5) provide the word injustices. Diels also 
suggests that the word taita should be tévtia. But this does not affect my use 


of the fragment. 
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surfeit; weariness, repose.” Therefore, although to man good 
appears good and evil appears evil, the truth is—Heraclitus states 
it rather flatly in Fragment 58—“Good and evil are one.” He 
means that since good and evil are but two aspects of the same thing, 
the one cannot exist without the other. A thing is good only in 
so far as it is already evil, and conversely. They are opposites 
held together by a “hidden attunement.” Or, to put it another way, 
“To God everything is beautiful and good and right, but men hold 
some things wrong, others right” (Frag. 102). On such premises, 
Heraclitus is able to base the startling conclusion in Fragment 58 
that the physician does not deserve a fee when he probes the sick, 
because it is only through disease that we can know health. This 
reasoning is echoed by Eliot in the metaphysical conceit in “East 
Coker,” when he says that Christ probes evil man in order to ex- 
plain the “enigma of the fever chart’: 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel 

That questions the distempered part; 

Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 

Resolving the enigma of the fever chart. 

Our only health is the disease 

If we obey the dying nurse 

Whose constant care is not to please 

But to remind of our, and Adam’s curse, 
And that, to be restored, our sickness must grow worse. 


(pp. 15-16.) 

The “enigma” is that only through disease can we know health, 
only through evil can we know good. The constant care of the 
church (“the dying nurse’’), too, is not so much to make us happy, 
but to remind us constantly that only through suffering and death 
is there release from blind existence into the life of the spirit. To 
be sure, Eliot stops short of Heraclitus’ ultimate paradox, for Eliot 
does not seem to believe that evil is good, even in the eyes of God. 
He believes that good results from evil, as is clear in the lines, 
“Our only health is the disease,” and “. . . to be restored, our 
sickness must grow worse.” This idea is reaffirmed and Christian- 
ized in the following lines of stanza four: 


If to be warmed, then I must freeze 
And quake in frigid purgatorial fires 
Of which the flame is roses, and the smoke is briars. 
(p. 16.) 
The Heraclitean element in Eliot’s conception of good and evil helps 
to explain the further elaboration of the metaphor of disease, though 
again it does not account for the total effect: 


The whole earth is our hospital 
Endowed by the ruined millionaire, 
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Wherein, if we do well, we shall 

Die of the absolute paternal care 

That will not leave us, but prevents us everywhere. 
(p. 16.) 


The millionaire (Adam) is ruined by virtue of his original sin. 
Yet sin is, for men, an endowment; for in its results the evil is good, 
since man could not know good except through evil. Literally, 
Eliot calls the whole earth an endowed hospital; actually, in the 
slightly mixed figure, what Adam endows the earth with is sin, the 
very thing that ruined him. But in the final analysis, the endow- 
ment is the earthly paradox, the opposites held together by a 
hidden attunement. 

Eliot’s debt, maybe unconscious, to Milton reinforces this in- 
terpretation of the passage from “East Coker.” In the Areopagitica, 
Milton emphasized that good and evil are inseparably entwined 
and that to know good on earth, a knowledge of evil is necessary. 
And in Book XII of Paradise Lost, Adam bursts into rapturous 
recognition of the point: 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness! full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By mee done and occasion’d, or rejoice 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to Men 

From God, oak over wrath grace shall abound.2 


A similar conception of good and evil, more mildly expressed, 
appears in the next to the last section of “Little Gidding”: 


Sin is Behovely, but 
All shall be well, and 
All manner of things shall be well. (p. 36.) 


Here again, sin is necessary and, if not outright good, at least 
“Behovely” (the capital is eloquent), because it is a discipline 
through which we learn good. 

The closest approach to Heraclitus’ full paradoxical identification, 
as phrased in Fragment 23, is made on the next page of the poem. 
The slight distance still remaining between them is as instructive 
as the approach: 


We cannot revive old factions 
We cannot restore old policies 


32 Lines 469 ff. Merritt Y. Hughes edition (New York, 1935). 

83 These lines, of course, are taken almost literally from Dame Julian of 
Norwich, a 14th century mystic. It is interesting, though, that the lines from 
the Revelations of Divine Love acquire a much deeper meaning when trans- 
ferred to the new context. 
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Or follow an antique drum. 

These men, and those who — them 
And those whom they oppose 

Accept the constitution of silence 

And are folded in a single party.54 
Whatever we inherit from the fortunate 
We have taken from the defeated 

What they had to leave us—a symbol: 
A symbol perfected in death. 

And all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

By the purification of the motive 

In the ground of our beseeching. (p. 37.) 


Eliot, then, in the Four Quartets is often moving under the in- 
fluence of Heraclitus’ dialectic of paradox; but there is almost al- 
ways a subtle difference of tone and even of metaphysical conclu- 
sion, especially notable in what happens to the Heraclitean paradox- 
ical formula of good and evil when Eliot adds the Christian element 
of “purification of motive.” For Heraclitus, good and evil are seen 


to be one if man will but put aside his own wisdom and follow 
the common wisdom of God. For Eliot, good is learned through 
evil if man will but discipline his spirit and follow God. Eliot’s 
ultimate resolution of opposites is “the condition of complete 
simplicity.” 


34 Italics are mine. 





Plato and Plotinus in Milton’s Cosmogony 


By Micuareu F. Mo.tonry* 
Marquette University 


In Milton’s Ontology, Cosmogony and Physics (University of 
Kentucky Press, 1957) Professor Walter Clyde Curry has argued 
cogently for the influence of certain Neoplatonic thinkers, es- 
pecially Proclus, upon Milton’s conception of God and the creative 
process. One of the most telling effects of his book is its massive 
rebuttal of Denis Saurat’s thesis that Milton’s ideas of creation 
were basically drawn from the Tikune Zohar. In this paper, in 
the wake of Professor Curry, I shall attempt to broaden the case for 
Greek influence on Milton’s cosmogony, especially that of Plato 
and Plotinus. 

The familiar passage in Paradise Lost upon which Saurat fo- 
cussed his argument is Book VII, lines 168-173: 


Boundless the Deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 

Though I uncircumscrib’d my self retire, 

And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not, Necessitie and Chance 

Approach not mee.... 


On these lines Saurat’s almost equally familiar comment is: “In 
Milton’s system, since God is all things, the creation of separate 
beings must be their separation from God. . . . This creative libera- 
tion can only be accomplished by a ‘retraction’ of God upon Him- 
self : the divinity, as Milton says, ‘retires’ its will from certain parts 
of itself, giving them over, so to speak, to whatever latent impulses 
remain in them.”* Professor Curry notes that for Milton in the 
De Doctrina “God the Father produced every thing that exists by 
his Word and Spirit” (C.E., xv, 5). There is little evidence, 
however, he declares, that Milton conceived “matter and chaos, a 
prepared matter” to have been produced “by such instrumentality.” 
In fact, he asserts, “one might reasonably conclude that [for 
Milton] matter is an ‘efflux of the Deity’ (xv, 23) directly, at least 
without any participation of the Son as secondary cause. Here 


*Professor Moloney died on March 7, 1960. 


1 Milton: Man and Thinker (London, 1944), p. 236. 
34 
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Milton seems to be employing a Neoplatonic concept of emanation 
somewhat similar to that of Proclus. . . . But there is this marked 
difference: for Proclus the emanation of materiality from essen- 
tiality of the One is a necessary and eternal process; for Milton the 
efflux of matter from God occurs at a point of time (xv, 19) and 
involves the exercise of the divine will.’? 

Professor Curry’s argument for the influence of Proclus on 
Milton is compelling; but in two of Plato’s dialogues in which he 
discusses the thought of the great Eleatic, Parmenides, analogous 
ideas also are expressed which are highly relevant to Milton’s theory 
of creation. To the first of these, the Parmenides, Irene Samuel 
found no specific reference in Milton’s writings, but she does pro- 
vide a reference to the Theaetetus® and in that dialogue, too, Plato 
states the basic Parmenidean teaching.* In the Theaetetus Plato 
cites Parmenides and Melissus as holding “that everything is one 
and is stationary within itself, having no place in which to move.’* 
The unity of being, then, is the first half of the great Parmenidean 
affirmation. The complement or conclusion is that being is un- 
created. Parmenides himself had stated this clearly: “One path 
only is left for us to speak of, namely, that /t is. In this path 
are very many tokens that what is is unereated and indestructible ; 
for it is complete, immovable, and without end.’” Milton, to be sure, 
eould not have known Parmenides’ poem, but Aristotle in the 
Physics (with which Milton was familiar, as the references in the 


2P. 33. 

3 Plato and Milton (Ithaca, 1947), p. 24. Cf. also Ronald B. Levinson, 
“Milton and Plato”, MLN, xLvi (1931), 86: “When Milton wrote ‘... Exempla 

. Suntque ut scite Plato, quasi obsides sermonum. .. ,’ he was latently quot- 
ing Theaetetus 202e: Honeg yao Surneovs Exouev tod Adyou ta xnagadérypata.” 
The frequency of Bacon’s allusions in the Advancement of Learning to 
Parmenides, especially to the Theaetetus, is an indication of the general 
familiarity through Plato of the English Renaissance with this Greek thinker. 

4Cf. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 4. Aufl. (Berlin, 1922), 1, 
142. Aristotle, whose influence on Cambridge curricula though receding was 
still powerful in Milton’s day as the latter’s second and fourth Prolusiones 
especially indicate, likewise had expounded the Parmenidean cosmogony in 
the De Caelo. Cf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. rptd. (London, 
1948), p. 178. 

5 Loeb tr., 180e, 3-5: dc Ev te mdvta éoti xan Zotyxev aGutd év abt bux Exov 
yooav év f xtveitar. Quoted by Burnet, p. 181, n. 1. Burnet writes: “This 
is explicitly stated by Melissus but Plato clearly meant to ascribe it to Parmen- 
ides as well.” 

6 Although “Being” is, strictly speaking, inaccurate, I use it to avoid un- 
necessary awkwardness of expression. But cf. Burnet’s n. 4, p. 178. “We must 
not render 16 fov by ‘Being,’ das Sein or l’étre. It is ‘what is’, das Seiende, ce 
qui est. As to [1d] elvar it does not occur, and hardly could occur at this date.” 

7 Burnet, p. 174. 
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Logic amply indicate) had summarized adequately the Parmenidean 
doctrine in a commentary on his predecessors: 


For when first they began to reason on the truth of things and the nature of all 
that exists, pioneers as they were, they fell upon a false track for want of 
a clue, and maintained that nothing at all could either come into existence or 
pass out of it; for they argued that, if a thing comes into existence, it must 
proceed either out of the existent or out of the non-existent, both of which 
were impossible; for how could anything ‘come out of’ the existent, since 
it is already there? and obviously it could not come out of the non-existent, 
for what it comes out of must be there for it to come out of, and the non- 
existent is not there at all.8 


The famous description of creation, which Saurat adjudged 
“the most important passage in Paradise Lost from the philosophi- 
cal point of view,” shows Milton at grips with a very thorny problem. 
How can the many proceed from the One, the created from the 
Unereated? The first part of Milton’s answer is wholly in accord 
with Parmenides’ teaching. “Boundless the Deep, because I am 
who fill/Infinitude, nor vacuous the space” is an affirmation of the 
identity of God and the universe, if not, to use Professor Curry’s 
deft phrases, “in the mode of his metaphysical subsistence,” at 
least “in the mode of his operational existence,’® and to this extent 
Milton’s God like the One of Parmenides is corporeal.2° If the 
universe is in this sense identical with God, it follows, as Parmen- 


ides held, that it is uncreated. It would certainly be unwarranted 
to insist that Parmenides alone was responsible for Milton’s 
rejection of the Christian idea of creation ex nihilo,” but the conso- 
nance of the Parmenidean and Miltonic views is clear. 

But if the Being of Plato’s Parmenides, One, Uncreated, Cor- 
poreal, may well have offered fruitful hints to Milton in the 
latter’s attempt at explaining the Cosmos, the phrase “nor vacuous 


8 Loeb tr., 19la, 24-32. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 
1939), p. 38. 

oP, 47. 

10 Thus Aristotle, De Caelo, I, 298, b.22-25: “They, however, [the followers 
of Melissus and Parmenides] being unaware of the existence of anything 
beyond the substance of sensible objects, and perceiving for the first time 
that unchangeable entities were demanded if knowledge and wisdom were to be 
possible, naturally transferred to sensible objects the description of the 
higher.” Cf. Burnet, p. 178. It should be noted that the Parmenidear Being 
actually was finite rather than infinite (Burnet, p. 182), but the universe 
everywhere depicted in Paradise Lost is one grasped by the poetic imagination 
rather than conceived by the abstract reason and hence is, however vast, 
definitely finite. The intimate relationship, even identity, predicated of God 
and universe in Milton’s lines seems logically to impose finiteness upon Deity. 
Whether that was actually the poet’s intention is debatable. It is wholly 
possible that in attempting to explain the origin of the universe he could have 
utilized Parmenides without insisting upon the ultimate implications of 
Parmenides’ position. 

11 Christian Doctrine, C.E., xv, 17-21. 
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the space” particularly recalls the Timaeus. The rejection of empty 
space was, of course, common among the Greeks. Parmenides, we 
have seen, refused to admit it, as did Zeno and Melissus. More 
pertinently, Plato’s “substance which receives all bodies,’* “the 
Mother and Receptacle of this generated world,’™* bears a striking 
resemblance to Milton’s “retracted” being. It is described as “a 
Kind invisible and unshaped, all-receptive, and in some most per- 
plexing and most baffling way partaking of the intelligible. . . ,’"* 
and elsewhere as “ever-existing Place [“space”’—Jowett] which 
admits not of destruction, and provides room for all things that 
have birth. . . .”° 

Receptacle for Plato, the commentators agree, is probably not 
material. “The Receptacle is not that ‘out of which’ (é§ od) things 
are made; it is that ‘in which’ (év @) qualities appear... .’”° 
However, Plato’s explanation of its nature is not clear. Figuratively 
he compares it to the gold from which a man moulds and remoulds 
figures. The figures come into existence and go out of existence 
but the mass of plasticity which is the Receptacle remains. This 
description of ever-existing, indestructible, omnipresent place or 
space which partakes in some mysterious way of the intelligible 
is a not inadequate counterpart of Milton’s “retracted” Being. 

Plotinus, who continues and expands Plato’s cosmogonical specu- 
lations, offers further tantalizing suggestions for the origin of 
Milton’s ideas of Creation. 77 How thoroughly Neoplatonism had 
penetrated the mediaeval and Renaissance world-views has been 
aptly illustrated by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy in The Great 
Chain of Being. Moreover, E. R. Dodds in his brilliant article, 
“The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neoplatonic ‘One’,” 


, 


has demonstrated conclusively the influence of the Platonic Parmen- 


12 Timaeus, 50b, 7. Loeb tr. 

18 Tbid., 51a, 5-6. 

14 Tbid., 51a 8-10, 51b, 1. 

15 Tbid., 52a, 8, b, 1-2. 

16 F, M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology (New York, 1937), p. 181. 

17 Although concerned with other than cosmogonical problems Arnold Stein 
has interestingly brought Plotinus into the context of Milton criticism. Cf. 
his Answerable Style (Minneapolis, 1953), pp. 96-97, 105-108, and Heroio 
Knowledge (Minneapolis, 1957), pp. 34, 116. Martin A. Larson, The 
Modernity of Milton (Chicago, 1927), seems to reject the possibility of 
Neoplatonic influence on Milton’s metaphysics (footnote 10, pp. 116-119) only 
to speak affirmatively of Plotinus on a later page (135). Miss Samuel rejects 
Plotinus but accepts Milton’s kinship with the Cambridge Platonists (p. 37). 
I am grateful to Professor Merritt Y. Hughes for calling these references to my 
attention. 
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ides in the development of Neoplatonie thought.’* Significantly, 
Plotinus was capable of reconciling in Milton Platonic dualism and 
the Parmenidean One. In Parmenides, what is being one, there is 
no distinction between creator and created. There is, consequently, 
no ontological problem. In Plato the Demiurge works upon 
materials already provided. He creates neither the Receptacle 
nor the world of Forms. Hence Plato in a certain sense evades 
the problem of the procession of the many from the One. But in 
Plotinus matter, which is indetermination, proceeds from the One, 
order being imposed upon it by the Soul which creates the world. 

As Dean Inge notes, the word “matter” is an unfortunate trans- 
lation of Plotinus’ tAn. “In modern English, Matter means ponder- 
able and extended stuff, the texture out of which objects perceived 
by the senses are woven... . But tAn in Plotinus has no resemblance 
to Matter in this sense: it is not material.’”"* However, the matter 
of Plotinus is not univoeal: 


. the Matter of the realm of process ceaselessly changes its form: in the 
eternal, Matter is immutably one and the same .... The Matter of this realm 
is all things in turn, a new entity in every separate case, so that nothing is 
permanent and one thing ceaselessly pushes another out of being: Matter has 
no identity here. In the Intellectual it is all things at once: and therefore 
has nothing to change into: it already and ever contains all.20 


The insistence upon the two kinds of matter was a highly important 
step for Plotinus in bridging the gap between the changing and 
the Unchanging, the temporal and Eternal, the many and the One. 
-armenides, bound by his concept of the unity of Being, was 
forced to deny the existence of change. Plato would link the two 
disparate worlds by having the world of phenomena participate in 
the world of forms, but the linkage is precarious. Plotinus is 
nothing if not forthright: 

. admitting that there is an Intelligible Realm beyond, of which this world 
is an image, then, since this world-compound is based on Matter, there must 
be Matter there also.21 
Plotinian matter, while incorporeal,”? is necessary to body.% Such 
matter is sheer potentiality : 

. necessarily, the thing to be brought under order and to definiteness must 
be in itself a thing lacking delimitation. 


18 CQ, xx1r (1928), 129-142. “Small wonder that Plotinus regarded the 
Platonic Parmenides as a great improvement on his historical prototype; that 
Iamblichus considered the Parmenides and the Timaeus as the only Platonic 
dialogues indispensable to salvation; that Proclus found in the Parmenides, 
and there only, the complete system of Platonic theology” (p. 133). 

19 The Philosophy of Plotinus (London, 1948), 1, 128. 

20 Ennead II, 4, 3. Tr. by Stephen MacKenna, 2nd ed., rev. (London, 1956). 

21 [I, 4, 4. 

22 TT, 4, 8. 

23 TI, 4, 12. 
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Now Matter is a thing that is brought under order—like all that shares its 
nature by participation or by possessing the same principle—therefore, neces- 
sarily, Matter is The Undelimited. . . .24 
Moreover, it is clear that matter is generated not ez nihilo but 
from the One: 


It is precisely because there is nothing within the One that all things are 
from it: in order that Being may be brought about, the source must be no 
Being but Being’s generator, in what is to be thought of as the primal act 
of generation. Seeking nothing, possessing nothing, lacking nothing, the One 
is perfect and, in our metaphor, has overflowed, and its exuberance has pro- 
duced the new: .. .25 
Plotinian matter, Dean Inge points out, is protean in character: 


Those who wish to find in Plotinus a dualistic conception of the world will be 
puzzled by learning that the same thing may be Form in relation to that which 
is below it, and Matter in relation to that which is above it.26 


From this it would seem that while Plotinus asserts a duality 
between the One and the universe it is a duality whose boundaries 
are indeterminate. Indeed, his emphasis on the existence of matter 
in the Intelligible Realm, of which the matter of this world is an 
image, paves the way for a pantheistic reading regardless of what 
his actual intention was. And certainly among Platonists and 
Neoplatonists alike there was, from the beginning, a tendency to- 
ward pantheism as pronounced as that which M. Saurat finds in | 
Milton. Plutarch could write: “We must conceive of Matter as 
having a share of the primal God... .”?”7. And John Scotus Erigena 
declared even more emphatically : 


When we hear it said that God makes all things, we ought to understand simply 
that God is in all things; that is, that He subsists as the Being of all things.28 


I should be inclined to agree with Professor Curry that Milton’s 
“eoncept of God’s omnipresence in the mode of his metaphysical 
subsistence” involves a “mystical theopantism’”® rather than strict 
pantheism. Milton’s repeated insistence upon the free will of men 
and angels ean scarcely be squared with systematic pantheism. Even 
so, the points of similarity between his views and Neoplatonic 
pantheism seem evident beyond dispute. 

Concerning the creation itself, M. Saurat has made much of the 
parallel he finds between Milton’s version and that of the Zohar. 


In both systems, God is the Absolute of the metaphysicians, equally incapable 
‘of manifesting itself and of being conceived. Consequently, in both systems 
there is a Demiurge, as it were an inferior God, who is at once the Creator 


2411, 4, 15. Cf. Christian Doctrine. C.E., Xv, 23, lines 7-11. 
wo YV, 3, i. 

26 Op. cit., 1, 139. 

27 De Isid. et Osir., 58. Quoted by Inge, 1, 150. 

28 Quoted by Inge, 1, 146. 

29P. 43. 
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and the Creation, since there is some sort of Pantheism in the two schemes. 
In Milton this Demiurge is the Son, who is the Finite, the Expressed, ‘the first 
of the whole creation ... by whom afterwards all other things were made’, ‘not 
coeval with the Father’, ‘not . . . from everlasting, but in the beginning,’ ‘the 
secondary and instrumental cause’.3° 


The system of Plotinus, however, offers equally obvious parallels. 
The Trinity of Divine Principles of Plotinus is the One, Spirit, and 
Soul. The One of Plotinus is as unknowable as the God of the 
Zohar. “Within the Supreme Thought,” M. Saurat quotes the 
Zohar, 


no one can conceive anything whatsoever. It is impossible to know the Infi- 
nite... every question and every meditation is vain to reach the essence of the 
Supreme Thought, centre of all, secret of secrets, without beginning or 
end, infinite.31 


With this compare Plotinus: 


The One, as transcending Intellect, transcends knowing: above all need, it is 
above the need of the knowing which pertains solely to the Secondary Nature. 
Knowing is a unitary thing, but defined: the first is One, but undefined: a 
defined One would not be the One-Absolute: the absolute is prior to the 
definite.32 


Moreover, the creation of Plotinus is likewise by a derivative power, 
the Soul. Whether Milton needed further warrant than the Gospel 
of St. John (I, 10), and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians (I, 16) 


to make the Son, the agent of creation, inferior to the Father seems 
to me highly doubtful.** Still, if he did, he could easily have found 
it in Plotinus. In one passage, particularly, Plotinus makes clear 
the relationship within the Triad. 


Seeking nothing, possessing nothing, lacking nothing, the One is perfect and, 
in our metaphor, has overflowed, and its exuberance has produced the new: this 
product has turned again to its begetter and been filled and has become its 
contempjator and so an Intellectual-Principle. 

That station towards the One... establishes Being; that vision directed upon 
the One establishes the Intellectual-Principle; standing towards the One to 
the end of vision, it is simultaneously Intellectual-Principle and Being; and, 
attaining resemblance in virtue of this vision, it repeats the act of the One in 
pouring forth a vast power. 

This second outflow is an image or representation of the Divine Intellect as 
the Divine Intellect represented its own prior, The One. 

This active power sprung from essence (from the Intellectual-Principle con- 
sidered as Being) is Soul. 

Soul... takes fullness by looking to its source; but it generates its image 
by adopting another, a downward, movement. 

This image of Soul is Sense and Nature, the vegetal principle.34 


One scarcely need look farther for an analogue of the inferiority 
of the Creating Son.** 


30 Milton: Man and Thinker (London, 1944), p. 239. 

31 Ibid. 

32 V, 3, 12. 

33 Cf. also the Nicene Creed. 

84V, 2, 1. 

85 Of course for Plotinus the Soul is the least significant member of the 
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As to the exact relationship of the Creator to his Creation, the 
Plotinian view seems, on the whole, nearer to Milton’s than does 
that of the Zohar. M. Saurat notwithstanding, Milton’s inclination 
toward pantheism does not involve the immanence of the Creator. 
It derives from the fact that the stuff of the universe is considered 
divine. But for Milton Christ is independent of his handiwork 
as is the creating Soul, which Plotinus likens to an architect who 
though solicitous in all that concerns the construction of his build- 
ing “never descends” into it “but presides over it from above.’** 

Finally, Milton’s insistence on God’s freedom, “Necessitie and 
Chance/Approach not mee... ,” could hardly have found a more 
emphatic anticipation than in Plotinus. Plato had held the genera- 
tion of the universe to be the mixed result of the combination of 
Necessity and Reason. For Plotinus the Cosmos is blended from 
the Intellectual Principle and Necessity. But this does not impair 
the complete freedom of the Divine Principles: 


Soul becomes free when it moves . . . through Intellectual-Principle, 
towards The Good; what it does in that spirit is its free act; Intellectual 
Principle is free in its own right. That principle of Good is the sole object 
of desire and the source of self-disposal to the rest, to soul when it fully 
attains, to Intellectual-Principle by connate possession. . . 

This state of freedom belongs in the absolute degree to the Eternals. . . .37 


If Plotinus offers numerous analogues for Milton’s cosmogonical 
convictions, he provides a rather startling preface to Milton’s 
account of the origin of evil. Evil for Plotinus, following Plato, 
is verging toward non-being: 

. . Evil cannot have place among Beings or in the Beyond-Being; these 
are good. 

There remains, only, if Evil exist at all, that it be situate in the realm of 
Non-Being, that it be some mode, as it were, of the Non-Being, that it have 
its seat in something in touch with Non-Being or to a certain degree com- 
municate in Non-Being. 

By this Non-Being, of course, we are not to understand something that 
simply does not exist, but only something of an utterly different order from 
Authentic-Being: there is no question here of movement or position with regard 


triad, whereas in Milton’s Trinity the lowest position is accorded to the Holy 
Spirit. This presents a difficulty but not, I think, an insuperable one. From 
patristic times comparison of the Plotinian triad with the Triune God had been 
common. What is significant is that Plotinus no less than the Zohar offered 
Milton a basis for his heterodox view of the relationship within the Trinity. 

386 1V, 3, 9. Many students of Plotinus are critical of the MacKenna trans- 
lation. However, in this key passage it seems to be fully supported by Brehier’s 
French version: “Devenu comme une demeure belle et variée, le monde n’est pas 
détaché de l’auteur qui l’a produit, sans pourtant se communiquer & lui; mais 
tout entier, en toutes ses parties, il est jugé digne de ses soins, qui lui sont 
utiles en lui donnant l’étre et la beauté, dans le mesure ov il peut y participer; 
mais il n’est pas nuisible a |’&tre qui le dirige; car celui-ci demeure en haut en 
Vadministrant.” 

37 VI, 8, 7. 
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to Being; the Non-Being we are thinking of is, rather, an image of Being or 
perhaps something still further removed than even an image. 

Now this (the required faint image of Being) might be the sensible uni- 
verse with all the impressions it engenders. . . .38 


It is evident from this passage that evil arises not from the Divine 
but from the absence of the Divine. The world of appearance, 
“this lower Cosmos,” subsists “by derivation from that Authentic 
Cosmos” which is the Being of the “Intellectual Principle.’**® Now, 
if we apply the “retraction” theory to the Plotinian Intellectual 
Principle, then when the “goodness” is not put forth, a portion of 
being is surrendered not to absolute evil but to a perilous state of 
indetermination. ‘Mere lack brings merely Not-Goodness: Evil 
demands the absolute lack—though, of course, any very considerable 
shortcoming makes the ultimate fall possible and is already, in 
itself, an evil.”*° 

What reason is there to suppose Milton familiar with the body 
of Greek philosophy drawn upon for analogues and possible an- 
ticipations in this paper? As for Plato, we know that Milton was 
familiar with the Theaetetus and the Timaeus,“ dialogues in which 
the Platonic doctrines posited here are fully presented. As to 
Plotinus, the linkage is hypothetical but not, I think, unreasonably 
so. Milton was of the generation of the Cambridge Platonists. He 
was still at the university when Henry More (who was to be 
called the “Angel” of Christ’s as Milton had been the “Lady”) 
entered, and tradition has it they were acquainted.‘* While the 
philosophical movement launched by Whicheote (who was two 
years his junior) was posterior to Milton’s Cambridge years, it 
would be surprising if a Cambridge man especially favored with 
the opportunity to continue his education after leaving the univer- 
sity should not have been familiar with the works which were the 
staple fare of the latitudinarian divines, in many ways congenial 
figures.**? Of the writings of Plato himself three of the dialogues 

3sT, 8, 3. 

39 IIT, 2, 2. The nous here and elsewhere in Plotinus shares in the attributes 
of Milton’s God, the Father, as in its participation in the Creation it shares 
in the function of Milton’s Son. 

40 Ennead I, 8, 5. 

41 Cf. C.E., index, m, 1501. 

42 Marjorie H. Nicolson, “The Spirit World of Milton and More,” SP, 
xxiI (1925), 434. 

43 Milton’s positive indebtedness to the Cambridge Platonists has been shown 
by Merritt Y. Hughes, ed., Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), “Introduction,” 
passim, and in numerous notes, especially one to Bk. VIT, line 170. Sewell (4 
Study In Milton’s Christian Doctrine, pp. 193-99) has suggested Cudworth as a 
source of Milton’s anti-Trinitarian and creational views. For the interrelation- 


ship of the thought of Milton and More, see Miss Nicolson, “Milton and the 
Conjectura Cabbalistica,” PQ, v1 (1927), 1-18, and also her article cited above. 
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which were their favorites were the Theaetetus, the Parmenides, 
and the Timaeus.** But significantly, too, they were, as Coleridge 
said, Plotinists rather than strict Platonists. In the light of the 
unquestionably widespread diffusion of interest in Neoplatonic 
writings in his period it would have been miraculous had Milton 
escaped it. And since, as Tulloch says, there was in that period 
“no suspicion of the enormous interval of thought betwixt Plato 
and Plotinus,” Milton’s failure to mention Plotinus, which Miss 
Samuel thinks telling, is certainly not conelusive. Finally, the 
strong element of Neoplatonism in the Cabbala itself*® would seem 
to argue in so sound a classicist as Milton for an overlapping of 
influences. If the cosmogonical conceptions of the Zohar did attract 
him, such attraction would seem very likely to have been substan- 
tiated by his familiarity with analogous ideas in the Greek thinkers. 


44Cf. Sir John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in 
England in the Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh and London, 1884), u, 479. 
45 Cf. Miss Nicolson, “Milton and the Conjectura Cabbalistica,” passim. 





Quevedo’s Translation of the Pseudo-Phocylides 


By DonaLp G. CaSTANIEN 
University of California at Davis 


While Quevedo’s fame depends largely upon his satirical and 
political writings and to a lesser degree upon his original poetry, 
another significant aspect of his literary activity is his work as a 
translator, principally of Greek and Roman literature. A number 
of his works are translations and paraphrases both in prose and 
in verse of ancient authors who were particularly popular in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and whose ideas and philos- 
ophies were compatible with his own. 

Quevedo the moralist was attracted by the poem attributed to 
Phocylides, [lotnpa vovb_etixédv or Carmen admonitorium, to give it 
its more common Latin title. Although the poem is nearly forgotten 
today, it was used as a textbook throughout Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, attracted the attention of great scholars, 
and went through numerous editions. The poem was for centuries 
believed to be the work of the gnomie poet Phocylides of Miletus 
and was generally accepted in Quevedo’s time as a classic work. 
Joseph Sealiger’s opinion that the author was some anonymous 
Christian seems to have been ignored; it was not until the mid- 
nineteenth century that the currently accepted identification of 
the author as an Alexandrian Jew who lived near the beginning of 
the Christian era was made." 

Quevedo, who unquestioningly accepts Phocylides of Miletus as 
the author, was, like many others, impressed by the serious tone 
of the poem, its practical moral philosophy, its similarity to 
Stoic doctrine and above all by its anticipation of Christian teach- 
ings. The value Quevedo attached to the poem is plainly stated 
in the brief “Vida y tiempo de Phocilides” prefixed to the transla- 
tion. He remarks at one point, “Asi que, en sdlo Phocilides se 
hallar4n reglas para vivir cristiana, natural y politicamente, cosa 
digna de singular admiracién” and later, “Su gloria de este autor 
es que, siendo tantos afios antes de Cristo, dejé en que aprendiesen 


1 Wilhelm Christ, Geschichte der griechischen litteratur, 3rd ed. (Miinchen, 
1898), vir, 130. 
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conforme a sus preceptos los que tenemos su ley y nacimos tanto 
después.”? This high opinion of the poem reflects no passing 
enthusiasm ; he mentions Phocylides respectfully on other occasions, 
particularly in La cuna y la sepultura where he recommends 
Phocylides equally with Solomon, Epictetus, Theognis, Seneca 
and the Book of Job as a guide to the better life.® 

Although it was not published until 1635 when it appeared in 
Epicteto y Phocylides en espaiiol, the “Phocilides traducido” was 
apparently Quevedo’s first translation of a Greek text. The work 
was completed early in 1609, since on April 12 of that year Quevedo 
sent a letter of dedication to the Duque de Osuna.* Evidently the 
translation of the Carmen admonitorium preceded that of the 
Anacreontie odes ; in his commentary on Ode XLVI of his Anacreén 
castellano (1609) he states that Anacreon imitated Phocylides 
and quotes his own translation in illustration.® 

Modern critics have varied in their opinions of the translation. 
Astrana Marin says that it is “de mayor valor literario que la de 
Epicteto, que es un tanto menos inspirada” and refers to it again 
as “bastante parafrastica.’® Mérimée is content merely to mention 
that Quevedo made the translation.’ Ticknor is more outspoken 
and refers to “his poor translations of Epictetus and Phocylides.’”* 
Papell remarks only that the translation “va precedida de una 
exigua nota biografica a la que sucede una procesién amazacotada de 
endecasilabos.”® None of these opinions offers much enlightenment. 

Among Quevedo’s contemporaries at least one, the distinguished 
clergyman Juan Eusebio Nieremberg, found the translation ad- 
mirable. In his aprobacidén for the 1635 edition he writes, “La 
traduccién es elegante, clara, verdadera, sin duda de provecho, de 
mas viva sentencia y animado estilo que su original.’”° It is not 
unlikely that the very elements which, in Nieremberg’s view, made 
the translation superior to the original form the basis for Ticknor’s 
unfavorable opinion. Quevedo makes it clear that his theory of 


2 Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Obras completas, ed. Luis Astrana Marin, 
3rd ed., 1 (Madrid, 1952), 734. All quotations from “Phocilides traducido” 
are taken from this edition, pp. 734-41. 

3 Obras completas, 3rd ed., 1 (Madrid, 1945), 1079. 

4 Obras, 1, 1592. 

5 Obras, 11, 782. 

6 Obras, 11, 795, note 1 and 1, 1592, note 2. 

7E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les oewvres de Francisco de Quevedo 
(Paris, 1886), pp. 26 and 280. 

8 George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, 4th American ed. (Boston, 
1891), 1, 328. 

® Antonio Papell, Quevedo (Barcelona, 1947), p. 305. 

10 Obras, 11, 793. 
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translation allows for improvement of the foreign text; he says 
candidly in Espana defendida, “Y entre estos autores, osadia parece, 
o es temeridad, nombro a Anacreén mejorado en eastellano por mi, 
y a Focilides en la parte griega....”"" The liberties he took in the 
process of improving the Anacreontic odes, at least, resulted in 
paraphrase, not translation, and in a distortion of the spirit of the 
original.’* In Quevedo’s defense let it be said that his attitude 
toward the texts he was dealing with was common among his con- 
temporaries, as witness Chapman’s translation of Homer. In 
spite of the liberties implied in the statements of Nieremberg and 
of Quevedo himself, he was evidently of the opinion that his 
treatment of the Carmen admonitorium was more faithful to the 
original than was his version of the Anacreontie odes since he 
referred to the first as translation, to the second as paraphrase. 

There is no indication of which edition of the Carmen Quevedo 
used nor of his having consulted any other translation in making 
his own. The poem is a series of moral precepts, the majority 
expressed in a single hexametric verse, strung together without 
apparent logical organization.%* Quevedo follows faithfully the 
order of the original and translates 219 lines. The Spanish version 
consists of 594 unrhymed hendecasyllabiec lines, a meter already 
well established for translations of the Greek and Latin hexameter. 

Quevedo himself demonstrates that he is not foreed by strictly 
linguistic demands to expand the text to nearly three times its 
original length. Each of some ninety lines is translated, with 
varying degrees of closeness to the original, in two lines or less. 
Nearly one fourth of the lines of the poem are expressed in Spanish 
by a line and a half each; there are even some for which Quevedo 
needs only a single verse. For example, line 153 is rendered neatly 
and concisely as “Trabaja por vivir de tu trabajo,” reflecting the 
blunt, unadorned style of the Greek text. Seldom is Quevedo 
content to leave such a verse; the majority of the lines which he 
translates economically still contain some added element to re- 
lieve the aridness of the original. 

The increased length of the Spanish version is due, in the main, 
to additions made by the translator. The most obvious is the in- 
troduction of an adjective, prepositional phrase or brief clause 


11 Obras, 1, 365. 

12See my “Quevedo’s Anacreén castellano,” Studies in Philology, Lv, 
(1958), 568-75. 

13 The text of the Carmen admonitorium is to be found in Theodorus Bergk, 
ed., Poetae lyrici graeci, Pars II: Poetae elegiaci et iambographi (Leipzig, 
1915), pp. 74-109. 
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to qualify an unmodified Greek noun. While the Greek text is 
not without such modifiers, they appear in comparatively reduced 
numbers. The added adjective may be essentially decorative, as 
when the grain of line 166 becomes “rubio trigo” (473),** or it may 
alter the emotional tone, as does “tus dos manos horribles” (13) 
standing for the hands of line 4. Two adjectives are often in- 
troduced: “Naturaleza justa y blanda” (522) where only nature is 
found in line 190; for the contrast between heaven and earth in 
line 73, Quevedo gives each of the nouns three adjectives: “la 
tierra desierta, corta y baja” (213), “del cielo hermoso, eterno y 
transparente” (215). A rare exception to his general practise is 
the reduction of “to the swift dogs” of line 147 to “a los perros” 
(426). The translation is not overburdened with adjectives but 
they are supplied frequently enough to change the tone of the 
poem. Nouns in apposition and phrases help expand the text: 
poisons in line 149 is expressed as “‘venenos, enemigos de la vida” 
(428). Not content to translate line 152 closely as “sembrar en la 
mar,” Quevedo supplements it with “o en el arena” (434). A whole 
clause with no counterpart in the Greek may be introduced: “to 
the sun” in line 101 is “al sol, que lo ve todo desde el cielo” (304) 
in Spanish. All these additions are made to verses that are other- 


wise faithfully translated. 

Another method by which the text is expanded involves first 
a translation of the Greek line followed by the translator’s elabora- 
tion. The original of line 118 reads “do not be grieved by bad 
fortune, do not exult in joy”; Quevedo’s version is: 


Nunca te aflijas 
por desdichas que pases, ni te alegres 
con los contentos: todos son prestados, 
y como viene el mal se van los bienes, 
y sucesivamente estan jugando 
con nuestra vida fragil (354-59) 


For purposes of translation the words preceding the colon alone 
are sufficient, the rest is Quevedo’s invention. Here, at least, the 
added lines are an explanation closely tied to the idea of the 
original, but such is not always the case. “Exercise moderation, 
abstain from shameful deeds” of line 76 is neatly translated 
“Ejercita en tus obras la templanza, / y en obscenas acciones te 
reprime” (227-28) but it is followed by a discourse of fourteen 
lines pointing out the harmful effects of bad example upon children 
and the shame that devolves upon the doer of the deed. The Greek 


14 The numbers in parentheses refer to the lines of the Spanish translation. 
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poet gives no indication that any such particular application of 
the maxim was intended. 

Aside from the insertion of descriptive details of one kind or 
another in a translated passage, this habit of adding to a close 
translation a passage of his own (sometimes a restatement of the 
original thought for purposes of emphasis, sometimes an explana- 
tion or commentary on the original) is the most marked character- 
istic of Quevedo’s version of the Carmen admonitorium. It is 
of interest to note that in this feature of the “Phocilides traducido” 
there may be seen the beginnings of the method used by Quevedo 
in his Marco Bruto, described by Mérimée: “L’auteur découpe, dans 
la biographie de Plutarque, certains passages saillants, soit qu’ils 
répondent mieux a ses pensées, soit qu’ils se prétent 4 des développe- 
ments plus faciles, et il les fait suivre de considérations (discursos) 
plus ou moins longues. La vérité des faits le préocupe beaucoup 
moins que l’enseignement politique ou moral que l’on en peut tirer; 
aussi prend-il avec le texte toutes sortes de libertés” (Essai, p. 224). 
Mérimée says further that the work had its inspiration in the 
Romulo of Virgilio Malvezzi, an opinion rejected without explana- 
tion by Papell (Quevedo, p. 369). The idea for Marco Bruto may 
have come from Malvezzi, but the basic procedure, translation 
followed by comment, was present as early as 1609, even though 
in “Phocilides traducido” the two are not formally separated as 
they are in Marco Bruto. 

There are some few places where translation of the Carmen is 
almost completely abandoned and the method of paraphrase is 
adopted. The practical point of view expressed in lines 84-85, 
“let not anyone take all the birds at one time from the nest, but 
leave the mother that you may another time have young from 
her” is present in Quevedo’s version, though it is all but lost 
in the sentiment: 


ni cuando saques aves a algan nido 

y robares su angosta patria y casa 

al ave solitaria, no se extienda 

a la viuda madre el robo tuyo; 
perdénala, siquiera porque de ella 
tengas después mas hijos que la quites: 
basta que para ti los pare y cria. (261-67) 


A certain tendency toward euphemistie expression can be observed 
in the rendering of lines 185-92 (512-25) where the advice regarding 
child-birth and sexual aberrations is much less directly stated by 
Quevedo than it is by the original poet. 

Quevedo rarely indulges his fondness for ingenious metaphor in 
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the translation. An attempt to add interest to the text is perhaps 
responsible for his rendering the sting of the bee as “punta sutil, 
arma secreta” (385). In the same passage, as a gift to lions Nature 
“armé el rostro de fieras amenazas” (380) where the original speaks 
only of prowess. The horns of the bull become “frente cefiuda y 
Aspera” (383). Something of his delight in playing with a word 
or phrase is seen occasionally ; in his version of lines 45-46, where 
there are no repeated words, Quevedo becomes involved with 
hacer mal: 


El que entendiendo que hace mal, lo hace 

sdlo por hacer mal, ése es el malo, 

sin poder ser peor; mas quien no — 

aunque quiera dejar de hacerlo, digo 

que no es, aunque hace mal, malo del todo. (135-39) 


Such exercises are the exception rather than the rule and are, in any 
case, relatively mild. 

One of the most serious problems in translating is the difficulty of 
conveying as completely as possible all the connotations and im- 
plications of the vocabulary used by the original writer. Quevedo 
was perfectly aware that a translator is constantly interpreting the 
text he is working with and that his choice of words to render the 


text may color and distort the meaning and tone of the original. 
This seems to have been the cause for his adding words that appear 
at first glance to be only padding; often they are not exact 
synonyms in Spanish but together they give a more complete trans- 
lation of the Greek word. When he translates xagxov as “Los 
frutales, / las mieses y las yerbas” (88-89) he is apparently at- 
tempting to give something of the broad meaning of the Greek. 
The combination of “sabio y docto” (142) is a more effective trans- 
lation of cogin than either alone. ZyAog is fully translated by “La 
emulacién, invidia y competencia” (185), while “la valentia / y 
atrevimiento” (187-88) expresses the sense of toAuc. 

There is a marked tendency in Quevedo’s approach to the poem 
to state explicitly in Spanish what is only implied in Greek, making 
certain that the reader does not mistake the meaning. In lines 
44-47 an apostrophe to gold describes the evils it causes, among 
them the hatred of children for their parents; Quevedo strengthens 
the statement and gives the specific cause of the unhappy state, 
“por ti, viendo que el hijo, por herencia, / desea la muerte al padre”’ 
(110-11). In “do not eat meat *-( upon by animals” of line 147, 
it is perhaps implied that the meat was killed by the animals; 
Quevedo feels the necessity for a full statement with an added, 
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very specific subject: “No comas carne muerta por las fieras, / ni 
lo que perdoné el hambriento lobo” (424-25). He states the obvious 
when, after translating faithfully line 69 on the virtue of modera- 
tion and the unwisdom of excess, he must add, “y todos deben 
evitarle” (200); the Greek poet was satisfied that the intelligent 
reader could draw that conclusion. Where the original states only 
that the soul remains unharmed in the dead, Quevedo translates 
and again points out the obvious with “que no todo / con el aliento 
expira” (319-20). The original author directs that the fallen beast 
of burden of an enemy should be raised up; Quevedo explains why 
the animal falls, “vencida del peso” (416). 

In at least one instance, the interpolated lines serve a definite 
rhetorical purpose in addition to the moral expressed in them. 
Beginning with line 153, the pseudo-Phocylides devotes twenty-one 
lines to a statement of the value of work, illustrating his advice 
with, for him, lengthy descriptions of the virtuous activities of the 
ants and bees. This section is one of the very few in the poem that 
offers much in the way of logical, orderly arrangement. Quevedo’s 
translation (435-87) is followed by five lines which serve to remind 
the reader of the purpose, to sum up and to emphasize the unity of 
the whole passage : 


Pues ; cémo ti, mortal, a quien dié el Cielo 
entendimiento, dices que no sabes 
trabajar, para sélo sustentarte, 

si aquestos labradores tan pequefios 
ganan jornal al cielo cada dia? (488-92) 


When Quevedo refers in the “Vida y tiempo de Phocilides’ 
to the similarities between the philosophy of the Carmen admoni- 
torium and Christian beliefs, he is reflecting a view current in his 
time. Passages in the poem do bear a certain resemblance to 
Christian thought, and the belief that the author was in a sense 
a precursor of Christianity leads Quevedo to add items that em- 
phasize the apparent Christian philosophy of the poem. These 
elements, sometimes only the translation given a single word, 
other times new supplementary material, exaggerate and so 
falsify the similarities. There seems little justification for trans- 
lating aotety as santa in “la igualdad es santa” (409), or for éc@Aa 
as “gente religiosa / que sigue la virtud” (189-90). The immortal 
God of line 17 is for Quevedo “Dios santo e inmortal” (44); a 
similar addition is found in “las almas divinas y inmortales” (342) 
where the Greek has only souls. 

After advising moderation in sacrificing to the gods (changed 
in Spanish to Dios), the poet finishes line 98 with the statement 


? 
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“for moderation is best.” Quevedo, not satisfied with so mild a 
statement, relates the precept to the will of God: 

no con ofrendas ricas cudicioso 

quieras comprar a Dios los beneficios; 

que aun Dios en las ofrendas que recibe 

quiere moderacién. (295-98) 
Similarly, where line 34 of the original states, with no reference 
to God or the gods, “Even if you kill your enemy, you stain your 
hands,”’ Quevedo adds “y a Dios ofenderas, cuya es la vida” (82). 
While there is a belief in the immortality of the soul expressed in 
lines 103-105, a specifically Christian belief is subtly inserted with 
“las reliquias y giiesos de los muertos, / restituidas a su propia for- 
ma” (315-16). Another Christian thought is introduced, with no au- 
thority from the original, by “que el desear pecar es el pecado” 
(575). Violence is done to the text when Quevedo turns his 
hand to a version of line 71 where it is pointed out that the odoavidar 
(Titans, sons of Uranus) are without envy for one another. These 
pagan deities are transformed into 

los gloriosos 

espiritus de Dios, que sin invidia 

gozan y ven gozar la gloria eterna. (203-05) 
At the end of the poem the reader is told that if he follows the 
precepts that have been given he will have a happy life up to the 
threshold of old age. Quevedo’s interest in the good life is not 
confined to its earthly phase, so he enlarges the reward, “le dan 
vida segura, / muerte dichosa, y gloria después de ella” (593-94), 
ending the poem on a Christian note. 

Even though Quevedo was justified in referring to his version 
of the Carmen admomtorium as translation because the greater 
part of the work is rendered faithfully into Spanish, the poem 
has, nevertheless, been altered by the translator’s additions and 
interpretations more than is warranted by modern theories of 
translation. It seems clear that Quevedo had in mind some im- 
provement of the text; the changes resulting from the expansion 
of the original are due fundamentally to a desire to make the poem 
interesting and understandable to a seventeenth century audience, 
and at the same time to make it more attractive as a work of art, 
although the nature of the material made the undertaking difficult. 
An attempt to relieve the austerity and monotony of the original 
may be seen in the addition of adjectives and other modifiers where 
none are present in Greek, giving the translation more color and a 
heightened emotional tone. The explanations and extensions of the 
maxims, along with the tendency toward the explicit, supplement 
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the often blunt Greek statements leaving no doubt as to the point. 
Finally Quevedo exaggerates the similarities between the moral 
philosophy of the Carmen admonitorium and Christian teachings. 
One of the problems faced by the Neo-Stoics was the task of bring- 
ing pagan Stoic philosophy into harmony with Christian theology ; 
Quevedo attempts, so far as possible, to perform the same service 
for the Pseudo-Phocylides. 





Calderon's Interest in Art 


By Eunice JoIner GaTEs 
Texas Technological College 


Don Pedro Calderén de Ja Barea (1600-1681) was court drama- 
tist at the time Madrid was at the height of its glory in art—when 
Diego Velazquez, Alonso Cano, Juan Carrefio de Miranda, Francisco 
Rizi, and Claudio Coello were active as court painters under Philip 

‘IV and Charles II, Calderén’s natural inclination toward painting, 
_ which, in his Deposicién,* he declares to have been of long stand- 
- ing, must have been stimulated by this galaxy of masters, for his 
home in Madrid became a repository for notable works of art. 

Except for the edition of the Deposicién by the late German 
scholar, E. R. Curtius, and his discussion of this treatise? no 
separate consideration has been given to Calderén’s interest in art. 
The purpose of the present study is to bring together pertinent facts 
about Calderén’s art collection and his theory of art and to point 
out the dramatic use to which he put certain types of art. 


I 


Twelve days after Calderén’s death, his paintings and carved 
stone plaques that had not been disposed of by his last will and 
testament were officially appraised by Claudio Coello.* Most of 
these items were on the religious subjects which were commonly 


1 Deposicién de don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, en favor de los Profesores 
de la Pintura, en el Pleito con el Procuwrador General de esta Corte, sobre 
pretender éste se le hiciese repartimiento de Soldados, published in Cajén de 
sastre literato, nuevamente corregido y awmentado, por D. Francisco Mariano 
Nipho, Tomo quarto, En Madrid, En la Imprenta de Miguel Escribano. Afio 
de 1781, 23-24. References to the Deposicién are to a photostatic reproduction 
of the Cajén de sastre, made available to me through the courtesy of the 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. 

2The Deposicién was first printed in the Cajén de sastre. Later, Don 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, in addition to discussing the work, included 
significant excerpts in his Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana (Santander, 
1946), 1, 404-406, but it was not reprinted in its entirety until Ernst Robert 
Curtius published his scholarly edition with German translation and commen- 
tary, “Calder6n und die Malerei,’”’ Romantsche Forschungen, L (1936), 89-136. 
Valuable also is a later study by Curtius, “Calderén’s Theory of Art and the 
Artes Liberales,” in European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans- 
lated from the German by Willard R. Trask (New York, 1953), pp. 559-570. 

3 Cristé6bal Pérez Pastor, Docwmentos para la biografia de D. Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca (Madrid, 1905), pp. 373-401; 410-420. 
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represented throughout the Baroque period. Even to list the items 
in Coello’s inventory is impossible in a short treatment, but among 
the most valuable paintings were these: “Saint Francis in Ecstasy,” 
valued at 3,300 silver reales; “The Last Supper,” 3,000 reales; 
“The Descent from the Cross,” 770 reales; “The Imprisonment of 
Saint Peter,” 550 reales ; and companion paintings of “Saint Peter” 
and “Saint Paul,” valued at 440 reales each. Numerous less 
valuable paintings were listed by the appraiser, many depicting 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. Also listed were eighteen carved stone 
plaques on the life of the Virgin, fourteen Stations of the Cross, 
and twenty-four representations of various saints. 

The works of sculpture, appraised by the sculptor Juan de 
Yagiie, included figures in wood of Saint Anthony, Saint Francis, 
and Saint Teresa, as well as several plaster statues of Christ. 
Gabriel Mayers, the assayer who appraised the items appertaining 
to his trade, listed a silver reliquary containing the statuette of 
Our Lady of Copacabana and other reliquaries of ivory and coral, 
and various badges of the Order of Santiago, one of them of gold, 
set with seventy-one small diamonds. 

Such a large and valuable collection must have been made by a 
lover and connoisseur of art. That Calderén’s love of art did not 
stop with mere collecting is evident in his treatise or Deposicién, 
which was drawn up in Madrid on July 8, 1677, only four years 
before his death. In this treatise, Calderén supported the master 
painters in their contention that since they were “artists” and not 
“artisans,” they were exempt from certain government taxes and 
assessments. This document defending the nobility of painting 
has the added significance, as noted by Menéndez y Pelayo, of 
furnishing a rare example of the dramatist’s prose style.* 

According to his Deposicién, Calderén attempted to base his 
judgment on the best of the ancient theorists. He arrived at the 
conclusion that painting seeks to imitate God’s handiwork in 
emulating Nature and is preeminent among the arts, for it embraces 
and commands all of them: “; Quién duda, que nimero transcendente 
de todas las Artes sea la principal que comprehende a todas?” 
(p. 34) As the last and highest proof of the nobility of painting, 
Calderén set forth the concept of God as Painter, who not only 
created the universe but made man in His own image, thus be- 
coming the painter of His own portrait. The critic further declared 
that since rulers, Philip IV, for example, have sought relaxation 


4 Historia de las ideas estéticas ..., 1, 405. 
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from their cares in painting, such exercise could hardly be other 
than noble, for “habilidad, que a diversién de mayores cuidados 
aprenden Reyes, no puede quedar villana para nadie” (p. 41). 

Certain of Calderén’s art theories which are set forth in the 
Deposicién are exemplified in the three plays that deal primarily 
with painting, namely, Darlo todo y no dar nada, El pintor de su 
deshonra, and the auto sacramental of the same title as the latter. 
Since these particular theories have been discussed by Curtius, I 
shall only summarize his findings. For example, the concept that 
painting is the highest of all the arts is expressed in Darlo todo y no 
dar nada in the weleome which Alexander the Great extends to the 
three painters at his court. The interrelationship of music, poetry, 
and painting is twice asserted in the play. The belief that portraits 
belong in the realm of urban culture is indicated in the dramatist’s 
presentation of Campaspe as a child of nature who is familiar with 
landscapes and battle paintings but who is ignorant of the meaning 
of retrato. 

Another aspect of portrait painting that appears in both Darlo 
todo y no dar nada and El pintor de su deshonra involves the theory 
that it is more difficult to portray a faultlessly beautiful woman 
than one who is less perfect, a principle which is also commented on 
by Francisco Pacheco in his Arte de la pintura: “los rostros her- 
mosos son mas dificultosos de retratar, como ensefia la experiencia.” 
And in El pintor de su deshonra, painting is presented as an in- 
tellectual art which does honor even to persons of rank. Curtius 
also points out that in the auto, El pintor de su deshonra, Calderén 
expressed the theory which he later reiterated in the Deposicién: 
“Human nature is a portrait created by the Divine Logos. He 
himself, prime origin and final sum of all sciences and arts, is a 
painter.’> 

This conception of God as Painter, which closely resembles the 
Neoplatonic theories of Lomazzo, Zuccaro, and Bellori,* and which 
Calderén phrased as follows: “Dios se retraté en el hombre, pues le 
sacé del egemplar de su idea, imagen y semejanza suya” (p. 42) is 
found, however, in other autos of Calderén not mentioned by 
Curtius. 


5 European Literature ..., pp. 567-568. 

6 See especially Bellori’s theory of the Idea, quoted by Elizabeth Gilmore 
Holt, Literary Sources of Art History (Princeton, 1947), p. 320: “When that 
high and eternal intellect, the creator of nature, made his marvellous works 
by reflecting deeply within himself, he established the first forms called Ideas. 
Each species was derived from that first Idea, and so was formed the ad- 
mirable web of created things.” 
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It appears repeatedly in the autos that deal with the theological 
history of humanity, namely, El pletto matrimomal del alma y el 
cuerpo, El veneno y la triaca, La vida es sueno, La cura y la 
enfermedad, Andromeda y Perseo, El pastor Fido, and the two 
versions of El divino Orfeo. All of these, like El pintor de su 
deshonra, treat of the creation of Man, the Origin of Sin, and the 
Redemption of Man; and they interpret these theological problems 
in much the same allegorical manner. 

In El veneno y la triaca, for instance, Lucifer describes himself, 
before his fall, as jealous of God when he views the portrait of 
Human Nature, the beautiful Bride-to-be of God, the Son. As a 
result of this jealousy, Lucifer incites the revolt of other angels 
and is cast out of Heaven. Continuing to plot against God, he 
now seeks to mar His most perfect creation. The following passage, 
containing one of the most exquisite of Calderén’s sonnets, is 
noteworthy for its artistic explanation of the Origin of Evil. Lucifer 
is addressing the Infanta (Human Nature) : 


i Mi tragedia empezé alli! 

Pues ensefiindome un dia, 

entre uno y otro perfil, 

un retrato de su esposa, 

desde el punto que la vi 

empecé, celoso y triste, 

a@ padecer y sentir, 

porque en la pintura estaba 

con vida y alma el matiz, 

y arrebatado en su amor, 

sin obrar ni discurrir, 

con mudas voces me acuerdo 

que dije al retrato asi: 

“Bellisima deidad, que repetida 

de uno y otro matiz, vives pintada; 
bellisima deidad, que iluminada 

de un rayo y otro, animas colorida, 
4Cémo estando en la l4mina sin vida 
dejas la vida a tu beldad postrada? 
4Cémo estando en el bronce inanimada 
dejas el alma a tu beldad rendida ? 
Si nacié con estrella tan segura 

tu duejio, y 6] no mas es sefior de ella, 
el influjo que debe a luz tan pura 
vuelve a su original (joh copa bella!), 
que es mucha vanidad de una hermosura 
querer estar pintada con su estrella.” 


(aunque la empresa perdi), 
que mientras Dios fuere Dios, 
no me pienso arrepentir. 
Gracias a la causa de ella, 
que fué el retrato que vi, 
lineado en los colores 

del clavel y del jazmin, 

de quien el original 
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eres ti, = de ti 
el ejemplar de la idea 
de Dios le sacé. .. . (pp. 184-185)7 


II 


Portrait painting reached its highest development in Spain,during 
the seventeenth century. The distinguished art critic, Enrique 
Lafuente Ferrari, goes so far as to say that the painting of that 
period, whether profane or religious, was for the most part portrai- 
ture. Indicative of the change that Baroque aesthetics brought 
to portraiture is Calderén’s assertion that the retrato represents 
the highest accomplishment of painting, since it reveals the soul, 
the God-like quality of human nature.*® Thus, his sonnet in the 
foregoing passage mirrors the Baroque distinction between Art 
and Nature: that art can arrest a fleeting instant in the flow of life 
and immortalize the character and personality of an individual, 
whereas nature is subject to the mutability of life. The transitori- 
ness of human beauty and grandeur can likewise be nullified by 
the artist’s ability to immobilize time and retain the moments that 
are uniquely occurring and make them eternal.’® 

Velazquez’ many portraits of King Philip IV were doubtless 
prompted by the artist’s fascination not only with the traits which 
differentiate individuals but also with the more elusive qualities 
which characterize a particular individual at a given moment. The 
conception that beauty can achieve permanence through art is 
poetically framed by Calderén in a sonnet depicting the age-old 
dispute between Death and Love. Though Death blots out the living 


7 Quotations from Calderén’s Autos sacramentales are from the edition 
by Angel Valbuena Prat, Obras completas ... de Calderén, Vol. III (Madrid, 
1952). 

8 Ensayo preliminar to his Spanish translation of Werner Weisbach’s El 
barroco, arte de la contrarreforma (Madrid, 1942), p. 37: “... en la pintura 
espafiola, devota o profana, todo, hasta el bodegén, es retrato; los santos, las 
virgenes, los frailes, los donantes.” 

® See also Depostoién ..., p. 26: “...no contenta [la pintura] con sacar 
parecida la exterior superficie de todo el Universo, elevé sus disefios a la 
interior pasién del 4nimo; pues en la posicién de las facciones del hombre 
(racional mundo pequefio) llegé su destreza aun a copiarle el alma... .” 

10 Cf. José Lépez-Rey, “Idea de la imitacién barroca,” Hispanic Review, 
XI (1943), 257: “Esta clara oposicién entre Arte y Naturaleza es esencial 
en el periodo barroco, en que el Arte, si perpetia aspectos naturales, lo hace 
justamente para vencer, inmobilizindolo, el fluir del tiempo, que impone un 
cambio incesante a las formas de la Naturaleza, mientras que el paralelismo y 
emulacién entre las obras de arte y las de la Naturaleza en el Renacimiento 
resulta de ser el Arte expresién de una idea de la Naturaleza como realidad 
perenne cuyo asiento temporal no es sino el presente.” 
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beauty that Love has perfected, Love is triumphant in making that 
beauty permanent by portraiture: 


La muerte y el amor una lid dura 
Tuvieron sobre cudl era mas fuerte, 
Viendo, que a sus arpones de una suerte 
Vida, ni libertad vivié segura. 

Una hermosura amor divina y pura 
Perficioné, donde su triunfo advierte; 
Pero borrando tanto sol la muerte, 
Triunf6 asi del amor y la hermosura. 

Viéndose amor entonces excedido, 

La deidad de una lémina apercibe, 
A quien borrar la muerte no ha podido. 

Luego bien el laurel amor recibe; 

Pues de quien vive y muere duefio ha sido, 
Y la muerte lo es sélo de quien vive. 
(El mayor monstrwo los celos, 1, 430)11 


It is of interest to recall that for the Renaissance painters, beauty 
was conceived as arising from exact proportion, clear outline, and 
stable relations. Their most famous definition of beauty, contained 
in Alberti’s De re Aedificatoria, required harmony of all parts, 
fitted together in specific proportions: “The beauty of a thing de- 
pends on the adjustment of all parts in proportion, so that one 
cannot add or take off, or change anything without impairing.’ 
Calderén repeats this traditional conception of beauty in El pimtor 
de su deshonra when he has Don Juan Roca explain to his wife, 
whose portrait he is painting, the technical requirements of 
simetria, medida, proporcién, and correspondencia: 


Deste arte la obligacién 
(Mirarme ahora, y no te rias) 
Es sacar las simetrias, 

Que medida, proporcién 

Y correspondencia son 

De la faccién; y aunque ha sido 
Mi estudio, he reconocido, 
Que no puedo desvelado 
Haberlas yo imaginado, 
Como haberlas tai tenido. 
Luego, si en su perfeccién 
La imaginacién exceden, 

Mal hoy los pinceles pueden 
Seguir la imaginacién. 


(Levéntase, arrojando los pinceles) 
Y asi me doy por vencido; 

Y te pido, si mi amor 

Volver quisiere a este error, 

No lo permitas, corrido 


11 References to Calderén’s Comedias are to the edition by J. G. Keil, 4 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1827-1830). 

12 Quoted by Irma A. Richter in her edition of Leonardo da Vinci’s Paragone 
(Oxford, 1949), p. 82. 
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De ver, que no he conseguido 
Retratarte parecida. 


Sarafina—Aunque quedo agradecida 
A las razones que das, 
Ofrezco no volver mas, 
Si me costase la vida, 
A dejarme retratar 
De ti, porque disgustado 
No he de verte. (Iv, 70-71) 


Moreover, beauty for the Renaissance artist meant exhaustive 
revelation of form, whereas in Baroque art, absolute clearness was 
obscured, and beauty no longer depended upon fully apprehensible 
clarity. Hence, according to Heinrich Wolfflin, explicit full face 
and full profile tended to disappear, and the half profile predom- 
inated in portraits.“ This change of viewpoint is reflected by 
Calderén in Darlo todo y no dar nada, when Apelles diplomatically 
pictures Alexander in half profile, thus avoiding the issue of 
whether to show or to disregard the imperfection which the king 
had in one eye. 

That principle of Baroque art which holds a portrait to be 
identical with the subject portrayed to the extent that it possesses 
character or soul is expressed by Calderén in El mayor monstruo 
los celos. When Octavian falls desperately in love with the portrait 
of an unknown woman whom he believes to be dead, he declares 
that he has never seen a more life-like beauty, for the painter has 
invested it with a soul: 


No vi mas viva hermosura, 
Que es alma de la pintura. (1, 430) 


This idea is reiterated in the dramatist’s last auto, La divina 
Philotea, left unfinished at his death: 


Te vi un dia en un retrato, 
te vi, dije, y dije bien, 

que en sus retratos el alma 

es donde se deja ver. (p. 1178) 


The Baroque artist felt compelled to portray the soul, for, as 
Lafuente Ferrari has so well expressed it, he felt duty bound to 
effect the artistic salvation of the human being which he had 
before him: 


Para el espafiol, el yo y el retrato, como imagen suya es una alusién a una 
realidad eterna e insobornable. Como el pintor espafiol no psicologiza, nada 
hay para él insignificante; desde el punto de vista del valor intrinseco de 
cada personalidad humana, todos los hombres son iguales y ante cada modelo 
puede vibrar plenamente nuestro sentimiento tragico de la vida. Esta es la 
estética que preside los retratos de Veldzquez, su penetrante objetividad 
aparencial que perpetia con la misma dignidad las princesas o los monstruos, 


18 Principles of Art History, translated by M. D. Hottinger (New York, 
1932), p. 196. 
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los reyes o los bufones. . . . A Velfzquez—como a Ribera o Zurbar4n—le 
importan, si, sus modelos, el individuo que posa ante él, enano o infanta, 
magnate o picaro, y su obra est& impregnada de ese sentimiento de la 
responsabilidad que le incumbe: la salvacién artistica del ser humano que 
tiene delante.14 


It 


Besides expressing such theories about art, Calderén made 
dramatic use in his plays of other aspects of his love for painting. 
One of the most important of these is his employment of a portrait 
as a theme or as a supporting element in the delineation of charac- 
ter, the development of plot, and the unification of structure. 

The scene mentioned above from El pintor de su deshonra, 
in which Don Juan Roca expatiates on the problems of his art, 
has for its primary purpose the revelation of the character of the 
husband and the wife, but it also foreshadows the tragic end of the 
play. Thus, in Act III, Prince Ursino arranges for an artist (the 
disguised Don Juan Roca) to paint the portrait of the beautiful 
woman he loves, without her being aware of it. Locked in a room 
which has a grilled door, the artist is horrified to discover that 
his subject, sitting on the adjoining terrace, is his own wife. Link- 
ing the picture which his love has tried in vain to paint with the 
one which jealousy will now successfully execute, he exclaims: 


; Qué miro! ; Valedme cielos! 

Que quiere hacer el dolor, 

Que el retrato, que el amor 

Erré, le acierten los zelos. (Iv, 86) 


This parallel reference to the first portrait scene becomes the 
basis of the structure of the play; it unifies the action and brings 
about the tragic denouement. 

Perhaps in no other play by Calderén does a portrait have such 
a@ prominent part as in El mayor monstruo los celos.* From the 
start, the dramatist masterfully interlinks the major characters— 
Herod, Mariamne, and Octavian—and he does this chiefly by the 
introduction of a portrait. 

Plotting treason against the Emperor Octavian, Herod sends 
his brother-in-law, Aristobulus, to aid Anthony in his war against 
the Emperor. Aristobulus is captured and brought before the 
Emperor, who becomes fascinated by a miniature worn by the 
captive. Wishing to conceal the identity of his sister Mariamne, 


14 Lafuente Ferrari, Ensayo preliminar, pp. 37-38. 

15 For other plays using the portrait theme, see Mujer, llora, y vencerds, Ul, 
653, 663; El secreto a voces, U1, 347, 351, 356, 360; El segundo Scipién, i, 
610-611; No hay cosa como callar, 111, 658, 667-668, 671-673, 677; Bien vengas, 
mal, si vienes solo, Iv, 703-704, 706-707. 
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Aristobulus declares the miniature to be the likeness of a lady no 
longer living. It is to this miniature that Octavian addresses the 
sonnet quoted earlier in connection with the art theory involved. 
In addition to its intrinsic lyric beauty, this sonnet has dramatic 
fitness, for it serves to delay the action and to prepare for the 
change which occurs in the character of Octavian. 

The Emperor falls hopelessly in love with the supposed dead 
lady of the miniature, and he seeks consolation in having the likeness 
reproduced in a large portrait, which he hangs over the door of 
his room. When the treacherous Herod is brought captive to the 
court, Octavian, now softened by love, invokes the aid of the minia- 
ture in tempering his anger against the traitor. However, the sight 
of his wife’s miniature in the hands of Octavian so rouses the 
jealousy of Herod that he rushes at the Emperor with drawn 
dagger. At that moment, the portrait of the lady falls between the 
two men and is pierced by Herod’s dagger. Swearing to avenge the 
“injured goddess,” Octavian seizes the dagger and orders Herod 
to prison. 

After the triumphant Emperor has entered Jerusalem, Mariamne 
appears before him to plead for her husband’s life. Learning thus 
the identity of the woman whose picture he has loved, Octavian not 
only spares Herod’s life but restores him to his former position, 
and he returns the miniature to Mariamne, Later, however, when 
Octavian is in Mariamne’s room because he has been falsely in- 
formed that her life is in danger, he grasps her hand and begs her 
to return the miniature to him. She gains possession of his dagger 
and repulses him. However, when she recognizes it as her husband’s 
dagger, which, according to prophecy, is to be the eventual instru- 
ment of her death, she drops it in consternation. 

Calderén thus employed a portrait as a significant element of the 
plot in El mayor monstruo los celos. For the remainder of this 
tragic story, the fateful dagger becomes the essential plot element. 

Imagery drawn from portrait painting is also used for dramatic 
purposes in Calderén’s plays. For instance, in the following passage 
from Lances de amor y fortuna, a sustained metaphor, wrought in 
the conceptista style, intensifies the balanced elements in the dia- 
logue. Rugero is describing a lady with whom he had once been 
in love. Aurora entreats him to stop, not wishing that “his tongue 
brush upon the white paper of her ears the portrait that his words 
will paint”: 


Bien que la pintarais quise, 
No que la pintarais bien. 
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No prosigas; que no quiero, 

Que en el candido papel 

De mis orejas se imprima 

La imagen de quien hacéis 
Vuestras razones matices 

Siendo la lengua el pincel. (1, 169) 


The same combination of metaphors is found in La hija del aire 
(Pt. I): 

Y asi me has de dar licencia 

Para pintarsela, siendo 

Hoy el lienzo tus orejas, 

Mis palabras los matices, 

Y los pinceles mi lengua. (11, 72) 


A young man’s effort to forget a first love, before falling in love 
for a second time, is compared to the artist’s method of blotting out 
a picture on a canvas before proceeding to paint over it: 


No espero, 

Que se pueda borrar amor primero. 
Ensefia la moral filosofia, 
Que una forma, donde otra forma habia, 
No se puede estampar tan facilmente. 
Expliquelo un ejemplo claramente: 
Cuando un pintor procura 
Linear una pintura, 
Si esté lisa la tabla, 
Faciles rasgos en bosquejo entabla; 
Mas si la tabla tiene 
Primero otra pintura, le conviene 
Borrarla, no confunda 
Con la primera forma la segunda. 
Ya me habraés entendido: 
Tabla lisa al primer amor ha sido 
Mi pecho; mas si hoy quiere 
Introducir segundo amor, espere 
A ver borrada aquella 
Imagen que adoré divina y bella. 
Y asi, aunque amor con ffciles enojos 
Desde el pecho a los ojos 
Lineas de fuego corra, 
Ahora no dibuja, sino borra. 

(Peor esté que estaba, 1, 222 


A more carefully elaborated comparison on the same subject is 
employed in Las manos blancas no ofenden in Federico’s description 
of Serafina, whom he has not seen since she was a child. He is 
unprepared for her transformation into a young woman of unsur- 
passed beauty, and he explains the change by comparing time to a 
painter who skillfully employs both hands, the left to blot out 
what the right hand has imperfectly painted: 

No sé, 
Si a las mejoras atiendo, 
Que hallé en su hermoso semblante, 
Que dos manos tiene el tiempo, 


Que una va perficionando, 
Cuando otra va destruyendo. 
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Mas bien sé, si en las acciones 
De un diestro pintor lo advierto, 
Pues cuando labra estudioso 
Alguna imagen, al lienzo 
Arrima el tiento, y descansa 
Luego, la mano en el tiento, 
Cuando no le sale a gusto 

El rasgo, que deja hecho, 

Lo que la derecha pinta, 

Borra la izquierda. Esto mesmo 
Al tiempo sucede; pues 
Cuando en breves afios tiernos 
Va ilustrando perfecciones, 

Va la hermosura en aumento; 
Pero cuando no le sale 

Tan a su gusto el objeto, 

Le quita con una mano 

El matiz, que otra le ha puesto; 
Siendo la edad de una dama 
Tabla, en que dibuja diestro, 
Hasta cierto punto, en que, 

De la imagen mal contento, 

El mismo vuelve a ir borrando 
Lo que é] mismo fué puliendo. (Iv, 162) 


Another way in which Calderén’s plays reflect the dramatist’s 
interest in painting may be seen in the fact that the “diestro pintor” 
to whom reference is made in the passage quoted above from Las 
manos blancas no ofenden may well have been Velazquez. Art 
critics have discovered pentimenti, that is, changes of execution, 
in the works of Velazquez, showing that the artist often corrected 
his work as he painted. These changes may have been occasioned 
by his method of painting rapidly, without the use of preliminary 
sketches. On the other hand, he may have been cramped by the 
close scrutiny of onlookers. It is well known that Philip IV spent 
hours with Velazquez, fascinated, no doubt, by the dexterity with 
which the painter gave life to his canvases.** 

It has been noted also that El sitio de Breda calls to mind 
Velazquez’ famous painting on the same subject.2”7 Both the play 
and the painting were officially commissioned by Philip IV to 
celebrate Spinola’s capture of Breda on June 5, 1625, an event 
considered glorious for the monarchy. Similarly, the equestrian 
pictures of Philip IV by Velazquez, “in which he and his steed 
so well become one another,” are brought to mind by the description 
of the royal procession in Calderén’s La banda y la flor (1v, 294- 


16 Carl Justi, Veldézquez y su siglo, translated into Spanish by Pedro 
Marrades (Madrid, 1953), p. 167. 

17 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Calderén y su teatro (Madrid, 1910), 
p. 379: “El sitio de Breda es una comedia que llamariamos hoy de circun- 
stancias, compuesta muy poco después de la toma de la plaza. Es el cuadro de 
las lanzas, puesto en verso; pero, desgraciadamente, lo que cabe y es hermosisimo 
en la pintura, no lo es tanto puesto en las tablas.” 
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295).4* The poet, in obvious competition with painting, describes 
the king and not only claims for him the foremost honors in 
horsemanship but also extols his skill in arms and the hunt and his 
talents in painting and music. 

One is again reminded of Velazquez and his consummate gift for 
representing space, air, and atmosphere, by the passage in Darlo 
todo y no dar nada in which Calderén has Apelles describe the 
portrait he proposes to paint :”® 

Digo, sefior, que pondré 

Al retrato tal cuidado, 

Que, aunque en el lienzo pintado, 
Tan fuera del lienzo esté, 

Que llegue tu amor feliz 

A persuadirse, no en vano, 


Que echarla puede la mano 
Entre el cuadro y el matiz. (Iv, 18) 


After the assistant has placed the painter’s equipment in a favorable 
light, Campaspe is notified, whereupon a group of maidens prepare 
to sing in order to make the sitting less arduous. The assistant 
grinds the colors, and the painter is ready to begin his work, Apelles 
enjoins Campaspe to remain perfectly still during the sitting so that 
he may better capture the reality of the atmosphere: 


(Siéntase ella, y él pone el bastidor, 
toma la paleta y Chichén muele los 
colores y pinta Apeles) 


Campaspe—i,Qué hago yo aqui, para que él 
Desde alli les represente 
A otros mi imagen? 


Apeles— No hagais 
Mudanza, para que llegue 
A coger mas fijo el aire. 


Campaspe—i Que no haga mudanza quieres? 


Apeles— Es fuerza que, si la hacéis, 
Todo lo que pinte, yerre. (Iv, 20) 


18 Richard C. Trench, The Life and Genws of Calderén (New York, 1856), 
pp. 64-65. 

19 See also Valbuena Prat, Calderén, su personalidad, su arte draméatico, 
su estilo y sus obras (Barcelona, 1941), pp. 126-127: “Apeles hace pensar, 
en muchos detalles, en Velazquez, pintor de corte de a IV, y en el cuadro 
de claroscuro, se piensa, involuntariamente, en retratos de su escuela como el 
célebre de Géngora, del Museo del Prado.” Velfzquez’ genius for capturing 
the perspective of the atmosphere is characterized as follows by the Spanish 
art critic, SAnchez Cantén: “Fué invencién barroca trabar en el sentido de 
la profundidad los distintos planos mediante figuras de enlace situadas de 
través. Velfzquez afiade los impalpables lazos del ambiente que, penetrando 
todo, dan al Ambito, dentro del cual la escena se desarrolla, la apariencia 
justa de la misma realidad, por virtud de la observacién de los cambios que 
en los objetos—forma y color—introducen las capas de aire interpuesto.” 
Quoted by Bernardino de Pantorba, Imagimeros espafioles (Madrid, 1952), p. 
199. 
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The “painterly” quality of Baroque art, described by Wolfflin,” 
is evoked in the following description of a landseape in which the 
masses of trees merge and appear blurred and indistinct: 


Essos Arboles que vees 
que en confusos laberintos, 
con orden en no guardarla, 
con estudio en no admitirlos 
hazen diversos payses 
que en tornasoles y visos 
se ignora de sus pimpollos 
si flores o aves han sido. 
(auto, La vida es suefio, p. 1863) 


In connection with the sources of El pintor de su deshonra,”' the 
theory has been advanced that Calderén conceived the idea for the 
play from a tragic episode in the life of Alonso Cano, one of the 
most celebrated sculptors and painters of seventeenth century Spain. 
On June 10, 1644, Alonso Cano’s young wife, Maria Magdalena, 
was murdered in her bed by an assailant who stabbed her fifteen 
times with a knife. Cano was charged with having committed the 
erime himself or with hiring a murderer for the task. Although 
a recent biographer of the artist believes that Cano was unjustly ac- 
cused,”” the fact remains that he was imprisoned and tortured, but 
he was later released. In dating Calderén’s comedia around the 
years 1648-1650, H. W. Hilborn has based his conclusion primarily 
upon the versification, but he states that his deduction agrees with 
the evidence advanced by Wurzbach with respect to the historical 
reference.* 

The examples given in the foregoing discussions have demon- 
strated that Calderén employed the portrait theme for various 
purposes in his plays. He used it as a subject for stylistic patterns 
and rhetorical effects as well as an instrument for furthering the 
plot, for uniting subplots and main plots, for focusing attention on 
a central theme, and for interlinking characters. A study of the 
treatment of the portrait theme provides an insight into one of 
the most interesting aspects of Calderén’s dramatic art. 


IV 
At the time that portrait painting reached its peak in Spain with 


20 Principles of Art History, pp. 18-32. 

21 W. von Wurzbach, Calderons Werke (Leipzig, 1910), vu, 200. See also 
Pantorba, Imagineros espaioles, p. 77, who adds in a footnote: “Dicese que 
el proceso que de este drama se incoé existia en el Archivo Histérico Nacional; 
pero desaparecié de aqui hace unos afios y hoy es desconocido.” 

22 Harold E. Wethey, Alonso Cano (Princeton, 1955), pp. 20-21. 

28 Harry W. Hilborn, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca (Toronto, 1938), p. 48. 
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the works of Velazquez, religious art also rose to a new height with 
the sculptured masterpieces of Martinez Montafiés, the painting 
and sculpture of Alonso Cano, and the famous Madonnas of 
Murillo. This emphasis on religious art, especially the depiction of 
the Virgin, was, of course, heightened by the Papal edict of 1617 
proclaiming the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

Calderén’s special devotion to the Virgin is well demonstrated 
by the large number of paintings, statues, and plaques honoring the 
Mother of Christ which were included in his art collection. In his 
autos, the Marian theme is second in importance only to that treat- 
ing the mystery of the Eucharist.2* Furthermore, the dramatist 
clearly refers to painted representations of the Virgin in certain 
passages in the plays, as may be seen, for example, in the following 
stage direction in the auto, La hidalga del valle: 


(Va a subir [la Culpa] por una escalera y dbrese la apariencia y baja por una 
tramoya la Hidalga que la hard una nina, hasta ponerse encima de la Culpa, 
como se pinta). (p. 128) 


Similar allusions are found also in the auto, El Santo Rey don 
Fernando (Pt. II, p. 1298 and p. 1301), and in La Virgen del 
Sagrario, the reference is to the imagen de bulto of the Virgin in 
Toledo, a “bellisima Morena” who is seated in a wooden chair, her 


dress covered with “sutil bafio de plata.” When the Virgin appears 
before Saint Ildefonso and presents him the chasuble, she embraces 
her own statue and declares that it is her most faithful likeness 


(1, 410). 

Much the same allusion to this Virgin appears again in the poem 
Psalle et sile,> a composition suggested by the inscription on the 
choir’s grille in the Cathedral of Toledo. Calder6én must have been 
greatly moved by this treasure house of art and tradition, for he 
retained until the day of his death a replica of the Virgin of the 
choir of the Cathedral of Toledo. 

Calderén’s appreciation of painting and sculpture is likewise 
discernible in the various memorias de apariencias,”* signed holo- 
graph copies of which have survived. The directions for the 
scenery for A Maria el corazén (1664) give some conception of the 


24 See Valbuena Prat, Prélogo to Obras completas ... de Calderén, m1, 20: 
“Es curiosa la obsesién por el tema de la Inmaculada Concepcién en diversas 
obras de sus postreros veinte afios, que revelan la acrecentacién en su fervor 
mariano. Asi, Las érdenes militares (1662) ...es m4s una obra en loor de la 
Inmaculada Concepcién que una pieza eucaristica propiamente tal, aunque, al 
fin se aluda a este misterio.” 

25 Edition by Leopoldo Trénor (Valencia, 1945), pp. 3-4. 

26 See Valbuena Prat, Prélogo to Obras completas, 111, 20-21. 
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extent to which the dramatist relied upon religious art as well as 
upon landscape painting in the staging of his autos.?" 

Closely related to painting is the art of polychromy in sculpture, 
which was brought to a high level in Spain in the seventeenth 
century. Among the artists who excelled in this work was Francisco 
Pacheco, who executed the polychromed finish of some of the master- 
pieces of Montafiés, and who left in his famous book, Arte de la 
pintura, a detailed explanation of the process he used for polishing 
the carved statuary and covering the surface, first with a thin 
coating of plaster and later with burnished gold.” 

Calderén was concerned with this aspect of painting also in the 
composition of the historical play, La aurora en Copacabana, which 
deals with the conquest of Peru by Pizarro and Almagro and the 
establishment of a shrine in honor of the Virgin Mary. When the 
Spaniards find themselves in the midst of a conflagration started by 
their enemies, they call upon the Virgin and »re saved by her 
miraculous appearance. Witnessing this miracle, the Indian 
Yupangui becomes a faithful devotee and, haunted by the picture 
that has been indelibly stamped on his mind, he attempts to carve 
a statue of the Virgin. The results of the amateur’s eftorts are, 
naturally, imperfect, but he hopes that a painter, supplying color 
to the statue, can make it acceptable: 


Que estando sélo en blanco, 
Haber de suplir es fuerza 

Ahora en lo que no es 

Lo que serf, cuando tenga 

La encarnacién de los rostros 

Y manos, y la viveza 

De la estofa del ropage. (m1, 470) 


It is evident then that Calderén’s interest in art was an abiding 
one. It became an integral part of his drama, and it reflects not 
only his personal feelings but also the taste of his time—both in 
religious art and in portrait painting. 


27 Pérez Pastor, Documentos ..., pp. 303-305. 
28 This explanation contained in Pacheco’s book is quoted by Pantorba, 
Imagineros espaiioles, p. 13. 





The Sources and Methocs of Minsheu’s 
Guide into the Tongues 


By James L. Rosier 


Cornell University 


The first dictionary in English based on etymology was John 
Minsheu’s Guide into the Tongues (1617). References have been 
made to Minsheu in various studies in the past,? but the dictionary 
itself has never received close investigation, especially in terms of 
its sources, methods, and influence. In the history of English lexi- 
cography, the Guide into the Tongues is of distinctive importance 
for a number of reasons. For one thing, Minsheu is the first 
English lexicographer to make extensive citations of his sources, 
not only in the preface, but in each entry.* Also, Minsheu set a 
precedent by including early English vocabulary in his: dictionary. 
He cites words from both Old and Middle English, and frequently 
uses an Old English word to explain an etymology. Old English 
had been. printed, of course, much earlier (e.g., in Lambarde’s 
Archaionomia), but Minsheu was the first to recognize its lexi- 
cographical significance; moreover, no earlier English dictionary 
had included Chaucerian vocabulary. The Guide is the first multi- 
lingual dictionary which places the English word first, a precedent 
of which Minsheu was well aware. He remarks in the Lectori: 


My purpose in placing the English first, before other tongues, is for the use 
chiefly of our owne Nation ... to finde out any Word by order of Alphebet 
they call or looke for . . . besides to have the Etymologies of them as of all 
the rest .. . which none other yet ever hath performed. 


The Guide is also of importance because of the considerable in- 


1I am indebted to the Grant-in-Aid Fund of Cornell University for a 
generous grant which assisted me in the preparation of this paper. 

2 The principal discussions of Minsheu are Leo Wiener, ‘‘Spanish Studies 
in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ Modern Quarterly 
of Language and Literature, v(1899), 3-11, and a brief, popular survey 
by Ernest Weekly, ‘‘Our Early Etymologists,’’ Quarterly Review, CcLvII 
(1931), 63-72. There are a few references to the Guide in D. T. Starnes and 
G. E. Noyes, The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755 
(Chapel Hill, 1946). The unique publishing history of the Guide has received 
thorough treatment by F. B. Williams, Jr., “Scholarly Publication in Shake- 
speare’s Day: A Leading Case,” in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies 
(Washington, D. C., 1948), pp. 755-773. 

3 Starnes and Noyes, op. ctt., are apparently in error when they remark 
that “To Blount [in the Glossographia] belongs the credit for being the first 
English lexicographer to cite the authorities he had consulted” (p. 47). 
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fluence it had on later lexicographers. In Blount’s Glossographia 
(1656), Minsheu is listed as one of the nine principal sources 
in ‘‘To the Reader,’’ and Blount often uses historical information 
or lore from the Guide, as at cockney and capricorn. Somner was 
also presumably indebted to the Guide for Old English in his 
Dictionariwm Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum (1659). A curious in- 
stance of indebtedness is Stephen Skinner’s Etymologicon, Linguae 
Anglicanae (1671); in his prefaces Skinner attacks Minsheu 
severely, but then uses the Gusde extensively as a source. Skinner 
ineludes Minsheu in a list of lexicographers who are said to repre- 
sent ‘‘Etymologiae ineptiae tibi risum aut stomachum commove- 
runt,’’ and refers to Minsheu’s efforts with the blunt remark: 


Industriam ejus probo, Judicium & Fidem non probo. Multa absurde, multa 
violenter, tanquam rudentibus, detorquet, imo, quod minime omnium ipsi 
ignoscendum est, saepe, ne Etyma desint, vocabula ex proprio cerebro com- 
miniscitur. 


In the text of the Etymologicon, however, it is Minsheu to whom 
Skinner turns most frequently among the various authorities he 
quotes. There are a few entries in which Skinner disagrees with 
Minsheu, as at Halbert, where Skinner notes: ‘‘Vide alia apud 
Minsevum his etiam minus probabilia....’’ More often he states 
that Minsheu is to be preferred to other etymologists, as at Jeopardy, 
where he lists many solutions, but then adds: ‘‘Sed Minseui Etymon 
praefero.’’ Usually, however, Skinner simply gives Minsheu’s 
explanation with no comment. Under the G entries alone Minsheu 
is cited some eighteen times and such citations continue throughout 
the dictionary in an average of two to three times a page. Junius, 
in his Etymologicon Anglicum (1743), was also indebted to Min- 
sheu, whom he openly defends against Skinner’s charges; in his 
preface, Junius remarks that ‘‘Testimonium, quod vir doctus [i.e., 
Skinner] dedit, paullo quantumvis serverius. .. .’’ Another in- 
stance of early influence is in N. Bailey’s An Universal English 
Dictionary (1721), in which Minsheu is cited as one of the ‘‘Great 
Names of approved Etymologists.’’ Minsheu’s role in English 
etymology did not cease in the 18th century, however, because 
he is frequently referred to as an authority in such an important 
work as W. W. Skeat’s An Etymological Dictionary (1st ed., 1879- 
1882) .° 


4Note the statement by Wanley in his Catalogus, “Guil. Minshaei Dic- 
tionarium XI. Linguarum, cum magna copia vocum Saxonicarum, quas e 
regione adscripsit Guil. Somnerus.” 

5 See, for example, Skeat’s entries under arsenal, avast, branch, comply, 
concert, evict, flagrant, garrote, gavilkind, geography, hawker, moot, noggin; 
Skeat gives information from Minsheu’s Spanish dictionaries, as well as the 
Guide. 
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In the Epistle Minsheu lists twelve names as his major sources. 
These names, however, are of famous men, such as Plato, Cicero, 
and Quintillian, who would be well-known to prospective buyers of 
the Guide and thus serve as a kind of selling point. With two or 
three exceptions, especially the works of Isidore and the Sealiger 
brothers, the sources named in this list are used only occasionally. 
For most of his information, Minsheu drew upon the vast reservoir 
of lexicography which had had such a tremendous growth and 
influence in the continental Renaissance; his use of this material 
surpasses in scope that of his predecessors in English lexicography.’” 

Altogether, there are references to approximately fifty medieval 
and Renaissance compilers of lexicons and commentators on lan- 
guage, not including numerous other sources from which Minsheu 
obtained information about lore and legal terms. Of these fifty, 
however, there is evidence that Minsheu used only some fifteen 
lexical works® as his principal sources,® of which a few are polyglot 
dictionaries, such as those of Calepine and Guichard. It is probable 
that Minsheu’s citations from minor authors, such as Aelius Stilo, 
Philoxen, Macrobius, and Nebrissensis, were not taken directly from 
the individual works, but from encyclopedic compendiums which 
contained these authors. 


The large number of sources to which Minsheu refers is impressive 
in itself, but his incisive methods of selection from them are even 
more significant. Since it is Minsheu’s purpose in the Guide to 
propose etymologies for words from eleven languages, his use of 
the earlier multi-lingual dictionaries is particularly instructive. 


6H. B. Williams, op. cit., has noted other advertising methods used by 
Minsheu. 

7For an excellent account of the continental authorities in the Latin- 
English, English-Latin dictionary tradition, see D. T. Starnes, Renaissance 
Dictionaries (Austin, 1954); note esp. pp. 369-373. 

8 The fifteen sources of which Minsheu makes most frequent use are: Isidore’s 
Etymologies, Reuchlin’s Vocabularius (1475-6), Perottus’ Cornucopia (1489), 
Pagninus’ Institutio Hebraica (1526), Calepine’s Dictionarium (there were 
many editions in the 16th and 17th centuries), Budaeus’ Commentarii Linguae 
Graecae (1529), Stephanus’ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (1543), Suidas’ Lezt- 
con (1544), Caninius’ Institutiones (1554), Avenarius’ Liber Radicum 
(1568), A. Junius’ Nomenclator (1585), Kilian’s Teutonicae linguae (1599), 
Guichard’s L’harmonie (1606), Buxtorf’s Lexicon hebraicum (1607), and 
Covarrubias’ Tesora de la Lengva Castellana (1611). Other authorities which 
are used less frequently are: Festus’ De Verborum Significatu, Valla’s 
Elegantiae (of which there were fifty-nine editions between 1471 and 1536), 
Ascenius’ Doctrinale (1504), Munster’s Lexicon trilinguae (1530), Postellus’ 
De originibus de linguae (1538), and Gruter’s Suspiciones (1591). 

®A principal source is defined here as one from which there are citations 
made extensively and consistently throughout the dictionary. 
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There are four such works which are employed consistently, namely, 
Friar Calepine’s famous Dictionarium, which by 1616 included 
eleven languages, Johannes Avenarius’ Liber Radicum (1568), 
Adrian Junius’ The Nomenclator, or Remembrancer (1585), and 
St. Guichard’s L’harmonie étymologigue des langues . . .(1606). 
It was customary in these dictionaries to propose the etymology 
for only the Latin, or, in the case of Guichard, for Hebrew. Re- 
ferring specifically to Calepine and others in the classical tradi- 
tion, Minsheu remarks in the Secunda Epistola Lectori that: 


. . they give the Etymologies but only of the Latine, and sometimes of the 
Greeke, but I performe it in all eleuen, as also lay the Languages which 
are of one sound (for memories sake) together, which none of them, nor others 
yet euer haue done. 


Minsheu does not always fulfill his pledge to explain the origin of 
each word in all eleven languages, but he usually attempts to give 
a more inclusive summary of information than the other diction- 
aries. The Guide also differs in the content of its citations. Par- 
ticularly Calepine and Junius cite long passages from classical 
Latin writers which illustrate the use of a word, usually without 
relevance to its etymology. Minsheu, however, is more concise and 
to the point. He gives commentary (his own or borrowed) perti- 
nent only to the meaning or derivation of a word, and occasionally 
adds lore or historical details which also bear on etymology. Unless 
a word has particular historical or legal interest, Minsheu seldom 
cites long quotations, but condenses or selects the most relevant 
part of a commentary. 

Among the polyglot dictionaries, Minsheu is indebted to Cale- 
pine’s more than the others; this is understandable since the Dic- 
tionarium was probably the most famous work of its kind during the 
16th and early 17th centuries. It is important to observe, however, 
that while Minsheu refers to Calepine frequently, his actual borrow- 
ings from that source are only incidental. There are numerous and 
fundamental differences between the Guide and the Dictionarium 
which reveal that Minsheu was never content to rely solely on Cale- 
pine, or any other one authority. Since his primary purpose is not 
to record usage, but derivation, he does not use Calepine’s citations 
from the classics. He also seeks to include variants of a foreign 
word, where Calepine and others would cite only one form. For 
example, at Gourd, Minsheu cites Gallic courge, courcourde and 
German Kurbs, Kiirbiss, while Calepine enters wne courge, Ein 
Kiirbiss. That Minsheu attempts to vary his entries with new, 
and sometimes more precise, material can be witnessed in the dif- 
ferences of spelling and forms from Calepine: 
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Calepine Minsheu 
Nares: Germ. Die Nasstdchen Nostrill: T. Nassen-liéscher 
It. Narice, buchi del It. Narice, ventaglio 
naso del naso 

Belg. noesgaten Belg. neuse-gat 
Rather than using the multi-lingual compendiums derivatively, 
Minsheu turns conscientiously to the bi-lingual (such as, German- 
English, Spanish-English, Hebrew-Latin) dictionaries for more 
accurate and extended information. In this respect, the Guide 
provides a useful catalogue of the numerous lexical works available 
to early students of language. 

Of unusual interest is Minsheu’s vigorous concern with the heri- 
tage of the English language. Since this concern was not always 
shared by other contemporary English lexicographers, Minsheu 
seeks information from the English chroniclers and antiquarians. 
From Roger Hoveden’s Chronica he cites details about the origin 
of Watling Street and Daneguilt (or Danegold). At Folke-mate, 
and elsewhere, he enters a quotation from Stowe’s Survey of 
London (1598). There are numerous citations from Lambarde’s 
Eirenarcha (1581) and A Perambulation of Kent (1576), as at 
Doomesday, Shot, and the entries on the days of the week. Other 
sources which are used consistently are Camden’s Britannia ... 
(1586) and Rematines (1604), and Verstegen’s Restitution of De- 
cayed Intelligence (1605). 

Minsheu must have had access to a relatively large quarry of 
Old English words (perhaps one of the Old English-Latin manu- 
script vocabularies of the 16th century), because the illustrations 
of ‘‘our old Saxon tongue’’ in the Guide are abundant. Usually, 
Minsheu simply enters the O]d English form after the main entry, 
but not infrequently he seeks to explain the derivation of a word 
in terms of its Saxon ancestry, which reveals his refusal to rely 
entirely on traditional lexicography that sought to explain all words 
in terms of a Latin-Greek, or Hebrew, origin. Especially pertinent 
here are his derivations of constable (comes stabuliz), gavelkind 
(gyfe eal cyn), reeve (Gerefa), shire (scyra), and sheriff (scyre 
reue).*° Many of the citations, particularly of lore (e.g., at was- 
sail), concerning the etymological significance of Old English words 
are taken from Verstegen and Lambarde, both of whom had been 
active in Old English scholarship in the Elizabethan period. 
Throughout the first third of the Guide references to Chaucer are 


10 Even though many of Minsheu’s etymologies from Old English are in- 
correct, as gospell (God’s spell) and steward (steede and warde), they are 
indicative of his interest in the native development of words. 
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frequent, but appear only sporadically in the rest of the dictionary. 
Sometimes the only citation for a word is Chaucer, such as at 
disapered and disheuiled >“ in other instances Chaucerian vocabu- 
lary is added to illustrate an earlier stage of the language.™ 
Minsheu’s lively interest in the native elements of his language 
anticipates the development of the historical method in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. 

It is an obvious fact that Minsheu, like his predecessors and many 
who came after him, did not have accurate or systematic methods 
of determining etymology, and that therefore the Ginde into the 
Tongues is full of errors and nonsense. It is of interest, however, 
to observe some of the ways by which Minsheu sought to explain 
the origins of words and to inquire whether his explanations seem 
to fall into any general patterns of method.” 

Before turning to the means of derivation themselves, it is im- 
portant to note the general etymological procedure of the Guide. 
In some instances no etymology is proposed at all; the English 
word is merely illustrated with similar words or expressions in 
foreign languages. Sometimes the opinion of another lexicographer 
is cited, or two or more different opinions are given. Occasionally, 
Minsheu attempts to review and discuss many suggestions and to 
designate the one he thinks to be most probable, as at Magician. 
Finally, and perhaps of greatest interest, Minsheu frequently enters 
his own explanation. 

In the Secunda Epistola Lectori, he tells us that ‘‘Languages 
differ from each other by the figures, Prothesis, Aphaeresis, Epen- 
thesis, Syncope, Paragoge, Apocope. ...’’ The application of these 
and other figures to illustrate the changes of words from one 
language to another was, of course, the classical method of etymolog- 
ical inquiry which persisted well into the 18th century. In his 
entries, however, Minsheu never mentions the figures, as John 
Baret does, for example, in some of his etymologies in the Alvearie 
(1573). Nor does he systematically apply similar figures to ap- 
parently similar constructions. Nevertheless, it is possible to infer, 
on the basis of word-formations which are essentially alike, the ways 
of analysis by which he proceeded. 


11 Note also the entries: neate, crone, daffe, old prating Beldame, and 
crouch. 

12 Other early lexicographers—but later than Minsheu—who cite Chaucer 
were: Blount (Glossographia, 1656), Skinner (Etymologicon, 1671), and Ed- 
ward Phillips (The New World of English Words, 5th edition, 1696). 

13 The discussion of method is concerned only with the derivation of English 
words. 
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One method was to find a word in another language which was 
presumably cognate with the English. Thus, he derives bibbe from 
French and Latin bibere, with the remark, ‘‘because it doth re- 
ceive the drinke that the childe slavers from the mouth.’’ When 
he confronts a compound, Minsheu proceeds by one of two related 
methods. If he considers the word to be composed entirely of native 
elements, he explains it in terms of each of its parts. Examples are: 


Breakfast ... because that meale breaketh the fast of that daie. 


Bridegrome . . . brides Groome or waiting man, as the manner is for him to 
waite the first day. 


Cowslips . .. because the cow is much delighted and lickes this flower up with 
her lips. 


Dismay ... taketh the name from the Moneth of May, for in that Moneth the 
flowers of the field, though never so beautiful, withered by the fervent 
heat of the Sunne, hang their heads, and falle away: So that this 
te being translated to the mind, signifieth a kinde of languishing 
thereof. 


Fulsome .. . as it were full, provoking to vomit. 
Husband ... from house and band, the band or stay of the house. 


Likewise, if he thinks that a word is made up of elements from a 

foreign language, he translates literally each part of the compound 

for the derivation. Thus, he explains: 

Adulterie . . . seemeth to have taken that name as it were ad alterius thorum, 
to anothers bed, which the Adulterer alwaies aimeth at. 


Ambush . . . Of Bosco, i. a wood, because the ambushes are often made in 
woods. 


Hotchpot ...a mingle mangle of the Dutch Hutspot, which is flesh cut into 
little peeces, and sodden with hearbes or rootes, or of Hocher gal, 
to shake, because such meat must be shaken and stirred, or else it will 
not be made readie but burne to the Ripkin. 


Kerchiefe . . . ex courrir, to cover, and chef, the head. 

Mulberry ... of Mora, lingering or slow coming forth, because it doth not 
budde, nor come forth, till other trees have done, least it should also 
be nipped with cold. 

Another method of interpretation, and one which leads Minsheu 

furthest astray, is to explain a word according to the way it 

sounds like another word in a foreign language. Illustrations are: 


Becke, or nod with the head .. . It cometh from the French word, bec, i. the 
beake or bill of a bird: for so men becke as the bird pecketh meat 
with his beake. 


Coy, quaint, nice . . . from Fr. Quoy, what, because such folks do use that 
word very often. 


to Slaver or driuell . . . from saliva. 


Not dissimilar from these methods is Minsheu’s habit of interpre- 
ting a word in terms of its semantic function, i.e., to explain origin 
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on the basis of the action that a word suggests. Thus, for example, 
he comments on: 


Gaddeflie or Goad flie . . . because with her sting she pricks like a Goade, or 
because she makes the cattle gadde vp and downe with stinging and 
uexing them. 


Grounds, dregges, and lees of any liquor ... because they sinke to the bottome 
or grounde. 


Honie moone . . . applied to those that love well at the first, and not so well 
afterwards, it is hony now, but it will change as doth the moone. 


Shallop, a small boat ... from shallow up, because being a small vessel, it 
goeth up into shallow places. 


Strawberry . .. because they grow in woods and fields, not by heaps and 
clusters, but as it were strawed heere and there. 

It will be observed that some of the possible classifications of method 

I have mentioned here tend to overlap; that is, Minsheu sometimes 

combines different ways of explication for a single entry. 

In addition, Minsheu recognizes that some words have arisen by 
a kind of corruption (folk-etymology), as at Lobster, which he 
correctly derives from lepestere. He also notes the eommonization 
of proper names, as at Harlot (from ‘‘the name of Harlotha the 
concubine to William the Conqueror’’) and May (‘‘Maia, mother 
of Mercury’’). Either on the authority of another or by his own 
reasoning, he occasionally sees an amalgamated compound in native 
words, such as Lark (‘‘Sax. leewwerc ... our lives worke’’), Wanton 
(‘‘quasit want one... wanting one to play withal’’), and Steward 
(steede and ward). Minsheu’s personality, like Samuel Johnson’s, 
is stamped upon his work by supplementing lexicographical infor- 
mation with anecdotes. At Garlick he tells us how he has found 
garlic especially preferable while on board ship; at Gourd, he re- 
lates a tale of the onion, gourd, and radish, and other anecdotes 
may be found under Quest and Umbrella. 

Among the 16th- and 17th-century English dictionaries, whether 
hard-word, bi-lingual or purely etymological, the Guide into the 
Tongues is one of the most interesting and provocative documents 
for studies of early linguistic knowledge and practices. The im- 
portance’* and popularity of the work is attested not only by the 
influence which it exerted on later lexicographers, but also by the 
fact that it is one of the most common Jacobean books extant today.*® 


14 Leo Wiener has remarked that ‘‘ There is not any similar production in any 
country in the seventeenth century that can at all be compared with this 
labour’’ (op. cit., p. 7). 

15 Professor F. B. Williams, Jr., has told me that the 1617 edition has 
survived in at least 125 copies, and the issues of the 2nd edition in probably a 
greater number. 
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In the dictionary itself we find the reflection of a man who not only 
had a command of an enormous range of medieval, Renaissance, 
and contemporary sources, but who used these sources with con- 
sidered care. The Guide into the Tongues bears the imprint of a 
student of language who approached his task with the gifts of 
learning and imagination. 





Escape from History: Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc 


By Rocer B. Salomon 
Yale University 


For Mark Twain as for many other individuals of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries faith in history was a substitute for faith 
in God. But Twain’s was always a tenuous faith—tormented by a 
dream of freedom and innocence outside the grip of time, shaken 
by his abiding sense of human sinfulness, and finally destroyed 
by personal suffering and a growing awareness of the oligarchic 
and imperialistic drift of America. Even A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court, ostensibly Twain’s most belligerent assertion 
of the moral and material progress of Western Civilization, is a 
deeply ambivalent book and ultimately an artistic failure because of 
its ambivalence. It is a novel in which the conscious intentions of 
the author are at cross purposes with his most deeply felt imagina- 
tive insights. Clearly Twain created the Yankee in order to attack 
the past and defend the future; but in his personal aggressiveness, 
his Promethean pride (“For such as have brains there are no de- 
feats, but only victories’) and his optimism regarding the mallea- 
bility of human nature and the power of technology, the Yankee 
comes to symbolize merely the most fatuous hopes of nineteenth- 
eentury America. He is, of course, eventually trapped in the 
holocaust of a collapsing civilization. 

The unresolved and largely unacknowledged ambiguities of the 
Connecticut Yankee became, under the stresses of the 90’s, the 
intellectual problems with which Twain was to wrestle for the rest 
of his life. On the one hand, he attempted to develop (largely but 
not exclusively in certain still unpublished manuscripts?) a cyclical 
theory of history. On the other, he was more and more impelled 
to escape imaginatively from the nightmarish implications of his 
own theories. Joan of Arc can be most fruitfully examined as a 
final, desperate attempt to establish values apart from the futile 
treadmill of sin and suffering which was the life of man on earth. 


1 The Works of Mark Twain (New York, 1922-25), xtv, 130. Cited in the 
body of the text by volume and page numbers; in footnotes cited as Works. 

2 Notably in “Eddypus, Books I and II” and the fragments collected by De 
Voto as “Letters from the Earth,” catalogued respectively as Paine 42a and 
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I 
JOAN AS A HISTORICAL PHENOMENON 


About Joan Twain felt none of the mixed emotions which had 
characterized his attitude toward the Yankee. He revered her as 
a glorious enigma, a lonely exception to the laws of historical 
causality. The personality which made possible her amazing 
career, he says in an article called “St. Joan of Are,” “is one to be 
reverently studied, loved, and marveled at, but not to be wholly 
understood and accounted for by even the most searching analysis.” 
Other geniuses were, at least in part, the product of their environ- 
ment, but Joan’s qualities “became immediately usable and effec- 
tive without the developing forces of a sympathetic atmosphere and 
the training which comes of teaching, study, practice. " @_ 
short, “out of a cattle-pasturing peasant village lost in the remote- 
ness of an unvisited wilderness and atrophied with ages of stupefac- 
tion and ignorance we cannot see a Joan of Are issue equipped to 
the last detail for her amazing career and hope to be able to ex- 
plain the riddle of it, labor at it as we may. It is beyond us. All 
the rules fail in this girl’s case. In the world’s history she stands 
alone—quite alone.’ 

Thus does Twain define the historical problem presented by the 
Joan of Are story and his definition is scarcely more extreme, on 
the whole, than that of other nineteenth-century commentators. 
Even the great Michelet, while he makes a perfunctory attempt to 
relate certain facets of Joan’s life (e.g., her visions and her taking 
up arms) to her social background, ends his account of her in a 
burst of romantic and patriotic ardor; she is a “living enigma,” a 
“phenomenon,” a “marvel,” a “mysterious creature.’’* Her Catholic 
biographers, of course, whom Twain read and from whom he oc- 
casionally borrowed source material, were authorized by their faith 
to abandon the yardstick of rationality completely. Actually, 
according to Charles Lightbody, the nineteenth-century Joan, the 
Joan of modern French historians and most American writing, is 


De Voto (DV)33 in the Mark Twain Estate Papers (cited below as MTP). 
All quotations from unpublished MSS and most of the text of this article 
excluding the Introduction are Copyright 1957 by Roger B. Salomon and the 
Mark Twain Co. The author gratefully acknowledges the generous permission 
of Professor Henry Nash Smith and the Mark Twain Co. to make use of 
copyright materials. 

8 Works, xxi, 363-364. See also xxxviI, 186, where Twain, answering a 
criticism of “St. Joan of Arc,” strongly reiterates this “riddle” of Joan’s per- 
sonality and feats. It is a “mystery we cannot master,” he says. 

4 The Life of Joan of Arc (New York, 1887), pp. 6, 92. 
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a creation of Armagnac tradition, “clerical, conservative or mon- 
archist, nationalist or romantic.” The Joan of this tradition is “a 
sweet, saintly heroine, combining the utmost in feminine charm, 
humanity and sensibility with the utmost in achievement in the 
most characteristically masculine realm, ...” The Joan of the 
realistic Burgundian chroniclers—a sort of virago—was lost with 
the Burgundian cause.* 

The liberal and anti-clerical Michelet responded to the clerical 
and monarchist image of Joan of Are because, as an ardent patriot, 
he saw her (correctly) as the incarnation of the French national 
tradition. To Michelet’s nationalism Twain, naturally, was far 
from responsive, though he ends his novel in a burst of rhetoric 
about Joan as the symbol of Patriotism—presumably a plausible 
enough sentiment for de Conte. But Twain’s official theme rings 
particularly hollow if we keep in mind his lifelong dislike of the 
French nation. Significantly, in the “Joan of Are” MS in the Mark 
Twain Papers the “Conclusion” is written in the black ink Twain 
was using for revisions (as opposed to the bluish-purple ink of 
the original text). It seems safe to assume, therefore, that this 
conclusion was an aiterthought designed to round out the book and 
give it some kind of positive meaning. The original text ends with 
Joan at the stake, and de Conte’s words on this occasion come 
much closer (as I shall demonstrate on the following pages) to 
suggesting the real meaning of the book: “Yes she was gone from 
us: JOAN oF Arc! What little words they are, to tell of a rich 
world made empty and poor” (xvi, 282). Certainly for Michelet’s 
occasional chauvinism Twain had nothing but contempt. In the 
margin of his own copy of The Life of Joan of Arc, for example, 
opposite that passage in which Michelet remarks that an English or 
German woman would not have risked the journey from Vaucou- 
leurs to Chinon because of the “indelicacy of the proceeding,” 
Twain remarked: “How stupid! A Joan of Arc would do it no 
matter what her nationality might be. That spirit has no nation- 
ality.” The equally liberal and anti-clerical Twain responded 
to the prevalent image of Joan both because she appealed to his 
romantic ideal of womanhood and for far deeper and more complex 
reasons, some of which I shall investigate in the course of this 
article. 


5“Joan of Arc as Her Enemies Saw Her,” in The World of History, ed. 
Courtland Canby and Nancy E. Gross, Mentor ed. (New York, 1954), pp. 190- 
194. 

6P. 20 of Twain’s Paris, 1873 ed. in the MTP. 
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Whatever his motives, Twain was thus essentially committed to 
the solution of an historical problem which he freely admitted was 
rationally insoluble. Yet the whole matter is further complicated 
by the fact that, granted the traditional Joan was a one-sided pic- 
ture, Twain could not really relate even this Joan to the Middle 
Ages because he did not understand the Middle Ages in the sense 
that any historian must “understand” a given period in order to 
interpret it correctly—that is, by being able to re-experience or 
re-live it sympathetically in his own mind.’ Twain was largely 
ignorant of medieval theory and what he knew—or thought he 
knew—of it clashed, of course, with his Enlightenment ideals. With 
medieval practices he was equally horrified. As a result, he could 
not relate his image of Joan of Are to his image of the Middle 
Ages ; how, indeed, was one to explain the impossibly good in terms 
of the impossibly bad? Joan was as unique morally as she was in 
her untrained genius. ““‘When we reflect,” he remarks in his Pref- 
ace, “that her century was the brutalest, the wickedest, the rotten- 
est in history since the darkest ages, we are lost in wonder at the 
miracle of such a product from such a soil. The contrast between 
her and her century is the contrast between day and night” (xvun, 
p. xxi). Joan’s innate goodness was clearly a miraculous phenome- 
non. Twain had written an historical novel whose protagonist was 
historically meaningless because outside the web of historical 
causality. 

Certain of his Catholic sources were actually on far surer logical 
grounds when they treated Joan’s story frankly as a saint’s tale and 
derived from it a theological meaning, yet it was these very writers 
whom Twain mocked most unmercifully for their credulity in his 
marginal comments to their works. “This in the 19th century,” he 
sneered at Monsignor Richard’s suggestion that the Archangel 
Michael personally intervened in a battle. On another occasion, 
Richard related an incident in which Joan’s saints refused to give 
her advice, and Twain noted marginally: “These saints are merely 
idiots. They remind her of nothing that is valuable.’”* For the 
more sentimental and pietistic Countess de Chabannes, he had even 
harsher strictures. When she attempted to explain Joan’s success 
and popularity with the common people by arguing that it is the 
privilege of the poor to recognize more easily those whom God 
sends because “where He chooses His instruments, He also provides 


7 See R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 327. 
8 Jeanne d’Arc, La Vénérable (Paris, n.d.), pp. 23, 213-234. In the MTP. 
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witnesses,’ Twain was quick to spot the absurdity. Beside the 
passage he wrote: “It seems so great and wonderful that He should 
choose his instruments by preference among the dull and ignorant 
that I marvel He does not choose cats—His glory would be the 
greater and the argument is the same.’® Twain, in short, ridiculed 
miraculous explanations to certain problems he had himself defined 
as miraculous. His rationalism and deep-seated dislike of Catholi- 
cism prevented him from any easy recourse to traditional Christian 
interpretations of the Joan “riddle.” We shall, nevertheless, observe 
later how close he actually came to the essential Catholie position 
on Joan. 

Twain could searcely conceive of Joan’s taking an active part in 
the religious life of the Middle Ages. Where, for example, the 
Countess de Chabannes describes her as confessing herself several 
times to the Franciscans at Neufchateau during the two weeks she 
was there in her youth, Twain noted marginally: “Think of this 
heroic soul in such company—and yet nothing but this base 
superstition could lift her to that fearless height” (p. 25). Joan’s 
later conflict with “this base superstition,” however, Twain could 
comprehend and passionately sympathize with, especially since the 
perfect villain was at hand in the person of the Bishop of Beauvais. 

Inevitably for Twain and other nineteenth-century biographers 
and historians of the Protestant and rationalist tradition the deeply 
equivocal figure of Pierre Cauchon—apparently the very inearna- 
tion of the base, subtle, and Machiavellian priest—represented a 
heaven-sent opportunity for the expression of anti-clerical 
sentiments. Even Catholic writers after the Rehabilitation were 
authorized to throw him to the dogs with secant explanation. For a 
villain condemned so unanimously Twain naturally would listen to 
no extenuating pleas.*° De Conte certainly speaks for his creator 
when he describes the Bishop as “the cruelest man and the most 
shameless that has lived in this world” (xvi, 133). Cauchon, ae- 
cordingly, emerges in the novel a caricature of absolute evil. “When 
I looked at that obese president,” says de Conte at the beginning of 
the trial, “puffing and wheezing there, his great belly distending and 
receding with each breath, and noted his three chins, fold above fold, 


® La Vierge Lorraine, Jeanne d’Arc: (Paris, 1890), p. 39. In the MTP. 

10 Where, for example, John O’Hagan—Joan of Arc (London, 1893), p. 68— 
one of his sources, suggests that Cauchon did-not act with deliberate iniquity, 
Twain scrawled “Shucks” across the margin of the page. The melodramatic 
elements in the book have also been noted by Albert E. Stone, Jr., “Mark 
Twain’s Joan of Arc: The Child as Goddess,” AL, xxx1 (1959), 11-13. 
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and his knobby and knotty face, and his purple and splotchy com- 
plexion, and his repulsive cauliflower nose, and his cold and malig- 
nant eyes—a brute every detail of him—my heart sank. hag 
In contrast to this monster, Joan enters the court “‘a dainty little 
figure . . . gentle and innocent . . . winning and beautiful in the 
fresh bloom of her seventeen years” (xvin, 123-124). Twain is 
dealing entirely in stereotypes here; the Armagnac image of Joan 
and the Protestant image of the fat priest merge imperceptibly into 
the heroine and villain of Victorian popular literature. We are 
asked to cheer as time and time again the frail but indomitable 
virgin foils the vile seducer. The diction takes on the overtones of 
domestic melodrama. “One wonders if he [Cauchon] ever knew 
his mother or ever had a sister,” the agonized de Conte asks on one 
occasion (xvi, 223) ; on another, after Cauchon and his assistants 
bore a hole in Joan’s cell to hear her confessions : “One wonders how 
they could treat that poor child so. She had not done them any 
harm” (xvi, 223). Twain’s abysmal ignorance of the historical 
forces at work in the Middle Ages is never more clearly revealed 
than in this last remark of de Conte; he has reduced a death 
struggle between political and social systems to the Victorian con- 
vention of the female in distress. De Conte, of course, is the hero 
of the melodrama, prevented from rescuing the heroine at the point 
of his sword by the awkward facts of history. A note inside the 
cover of the Countess de Chabannes’ biography suggests that Twain 
at one time planned to have several of Joan’s playmates make an 
attempted rescue. 

It remains for us to pursue further some of the implications and 
ramifications of Twain’s idealization. If Joan’s genius had flowered 
without training, if her moral values were antithetical to those 
of her brutal environment, she must have been above the pleasure- 
pain psychology and free from the moral sense that Twain felt to be 
characteristic of the human mind. Thus she was truly unselfish, 
in Twain’s words, “perhaps the only entirely unselfish person 
whose name has a place in profane history” (xvu, Pref., p. xxii). 
She was a double miracle: unique not only for the Middle Ages 
but for all time, “the most extraordinary person the human race 
has ever produced” (xvu, 383). The next step was inevitable. 
From his Catholic sources (if he did not develop the idea inde- 
pendently) Twain perceived the similarity of Joan to Jesus, of her 
trial before Cauchon with that of Jesus before the Sanhedrin and 
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Pilate.1. Above the page in which Monsignor Richard made this 
explicit comparison Twain wrote in bad French: “Il y avait un 
charge réel contre J. C_—qu’il avail se nommé le roi des Juifs, n’est 
ce pas? On ne pouvait pas l’eprouver; neaumoins on a-t-il con- 
damné |.] L’Eglise n’apportait pas contre Jeanne que des soupc¢on- 
nes et manquée de les etablir” (p. 167). Twain seems to be saying 
that actually the Sanhedrin had a better case against Jesus when 
they turned him over to Pilate than did the Ecclesiastical Court 
against Joan when they released her to Warwick. By implication 
she was more historically “innocent”—more “unselfish” and less 
caught up in remorseless causality. As Twain put it in another 
place : “No vestige or suggestion of self-seeking can be found in any 
word or deed of hers” (xvu, Pref., p. xxii). But it is unwise and 
unnecessary for us to labor this hint of Joan’s superiority to Jesus. 
What is important to note is that Twain consciously made the com- 
parison, that, in fact, the two images tended to blend in his mind. 

A ease in point is Joan’s trial at Poitiers. Twain, naturally, did 
not limit the expression of his distaste for Catholicism merely to 
attacks on the Bishop of Beauvais and his associates; they were, as 
I have noted above, simply particularly vulnerable targets. For 
the clerics at Poitiers Twain had only slightly less contempt. His 
feelings are abundantly evident in the savage little notes in his copy 
of the Countess de Chabannes’ La Vierge Lorraine, the book which 
clearly was his chief source for the facts of this episode. ‘“Perse- 
cution by these mitred donkeys,” he scribbled at the head of the 
Countess de Chabannes’ chapter describing the inquiry or, again, 
further on: “There the question wasn’t ‘Can this soldier win vie- 
tories,’ but ‘Is he a sound Catholie’” (pp. 58, 63). This idea was 
given to the supposedly medieval Sieur de Conte and elaborated on 
in the course of his comments on the scene at Poitiers (xv, 160). 

What is more significant than Twain’s gibes at the Church as an 
institution, however, is the manner in which he here borrowed 
directly from the Countess the religious overtones that continually 
eolor her description of Joan of Are and, in particular, her im- 
plied comparison of Joan with Christ. “Assise sur un bane,” wrote 
the Countess, “Jeanne était 14 devant ses interrogateurs, répondant, 


11 On the page following the front cover of Countess de Chabannes’ biography 
Twain wrote: 
“Several great historical trials: 
Christ before Pilate 
Joan’s two trials 
That man in the time of Mary (?)” 
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sans se troubler, 4 toutes leurs questions, déconcertant la science de 
tous ces sages par sa sublime ignorance...” (p. 59). Twain under- 
lined this sentence from the word “déconcertant” to the word “ig- 
norance” and later apparently copied the underlined part without 
change into his own manuscript. Altering the rest of the sentence 
slightly, he also added a final elaboration. His version of this 
scene runs as follows: 


She sat there, solitary on her bench, untroubled, and disconcerted the science 
of the sages with her sublime ignorance—an ignorance which was a fortress; 
arts, wiles, the learning drawn from books, and all like missiles rebounded from 
its unconscious masonry and fell to the ground harmless; they could not dis- 
lodge the garrison which was within—Joan’s serene great heart and spirit. ... 
(xvul, 160-161) 


The Countess de Chabannes’ description of Joan before the tribunal 
at Poitiers was clearly, as Twain noted in the margin of her book, 
“Christ before the doctors again” (p. 59). It was this description 
he chose to borrow almost intact. While rejecting the external 
trappings of the Catholic position regarding Joan, Twain had, in 
fact, like the Catholic writers, undertaken to explain her riddle 
by resorting to that strand of anti-intellectualism and primitivism 
that is such a pervasive part of Christianity. Devoid of formal 
training, Joan apparently derived her strength from intuitional 
and mystical sourees—“this intoxicated child,” as Twain called her 
in another note (p. 58). <A divine spirit come to dwell among men, 
she was, like Christ, the more engaging because she consented to be 
so human. In La Vierge Lorraine Twain wrote after one of Joan’s 
exchanges with her examiners: “Good incident [.] Childish but can 
be improved.” Then he added at the bottom of the page: “No, don’t 
improve her poor little sallies—they show what a natural human 
she was, and she is the more engaging for it” (p. 60). Twain’s 
Joan is clearly a saint but, like the saints of most baffled ration- 
alists, denatured and divorced from teleological ends. 

While almost all of Joan’s nineteenth-century biographers were 
forced by the apparent evidence to generally similar conclusions, 
many of them made heroie attempts to relate the ideal Joan to her 
base environment before falling into the attitude of awe and won- 
der that is called forth by the presence of the Divine. Twain, on 
the other hand, tries to evade the whole historical problem through 
the use of a narrator. With Twain, the first person point of view 
is a means of expressing appropriate homage to a saint without 
being held responsible for the implications of such homage, just as 
in A Connecticut Yankee it is a means of espousing the idea of 
progress and at the same time keeping it at arm’s length. Instead 
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of regarding Joan of Are simultaneously with a medieval and a 
modern mind (as life on the Mississippi in Huckleberry Finn is 
viewed simultaneously wth a boy’s and adult’s mind)—a technique 
which might have produced a masterpiece—Twain actually re- 
treats first into one, then the other as the occasion seems to demand, 
while always apparently speaking in the voice of de Conte. Thus, 
for example, de Conte is thoroughly medieval in describing how he 
actually saw St. Michael appear to Joan,’” and, on the other hand, 
thoroughly modern in his attack on the priests at Poitiers. Occa- 
sionally Twain attempts the kind of irony that might have artis- 
tically unified the two visions, but he does this only in order to 
exploit a humorous situation, never to give meaning to a serious 
one. De Conte is treated ironically, for example, when he is telling 
about the dragon that lived in the forest behind Domremy. Nobody 
has ever seen this dragon, but de Conte confidently describes it as 
“very big, even unusually so for a dragon, as everybody said who 
knew about dragons” (xvu, 7-8). When de Conte describes his 
dealings with Joan of Arc, however, Twain fails to maintain the 
same ironic detachment, and the reader accordingly loses all sense 
of perspective. How are we to evaluate such scenes as the one pre- 
viously mentioned in which de Conte actually comes upon St. 
Michael talking to Joan? The gap between Twain and his narrator 
has closed to such an extent that we are forced to accept the inci- 
dent at close to its face value. Where the fictive elements in an 
historical novel should heighten and sharpen the meaning of obscure 
events—idea’ » give them both a temporal and a universal signif- 
icance—those elements in Joan of Arc tend to obscure or blur 
meaning. As an early reviewer pointed out, Twain is forced to 
commit himself where a cautious historian would hold back.* But 
he commits himself to no good purpose except to abandon the whole 
historical problem. When we begin to read how de Conte saw “a 
white shadow [i.e. St Michael; the italics are Twain’s] come slowly 
gliding along the grass toward the Tree,” we are far from the 
Twain who thought that Joan’s saints were “merely idiots” or that 
one was a fool if one still imagined in the nineteenth century that 


12 Works, xvul, 67-76. A Catholic priest, Edward G. Rosenberger, “An 
Agnostic Hagiographer,” Catholic World, cxxvul (Sept., 1938), 717-723, claims 
Twain created here an “accurately imagined mysticism.” Rosenberger points 
out (though for a different purpose) what I have been stressing in this article: 
namely, the essential similarity of Twain’s position to that of the Catholics 
regarding Joan of Are. 

13 James W. Thompson, “The Maid of Orleans,” The Dial, xx (June 16, 
1896), 355. 
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St. Michael had intervened in French battles. The two positions 
seem hopelessly disparate and Twain, unlike some of his contem- 
poraries, made no attempt to reconcile them. 

If irony was inadmissible in dealing with Joan, so was the kind. 
of anachronistic commentary that often elsewhere in the book makes 
de Conte a mere spokesman for Twain. In revising his text for 
publication, Twain erossed out the following lines, which were to 
come after the passage (xvu, 232) in which de Conte argues that 
the professors at the University of Paris (who had just pronounced 
Joan’s voices to be fiends) might as easily be deceived as Joan: 
“Privately, I myself never had a high opinion of Joan’s voices—I 
mean in some respects—but that they were devils I do not believe. 
I think they were saints, holy and pure and well-meaning, but with 
the saint’s natural incapacity for business. Whatever a saint is, 
he is not clever. There are acres of history to prove it.” This is 
on MS pp. 341-342. P. 343 is missing but de Conte’s comments go 
on on p. 344: “. . . The voices meant Joan nothing but good, and 
I am sure they did the very best they could with their equipment; 
but I also feel sure that if they had let her alone her matters would 
sometimes have gone much better. Remember, these things which 
I have been saying are privacies—let them go no further; for I 
have not more desire to be damned than another.” Twain obviously 
realized that the tone and sentiments of this passage, notwithstand- 
ing the final sentence, were inappropriate to de Conte. At the same 
time, they suggest Twain’s own skepticism regarding the super 
natural aspects of Joan’s career and the care which he took tu 
exclude this skepticism from his book because it had so little rela- 
tion to what he felt about Joan as an individual. What was really 
important (and what he desperately wanted to believe in) was the 
basic irrationality of her life. 

II 
THE MEANING OF JOAN 


Clearly Joan of Arc is more a solution—or at least a reflection— 
of certain problems that were haunting Twain when he wrote it 
than it is a solution to the problem of Joan. The idea of progress, 
for example, is a distinct theme in the book; indeed, it is implied 
in Twain’s very prejudices, In despair as he was over the nineteenth 
century, Twain made little attempt to understand, let alone ideal- 
ize, the fifteenth.1* In the Preface, furthermore, he suggests in- 


14 Mentor I. Williams, “Mark Twain’s Joan of Are,” Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, Liv (May, 1948), 243-250 argues that Twain, escaping from 
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directly that moral standards have advanced from one century to 
another and that “judged by the standards of today, there is 
probably no illustrious character of four or five centuries ago 
whose character could meet the test at all points” (xv, p. xxi). 
Finally, at one point in the book, de Conte, in an episode reminis- 
cent of A Connecticut Yankee, suddenly realizes that peasants are 
“people.” Someday they will realize it too, he says, and “then I 
think they will rise up and demand to be regarded as part of the 
race, and that by consequence there will be trouble.” De Conte 
adds that it is only “training” which keeps “everybody” (i. e., all 
his contemporaries) from realizing this fact (xvi, 65-66). In 
moments of disgust with the Middle Ages, Twain can thus not resist 
looking forward to his beloved French Revolution, even though 
it turns his narrator into almost as phenomenal a prophet as Joan 
herself. But such remarks as those he attributes to de Conte are, 
it seems to me, more an instinctive reaction to an age he disliked 
(and which he never could bring himself to equate with his own 
except by implication) than the fruit of a firmly held conviction 
which we can genuinely label a belief in progress—as we can so 
easily label the Yankee’s ideas. They constitute, indeed, a dis- 
tinctly recessive theme in Joan of Arc. Even Twain’s remarks on 
moral standards are introduced simply to suggest the uniqueness of 
Joan. Her character, he goes on to say, “can be measured by the 
standards of all times without misgiving or apprehension as to the 
result. Judged by any of them, judged by all of them, it is still 
flawless, it is still ideally perfect.” In other words, the locus of 
values in Joan of Arc (and this constitutes the book’s chief point 
of contrast with A Connecticut Yankee) lies not in an historical 
epoch, but in a personality who is clearly outside the logical proc- 
esses of history. “It took six thousand years to produce her,” 
says de Conte, “her like will not be seen on the earth again in fifty 
thousand” (xvi, 143). 


a business civilization, sought for the “moral fiber, the ethical core of human 
society. He did not find it in the modern world. Like his contemporary, 
Henry Adams, he found it in the medieval world” (p. 250). There is, indeed, a 
basis of comparison with Adams (whose Virgin represents an escape from re- 
morseless causality) but Williams grossly oversimplifies it because in Joan of 
Are there is as strong a hatred of medieval life—aside from its color and 
spectacle—as is found in any of Twain’s work. I have attempted to demon- 
strate that Twain loved Joan because her personality and her ideals were so very 
different from those of the average human being of every age—but especially 
her own. If we must identify Twain’s Joan with a historical epoch, Shaw’s 
description of her as an “unimpeachable American school teacher in armor” is 
far more to the point (Nine Plays, New York, 1947, p. 1006). 
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It is not surprising that Twain groped for the miraculous during 
the 90’s. Before Joan of Arc was published in 1895, the Paige 
typesetter had failed, the Charles L. Webster Co. had gone into 
receivership in the general depression that was blanketing the 
country, and Twain had begun his exhausting round-the-world 
lecture tour in an effort to pay off his creditors. He had reached, 
moreover, what seemed to be an artistic and intellectual as well 
as a financial dead end. His belief in progress was hopelessly com- 
promised by his resurgent pessimism and the growing fear of 
oligarchy that he expresses in The American Claimant. In addition, 
his already fading image of the idyllic village had finally dis- 
appeared in the moral dry rot of Dawson’s Landing; his dream of 
Eden, in the banalities of Tom Sawyer Abroad, Adam’s Diary, and 
Tom Sawyer Detective and in the despair of old age and lost youth 
suggested by notes such as the one in which Twain imagined Huck 
as coming back “sixty years old, from nobody knows where—and 
crazy.” He meets Tom again “and together they talk of old times, 
both are desolate, life has been a failure, all that was lovable is 
under the mold. They die together.’"> Clearly actual childhood 
memories and associations could no longer generate sustaining 
images. There was no refuge on the bosom of the river, no flight 
to the West, that could preserve the qualities of childhood from the 
ravages of life in time. 

In the notebook which follows that in which Twain records the 
fate of Huck and Tom, however, there is the notation: “Chatto 
send me—Joan of Are books.’"* He had decided to write what he 
himself realized would be “a companion piece to The Prince and the 
Pauper” (xxx, 960). His imagination turned from the defeated 
Huck and Tom to the dream of omnipotent innocence—to that 
other child masquerading as absolute ruler who, like Tom Canty, 
had influenced history and yet was profoundly unhistorical. In 
The Prince and the Pauper Twain had accounted for “certain 
mildnesses which distinguished Edward VI’s reign from those that 
preceded and followed it,’?? not by an appeal to institutions as he 
did later in the Connecticut Yankee, but by bringing innate good- 


15 Notebook No. 25 (1890-91), MTP, p. 24. Pub. in Notebook, ed. A. B. 
Paine (New York, 1935), p. 212. 

16 No. 26 (1891-92), p. 6. Twain’s devotion to Joan was, of course, lifelong. 
His active interest in doing a biography of her, however, probably stems from 
the early 80’s when he seems to have had a bibliography on the subject drawn up 
(see Paine, Works, xxxu, 958 and “Documents for 1892,” DV 122, MTP). 

17 One of his stated purposes in writing the book as he described them to 
Howells (Works, xxxIv, 377). 
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ness directly and forcefully to bear on iniquity. “How his name 
shines out of the midst of that long darkness,” Twain once wrote, 
at the same time arguing that Edward was the only good English 
ruler, before Victoria.2* The tone of this comment is close to that 
which Twain normally used when talking about Joan and suggests 
how much his later heroine was simply a feminized and somewhat 
more grown-up Edward and Tom. Joan brought to a brutal power 
struggle both an iron will that crushed all opposition and the 
goodness of childhood ; for “she was a young girl . . . and her hero- 
heart was a young girl’s heart too, with the pity and tenderness that 
are natural to it” (xv, 239). 

Unlike Edward and Tom, however, Joan transcends the very 
images with which she is associated. She is the Christ figure, the 
“ideally perfect” individual who “was not made as others are 
made.’”* If history appeared to promise (as Satan was to demon- 
strate in The Mysterious Stranger) nothing except endless cycles 
of cruelty and slaughter by automatons, Tain could at least 
escape it emotionally and intuitively in the personality of Joan of 
Are—the “intoxicated child.” His phrase reveals the crux of Joan’s 
significance for him. In her, his lifelong dream of Adamic inno- 
cence found a kind of religious sanction. Since she was, moreover, 
certified to be an authentic historical phenomenon by testimony 
taken “under oath” (as he naively boasted in his Introduction) and 
the authority of legions of later writers including Michelet, Twain 
could worship her openly and at will and yet appease, by an appeal 
to the record, the voice of rationality within him. 

Joan of Arc, nevertheless, is a deeply pessimistic book. If it is 
an affirmation of the existence and power of innocence, it is also 
a scathing record of its betrayal. While Edward magically puts 
everything to rights at the end of his wanderings, while Huck (at 
least in Huckleberry Finn) succeeds in escaping to the West, Joan, 
on the other hand, is abandoned by her friends and burned by her 
enemies, and nothing Twain can do can save her. Her ultimate 
failure, indeed, is the central theme of a book whose real ending, 
as I have already noted, is the scene at the stake. Her character 
and her fate become a measure of the general depravity of the 


18 “Notes to Discarded Portions of the Connecticut Yankee,’ Paine 91a, 
MTP, p. 6. 

19 Works, xvi, 215. Ironically, ten years before Twain had written in 
Notebook No. 21 (1885-87), p. 46: “Who could endure a French Christ.” 
For an extended discussion of Joan’s relationship to nature and childish 
(pre-rational) sources of knowledge and power see Stone, “Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc,” pp. 15-18. 
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human race. “I believed these [reports that the King was going to 
ransom Joan],” de Conte notes bitterly in his old age, “for I was 
young and had not yet found out the littleness and meanness of our 
poor human race, which brags about itself so much, and thinks it is 
better and higher than other animals” (xvm, 109). Only Joan’s 
childhood companions—the other village children who followed her 
and formed her loyal and worshiping band—remain faithful to the 
end. Unlike the Huck of Twain’s later fantasy, Joan manages to 
retain her sanity and her will but only at the cost of her freedom 
(“she, born child of the sun, natural comrade of the birds and of 
all happy free creatures” [xvim, 124-125]) and her life. Nor did 
her martyrdom have the kind of positive meaning for Twain that 
might have led to acceptance if not faith, as Melville accepts the 
similar fate of Billy Budd and Faulkner does that of the Corporal. 
The hollow rhetoric of Twain’s superimposed “Conclusion” suggests 
his painful awareness that for him Joan’s life and death promised 
neither the Redemption of man nor even the enduring reality of 
love and goodness but simply the rise of the hated French nation. 
It is, in fact, but one short step from Joan of Arc to The Mysterious 
Stranger—from a belief in the goodness, however ultimately mean- 
ingless, of one isolated individual to a belief in the corruptibility 
of all, including specifically the young and the innocent. In his 
final book, indeed, Twain can only escape life in time by denying 
its reality, by arguing that history is literally nightmare—“a 
grotesque and fool dream” (xxvu, 139). For Twain as for his 
contemporary, Henry Adams, faith in history was to lead ultimately 
to a blind alley where bitterness and despair lay in wait. 





The Evolutionary Foundation of W. D. Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction 


By DonaLp Pizer 
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William Dean Howells’s Criticism and Fiction has never fared 

well as literary criticism, though its historical importance has 
seldom been questioned. In its own time it was a major contribu- 
tion to the realism-romanticism controversy of the eighties and 
nineties. As in much literary dispute, examination of the work was 
usually neglected for criticism based upon a defense of vested 
literary interests or an a priori antagonism to the new and seem- 
ingly radical.1 Today, the depreciation of Criticism and Fiction 
continues, though of course along different lines. Critics have 
found the source of its defects in the facts of its composition and 
publication. The volume was made up of brief, loosely connected 
critical essays which had originally appeared in other contexts in 
Howells’s “Editor’s Study” department in Harper’s Monthly. 
Everett Carter, for example, considers it a “hastily contrived 
product of the scissors and the pastepot” lacking clarity and unity.” 
He also contends that Howells’s literary principles changed suffi- 
ciently from January, 1886 (the date of the first “Editor’s Study”) 
to May, 1891 (when Criticism and Fiction was published) to in- 
validate not only the famous “smiling aspects of life” passage 
but the entire work as well. He points out that during 1886- 
1887 Howells underwent the “agony” of the Haymarket affair 
and its resultant change in his social and literary views. Criticism 
and Fiction, which contains material written both before and after 
this crisis, is therefore not an adequate expression of Howells’s 
mature critical realism. He concludes that one has “to look else- 
where for the best expression of his critical opinions.’” 
"1 See Herbert Edwards, “Howells and the Controversy over Realism in 
American Fiction,” American Literature, m1 (1931), 237-248 and Leonard 
Lutwack, “William Dean Howells and the ‘Editor’s Study,’” ibid., xxiv 
(1952), 195-207. 

2 Howells and the Age of Realism (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 190. See also 
Robert P. Falk, “The Literary Criticism of the Genteel Decades: 1870-1900,” 
in Floyd Stovall, ed., The Development of American Literary Criticism 


(Chapel Hill, 1955), p. 137. 
8 Howells and the Age of Realism, p. 190. 
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There is no doubt that Criticism and Fiction adversely reflects 
its original periodical publication. There are obvious transitional 
gaps and contrivances; the work lacks outward direction and 
focus; and there is much repetition. But this is not to say that 
the collection is deficient in a coherent, pervasive, and unified 
system of ideas which serves as an intellectual base for Howells’s 
critical attitudes. It is a belief in the evolution of literature 
which underlies the seemingly disparate critical comments of 
Criticism and Fiction. I will first examine the general nature 
of the use of evolutionary ideas in literary criticism during the 
1880’s and Howells’s own awareness and acceptance of this use.* 
I will then indicate the foundation of evolutionary ideas in 
Criticism and Fiction. It should be clear, however, that my 
analysis of Criticism and Fiction is not a defense of its two 
paramount weaknesses—an undisciplined structure and an over- 
reliance, for polemic purposes, upon the contemporary belief 
that evolutionary theories could be applied to an interpretation 
of literature. Rather, my purpose is to point out the depth of 
Howells’s dependence upon this belief and to indicate that his 
attitudes toward criticism and fiction are coherent in their common 
reference to a conception of the evolution of literature. 


I 


Perhaps one of the clearest and also most doctrinaire examples 
of evolutionary literary criticism is an unpublished work by Hamlin 
Garland, written during 1886-1887, entitled “The Evolution of 
American Thought.’”> At one point in this history of American 
literature, Garland wrote: “Nothing is stable, nothing absolute, all 
changes, all is relative. Poetry, painting, the drama, these too 
are always being modified or left behind by the changes in society 
from which they spring.”® This statement contains two of the main 
tenets of evolutionary criticism—that literature is a product of the 
society in which it is found; and that literature, like society, is 
therefore continually in flux. To this basic environmental rela- 


4Two convenient surveys of evolutionary criticism are: Harry H. Clark, 
“The Influence of Science on American Literary Criticism, 1860-1910. Fad 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, XLIV 
(1955), 109-164 and René Wellek, “The Concept of Evolution in Literary 
History,” in For Roman Jakobson, ed. Morris Halle (The Hague, 1956), pp. 
653-661. 

5 For a descriptive analysis of this work, see Donald Pizer, “Herbert 
Spencer and the Genesis of Hamlin Garland’s Critical System,” Tulane Studies 
in English, vit (1957), 153-168. 

6 [bid., pp. 164-165. 
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tivism can be added the idea that change in both society and 
literature is slowly but inevitably progressive. “The golden age 
is here and now,” Garland summed up, “and the future is a 
radiant promise of ineffable glory.’" The primary sources of these 
ideas, for Garland and for other evolutionary critics of the period, 
are not far to seek. From Taine came the principle that literature 
is conditioned by the forces of race, environment, and epoch. From 
evolutionary science, which itself reinforced an environmental 
determinism, came the idea that life is continually in flux. And 
from such popularizers of evolution as Herbert Spencer and John 
Fiske came the belief that the principle of change was applicable 
to social, intellectual, and moral—as well as material—life and was 
characterized by the ultimate achievement of “the greatest per- 
fection and the most complete happiness.”* 

Garland had been influenced directly by Taine and Spencer 
and also, to a lesser extent, by the criticism of Hutcheson Macaulay 
Posnett and Thomas Sergeant Perry, two evolutionary critics whose 
work was also known by Howells. In the Preface to his Com- 
parative Interature (1886), Posnett stated that his purpose was 
“to explain literary development by scientific principles.’® The 
use of these principles involved grouping the study of literature 


round certain central facts of comparatively permanent influence. Such facts 
are the climate, soil, animal and plant life of different countries; such also is 
the principle of evolution from communal to individual life. ... The former 
may be called the statical influences to which literature has been everywhere 
exposed; the latter may be called the dynamical principle of literature’s 
progress and decay.10 


“ 


These two 


facts”—obviously derived from Taine and Spencer— 
led Posnett to his central critical belief, that there are no absolutes 
in literary form or content. For, he argued, given the fact that 
literature depends on physical and social conditions and that these 
conditions vary in time and place, how can one maintain that there 
are absolute standards? Social life had evolved progressively from 


7 Ibid., p. 165. 

8 Herbert Spencer, First Principles (New York, 1885 [1862]), p. 517. Faith 
in progress was, of course, a traditional American belief, but in the late 
nineteenth century it found renewed support in the evolutionary philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. See Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American 
Thought, 1860-1915 (Philadelphia, 1945), pp. 18-36. 

® (New York, 1886), p. [v]. Posnett was educated at Cambridge, was 
associated with Trinity College, Dublin, and from 1886 was Professor of 
Classics and English Literature at University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
For a summary of his position and an account of its derivation, see his “The 
Science of Comparative Literature,” Contemporary Review, Lxxix (1901), 
855-872. 

10 Comparative Literature, p. 20. 
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the homogeneity of the clan to the heterogeneity of a modern 
democracy. And since literature, if it is to be vital, must reflect 
this progress, it is retrogressive to ask the modern writer to conform 
to standards which were derived by older civilizations. In the 
body of his work Posnett examined the progress of world literature 
from barbaric times to his own day and concluded with a celebra- 
tion of Whitman’s “democratic individualism.” 

Both Garland and Posnett were disciples of Herbert Spencer 
and attempted to apply Spencerian evolutionary formulas to an 
interpretation of the “dynamic” in literature. But T. S. Perry, 
although he too was influenced by Spencer, revealed that it was 
not necessary to use a particular evolutionary system, that an 
awareness of literature’s change and growth could constitute an 
evolutionary method. His English Interature in the Eighteenth 
Century (1883), for example, was an attempt to illustrate “the more 
evident laws that govern literature.’”?* He was at particular pains, 
in his Preface, to refute Mrs. Oliphant’s Literary History of 
England in the End of the Eighteenth and Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century (1882). Mrs. Oliphant had accepted the idea 
of progress in most phases of life but had denied its applicability 
to literature and art because there had been no advance upon 
Shakespeare or Fra Angelico. Perry, like most evolutionary 
erities, conceded that the source and nature of genius were in- 
explicable. But he argued that genius is nevertheless conditioned 
by life and that the general drift of life was progressive. The writer 
ean see only what exists or may exist, and is limited by experience whether this 
be treated literally or be modified by the imagination. No writer can escape 
this limitation any more than he can imagine a sixth sense. If these state- 
ments are accurate, and a general, although not uniform, progress is acknowl- 
edged to exist in society, literature may also be said to be under the sway of 
law, or, rather, to move in accordance with law.13 
Like Garland and Posnett, Perry accepted the premises and con- 
clusion of the evolutionary critical syllogism: that literature is con- 
ditioned by society; that society progresses; and therefore that 
literature progresses in the “general widening of human interest 


11 See Virginia Harlow, Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Biography (Durham, 
N. C., 1950), pp. 117-118, for a discussion of Perry’s reliance on evolutionary 
ideas. 

12 (New York, 1883), p. vi. 

13 Ibid., p. ix. The relationship between the genius (or great man) and 
evolutionary progress was much discussed in the eighties. See Philip P. 
Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 
pp. 129-136. 
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and sympathies” which it contains,’* though a genius may be lack- 
ing to crystallize this progress into great expression. 

But Perry’s conception of the “laws that govern literature” 
contained in addition an idea which was to play an important role 
in Howells’s treatment of literary progress. Perry believed that 
the progress of society was reflected in literature. But he also 
accepted John Addington Symonds’s belief that literary genres 
occupied the position of species within the broad pattern of progress 
and that each genre passed through a life cycle of birth, maturity, 
and decay.’*® The advantage of this dual conception was that it 
allowed Perry to postulate the perpetual progress of society and 
literature, yet also supplied him with an explanation (one of 
several) for fluctuation in the history of literature. Shakespeare was 
a genius extant at the apex of his genre’s cycle. There might have 
been comparable geniuses at earlier or later periods in the history 
of Elizabethan drama, but they were unfortunately limited by the 
immaturity or decay of the genre. As Perry explained in discussing 
the Greek drama, Sophocles reached a higher level of achievement 
than Aeschylus, but the difference between them was “not so much 
a personal one as it was the necessary result of their relative 
positions in the history of the Greek drama.’”® 

This duality in the conception of the evolution of literature also 
had the advantage of permitting Perry to establish permanent 
eritical values despite the relativism caused by literature’s de- 


14 Perry, English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, p. ix. Of course 
this is a simplified account, for there was considerable difference in each 
eritic’s interpretation of the exact nature of evolutionary progress in the 
various genres and periods. It would require a separate study to describe 
these differences in the work of Garland, Posnett, and Perry. The general 
postulates stated above remain constant, however. 

15 For Perry and Symonds, see Harlow, 7. S. Perry, pp. 103-105, 119-121. 
In his Preface to English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, Perry acknow]l- 
edged an indebtedness to Symonds’s volumes on Italian literature in his 
Renaissance in Italy. Symonds’s genre theory appears throughout his voluminous 
writings of the seventies and eighties, although it received its most explicit 
exposition in his essay “On the Application of Evolutionary Principles to Art 
and Literature,” Essays Speculative and Suggestive (London, 1890). 

16.4 History of Greek Literature (New York, 1890), p. 297. Although 
not published until 1890, this work was completed in 1885. See Harlow, 
T. 8. Perry, p. 139. Perry’s discussion of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
in A History of Greek Literature (p. 306) epitomizes his conception of what 
might be called a literature under law not men. “If the position of the three 
great tragedians had been altered,” he wrote, “so that Euripides had been 
the oldest, and Aeschylus had been the youngest, it is not to be supposed that 
the development of the drama would have been exactly opposite to the form 
that we are now studying.” For the differences in the work of the three 
dramatists were less the product of individual variation than “the state of the 
dramatic art and of society that created and presented the conditions under 
which these men worked. . . .” 
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pendence upon a society continually in flux. Indeed, the relation- 
ship between literature and society was the source of these values, 
for a close relationship was necessary if literature was to represent 
the progress of society. The progress in any literary genre was 
therefore not only a growth in technique and form, but also a more 
truthful representation of the life of its time. Decay occurred 
when this latter function was neglected or when another genre 
more able to perform the task arose.** 

Several recent studies have documented Howells’s knowledge 
of science and his acceptance of evolutionary ideas, and there is 
no need for more than a summary here.** During his years as an 
editor and then editor-in-chief of the Atlantic Monthly (1866-1881), 
Howells read, reviewed, or editorially supervised many works and 
articles on Taine and evolution. During these years he also became 
closely acquainted with John Fiske and Perry, both of whom were 
Cambridge neighbors and contributors to the Atlantic.® By the 
time he began writing the “Editor’s Study,” Howells fully sup- 
ported an evolutionary interpretation of literature. In a review of 
Posnett’s Comparative Literature in the July, 1886, “Editor’s 
Study,” he applauded both Posnett and Perry for their “applica- 
tion of scientific theories to literature” and for their “conscious 
perception of principles which others have been feeling more or 
less blindly, and which are really animating and shaping the whole 
future of criticism.” Both critics, he pointed out, hold that “litera- 
ture is from life, and that it is under the law as every part of life 
is, and is not a series of preposterous miracles.”*° And in reviews 
later that year and in 1891 he continued to praise Perry’s “scientific 
methods” which indicate “a new voice, a new temper” in literary 
eriticism.”* 


17 See also my forthcoming “Evolution and Criticism: Thomas Sergeant 
Perry,” Texas Studies in Literature and Language. 

18 See particularly Harry H. Clark, “The Role of Science in the Thought of 

W. D. Howells,” Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, xu (1953), 263-303; also Carter, Howells and the Age of 
Realism, pp. 91-102 and Edwin H. Cady, The Road to Realism (Syracuse, 1956), 
yp. 147-151. 
PPro For an account of the close literary and personal relationship between 
Howells and Perry, see Virginia Harlow, “William Dean Howells and Thomas 
Sergeant Perry,” Boston Public Library Quarterly, I (1949), 135-150. Howells 
wrote to Perry on March 3, 1886, that he had told a friend “that I had learned 
from you the new and true way of looking at literature.” Life in Letters of 
William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, N. Y., 1928), 1, 
379. Howells became aware of Garland’s critical ideas when the two men met 
in the summer of 1887. 

20 Harper’s Monthly, Lxxim, 318. 

21 Ibid, LXxIV (Dec. 1886), 161-162 and Lxxxm (April, 1891), 803-804. 
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Criticism and Fiction has little external pattern, but what or- 
ganization it has suggests its controlling current of ideas. The 
work consists of an unnumbered introduction and twenty-eight 
numbered essays. The twenty-eight essays can be divided into 
two parts: the first thirteen deal primarily with criticism, the last 
fifteen with fiction. The introductory unnumbered essay is 
taken up almost entirely with a passage from J. A. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy, which Howells quoted as relevant to the 
problem of establishing enduring critical principles in literature as 
well as in art. Symonds hopefully anticipated that criticism in 
the future would avoid “ ‘sentimental or academical seekings after 
the ideal’” and “ ‘momentary theories founded upon idiosyncratic 
or temporary partialities.’’’ Once this has been accomplished, the 
role of the critic will be that of “‘a healthy person who has made 
himself acquainted with the laws of evolution in art and in society, 
and is able to test the excellence of work in any stage from im- 
maturity to decadence by discerning what there is of truth, sin- 
cerity, and natural vigor in it.’”*? In short, the equipment of the 
critic will be a rejection of the older critical standards of the ideal 
and the personal, an acceptance of the principle of evolution in 
society and literature, and a realization that truth, sincerity, and 
vigor are the most estimable qualities of literature. Howells’s 
strategic placing of this excerpt encourages the belief that these 
were to be the methods of his own examination of modern criticism 
and fiction. 

A fundamental postulate of an evolutionary critical system is 
that literature is a product of the physical, social, and intellectual 
environment in which it is found and can best be understood and 
interpreted in terms of its environment. Howells accepted this 
belief, giving it a nationalistic or racial emphasis, as Taine had 
done. He explained that the “dispassionate, scientific student” of 
literature realizes that “it is a plant which springs from the nature 
of a people, and draws its forces from their life, that its root is in 
their character, and that it takes form from their will and taste” 
(p. 55). 

Howells also accepted the other major postulates of an evolu- 
tionary system—that both society and literature are characterized 
by change for the better. Society was not only advancing mate- 


22 (New York, 1891), pp. 1-2. Citations hereafter appear in the text. 
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rially, but was achieving a greater humanitarianism and a sub- 
mersion of the primitive and bestial. Literature also was both 
mutable and progressive. Fiction, for example, was progressing 
in two ways, one internally, the other a reflection of progress in 
society. Internally, in form and technique, it had gradually evolved 
from ecrudity and obviousness to subtlety, complexity, and sure- 
ness of touch. In subject matter it had increasingly devoted itself 
to a truthful and sincere account of the affairs of mankind. Society’s 
growing humanitarianism was mirrored in the novel’s concern for 
the truth in human relations in every sphere of life. 

Realism was the fictional method which embodied both the 
technical and the humanitarian progress of fiction. Howells 
confessed that he liked “better to go forward than to go backward, 
and it is saying very little to say that I value more such a novel 
as Mr. James’s Tragic Muse than all the romantic attempts since 
Hawthorne” (p. 118). He believed that the movement from clas- 
sicism to romanticism to realism was a kind of positivistic progress 
toward a literature which would attempt to describe life truthfully: 


Romanticism then sought [in its struggle against classicism], as realism seeks 
now, to widen the bounds of sympathy, to level every barrier against aesthetic 
freedom, to escape from the paralysis of tradition. It exhausted itself in this 
impulse; and it remained for realism to assert that fidelity to experience 
and probability of motive are essential conditions of a great imaginative 
literature. It is not a new theory, but it has never before universally 
characterized literary endeavor (p. 15). 


Howells’s conception of the novel as a developing genre is illus- 
trated by his evaluation of the great novelists of the preceding 
age. Balzac, Scott, and Dickens were literary geniuses who were 
nevertheless restricted by the primitive state of the novel during 
their age. The novel was a slowly progressing species with a par- 
ticular norm of achievement at a particular moment in time; even 
the great man could not vary too much from the norm. The 
barbarian who discovered fire was a genius and was greater than 
those around him, but he was still a barbarian. “In the beginning 
of any art even the most gifted worker must be erude in his 
methods. . .” (p. 21). Writers in the “stone age” (p. 119) of fiction, 
however, such as Scott and Balzac, were not to be condemned for 
their flaws in technique and content. Balzac “stood at the be- 
ginning of the great things that have followed since in fiction. . 
[but] one perceives that Balzac lived too soon to profit by Balzac” 
(pp. 18-19). His technique was “not so bad in him as it would be ' 
in a novelist of our day. It is simply primitive and inevitable, and 
he is not to be judged by it” (p. 20). Even Goethe in his fiction 
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could not rise above the low development of the novel during his 
age: “What is useful in any review of Goethe’s methods is the 
recognition of the fact .. . that the greatest master cannot produce 
a masterpiece in a new kind. The novel was too recently invented 
in Goethe’s day not to be, even in his hands, full of the faults of 
apprentice work” (p. 24). 

ra 

There remains the primary question of Howells’s application 
of his conception of the evolution of fiction to the contemporary 
roles of criticism and fiction. Howells assigned criticism a scien- 
tific role; its function was not to direct or control the progress of 
fiction, but rather to describe and analyze fiction on the basis of a 
realization of the law of progress as it operated in society and 
literature. Fiction, on the other hand, was creatively to embody 
a truthful description of contemporary life. 

Howells’s limitation of the function of criticism denied to it, 
above all, the right of judgment. The critic had not realized that 
“it is really his business to classify and analyze the fruits of the 
human mind very much as the naturalist classifies the objects of 
his study, rather then to praise or blame them .. .” (p. 30). Most 
contemporary criticism was marred by judgment based upon per- 
sonal taste or party and literary prejudice. Too much criticism, 
moreover, was merely a display of wit and brilliance, in the English 
fashion. 

Howells restricted the role of criticism because it had retarded, 
by judgments based upon false standards, the natural progress of 
fiction. In the modern period it was beginning to be seen “that 
no author is an authority except in those moments when he held 
his ear close to Nature’s lips and caught her very accent” (p. 14). 
But despite this realization, “criticism does not inquire whether a 
work is true to life, but tacitly or explicitly compares it with models 
and tests it by them” (p. 47). Too many readers, misled by crit- 
icism and unaware that literature progressed, desired the “ideal 
grasshopper, the heroic grasshopper, the impassioned grasshopper” 
(p. 12) which they recalled from the authors of their youth. They 
judged modern fiction therefore “by a standard taken from these 
authors, and never dreamed of judging it by nature” (pp. 12-13). 

Modern criticism was to a large measure responsible for this 
“netrifaction of taste” which represented a more primitive level of 
both art and life. Criticism wished literary art to “travel in a 
vicious circle” rather than a straight line, and to “arrive only at 
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the point of departure” (p. 47). In other words, criticism as a 
genre was backward; it had not developed sufficiently to realize 
its place and function. It was distinctly atavistic, for example, in 
its continuance of anonymous criticism, a “savage condition” which 
“still persists” despite the advance of manners and courtesy in 
society (p. 50). But most of all, criticism had not realized that 
principles and laws function in literature as well as in every phase 
of life. 

Fortunately, the main tendency in world fiction had been pro- 
gressive, despite the hindrance of much criticism. If criticism still 
failed to recognize the intrinsic relationship between life and litera- 
ture, this was not true of most modern fiction. Fiction of the past, 
however, had been “largely injurious . . . through its falsehood, its 
folly, its wantonness, and its aimlessness” (pp. 93-94). It was 
therefore a sign of progress that the modern novel was required to 
answer the question, “Is it true?—true to the motives, the impulses, 
the principles that shape the life of actual men and women?” (p. 
99). Truth was now the “highest mission” of fiction, and though 
modern fiction was not always equal to the task, “fiction is now a 
finer art than it has ever been hitherto, and more nearly meets the 


requirements of the infallible standard” (pp. 185-186). This did 
not mean that fiction was the ultimate form, that it alone could 
meet the standards of truth and sincerity. On the contrary, it was 
conceivable that 


when the great mass of readers, now sunk in the foolish joys of mere fable, 
shall be lifted to an interest in the meaning of things through the faithful 
portrayal of life in fiction, then fiction the most faithful may be superseded by 
a still more faithful form of contemporaneous history (pp. 186-87). 

In short, progress was along the line of an increasingly truthful 
portrayal of life, not only within a genre, but from genre to genre 
as well. 

But if the novel was progressing, why was there so much that was 
false and romantic in modern fiction? And why, particularly, had 
English fiction decayed since Jane Austen, who had been “the first 
and the last” English novelist to treat material with complete truth- 
fulness and was “alone worthy to be matched with the great Scan- 
dinavian and Slavic and Latin artists”? (p. 73). As far as the 
English novel was concerned, this arresting of progress was “nei a 
question of intellect, or not wholly that. The English have mind 
enough ; but they have not taste enough; or, rather, their taste has 
been perverted by their false criticism, which is based upon per- 
sonal preference, and not upon principle .. .” (pp. 73-74). Of 
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course, the “taint” of romanticism had adversely affected the Eng- 
lish novel after Austen and was partially responsible for its decline 
—“but it really seems as if it were their criticism that was to blame 
for the rest: not, indeed, for the performance of this writer or 
that, . . . but for the esteem in which this writer or that is held 
through the perpetuation of false ideals” (p. 75). The English 
novel had suffered from the failure of English criticism to realize 
the principles which govern criticism and fiction and was an out- 
standing example of the ability of false criticism to hinder the 
progress of fiction. 

With the exception of England, world fiction was advancing in 
meeting the tests of truth and sincerity. But despite this general 
advance, Howells noted that certain older, “untruthful” forms of 
fiction continued to remain popular. He explained that these older 
types were primitive forms of entertainment which appealed to 
those who in “every civilized community live in a state of more or 
less evident savagery” (p. 109). Moreover, even “the most refined, 
the most enlightened person has his moods, his moments of bar- 
barism.... At these times the lettered and the unlettered are alike 
primitive ...” (p. 109). The romanticist still appealed because 
“the world often likes to forget itself, and he brings on his heroes, 
his goblins, his feats . . . and the poor, foolish, childish old world 
renews the excitements of its nonage” (p. 107). Though Howells 
himself acknowledged some pleasure in poetical and _ historical 
romances, he admonished that the reader was not to confuse these 
survivals with the true function of modern fiction; otherwise “we 
shall be in danger of becoming permanently part of the ‘unthinking 
multitude,’ and of remaining puerile, primitive, savage” (p. 111). 

One of Howells’s principal concerns in Criticism and Fiction 
was to examine the state of contemporary American fiction. He 
found that on the whole it was playing its role in the progress of 
world fiction and was representing American life with increasing 
truthfulness, sincerity, and vigor. American novels, unlike Eng- 


lish, had “a disposition to regard our life without the literary 


glasses so long thought desirable, and to see character, not as it 
is in other fiction, but as it abounds outside of all fiction” (p. 124). 

American fiction, since it viewed American life truthfully, re- 
flected the actual conditions of American life. Howells pointed 
out that most criticisms of American fiction were invalid because 
the supposed deficiencies were the product of American conditions. 
American fiction, for example, lacked the tragic depth of a Dos- 
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toievsky because our life consisted primarily of “well-to-do actu- 
alities’’ (p. 129). The idea of the average, the norm, was important 
here as elsewhere in Howells’s conception of the role of American 
fiction. The writer concerned himself, in his attempt to arrive at 
the closest possible approximation of the truth, with the most 
probable, the most characteristic, rather than the anomaly, which 
might be true to one but not to the average. 

Howells’s belief that literature more closely approaches truth 
as it devotes itself to the norm of behavior appears most clearly 
in his analysis of the treatment of sex in American fiction. He 
acknowledged that the American novel dealt less openly with sex 
than either eighteenth-century English or contemporary French 
fiction. But he considered this absence an advance on two levels. 
On the one hand, the American novel was again reflecting the prog- 
ress of society, for the “manners of the novel have been improving 
with those of its readers” (p. 154). But also, American fiction, 
by subordinating sex, more accurately represented the true position 
of sex in life. Contemporary novelists had not denied the role of 
sex and passion, but had rather “relegated them in their pictures 
of life to the space and place they occupy in life itself, as we know 
it in England and America. They have kept a correct propor- 
tion...” (p. 156). 

Another charge against American fiction which Howells refuted 
was that it was too narrow. Here again he pointed out that the 
supposed defect was actually a virtue, since it indicated a truth- 
ful representation of a condition of American life. American novels 
were still thorough, but their 
breadth is vertical instead of lateral, that is all; and this depth is more 
desirable than horizontal expansion in a civilization like ours, where the 
differences are not of classes, but of types, and not of types either so much 
as of characters. A new method was necessary in dealing with the new condi- 
tions... (p. 142). 

No writer could hope to eapture all of American life—‘“our social 
and political decentralization forbids this” (p. 144)—and special- 
ization had become necessary. 

Lastly, Howells traced the relationship between a democracy 
and the literature which reflected it. American life had been de- 
rided for lacking distinction. But Howells saw such a deficiency as 
a source of inspiration, not discouragement, for the American 
writer. American life affirmed “the essential equality of men in 
their rights and duties” (p. 139). This democratic condition in- 
vited the artist “to the study and the appreciation of the common, 
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and to the portrayal in every art of those finer and higher aspects 
which unite rather than sever humanity, if he would thrive in our 
new order of things” (p. 139). In his truthful study of the com- 
mon, the American writer was not to gloss over the inadequacies of 
American life, its poor and suffering. A truthful fiction describ- 
ing these weaknesses aided in their amelioration, since it forced 
men to respond to the spirit of brotherhood implicit in a democracy : 
“Men are more like than unlike one another; let us make them know 
one another better, that they may be all humbled and strengthened 
with a sense of their fraternity” (p. 188). A democratic fiction 
which would reflect both the fraternity and the lapses from fra- 
ternity in American life would be a high-water mark in the prog- 
ress of fiction. 


IV 


Criticism and Fiction is no more than a fraction of Howells’s 
total critical writings, and it is perhaps unrepresentative in its 
polemicism and overstatement, which were products of the atmos- 
phere of controversy in which the original essays were written. Yet 
the work, despite the additional facts that it is hastily contrived and 


that it spans a period of vital change in Howells’s social views, 
is nevertheless an adequate representation of his critical position. 
Howells believed throughout his later career as well as in 1886 that 
American fiction progressed as it came closer to a truthful por- 
trayal of American life, and that it was the role of criticism to aid, 
rather than hinder, this progress. It was Howells’s perception of 
American life—that the smiling aspects were not as characteristic 
as he had supposed—which changed, not his conception of the 
functions of criticism and fiction. 

But Criticism and Fiction also illustrates some of the dangers 
of the application of a doctrinaire theory—“scientific” or otherwise 
—to literary criticism. Howells found in evolution a means of 
defending Howellsian realism and attacking his bétes noires of 
English criticism and romantic fiction. Perhaps such an adaptation 
is the fate of most sociological or biological theories which are ap- 
plied to the study of literature in a controversial context. But 
evolution—which encouraged the critic to select contemporary 
modes and forms and then to interpret literature as a “progress” 
toward these goals—was apparently particularly susceptible to this 
temptation. 





“High Jinks” at Highgate 


By LucyLE WERKMEISTER 
Los Angeles, California 


Some time after 1828 Coleridge attended a dinner party. The 
host was Frederick Mansell Reynolds, poet and miscellaneous 
writer, author of the novel Miserrimus, and from 1828 to 1835 
editor of Keepsake. Coleridge was acquainted with Reynolds, who, 
upon accepting the post as editor, had in fact called upon him 
“with a letter of introduction from Wordsworth” to offer him £50 
for “two Poems of no great length.”? In 1829 and 1830 Coleridge 
was a contributor to Reynolds’s journal. The party lasted most 
of the night, and its character is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that the three first-hand accounts which remain of it differ from 
each other in almost every detail. The first account appears in 
William Jerdan’s four-volume Autobiography (London, 1852-53) .? 
Jerdan was a member of the council of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and in 1824, at the urging of Bryan Waller Procter and 
Basil Montagu, proposed Coleridge as recipient of one of the 
hundred-guinea annuities.* Although he probably did not know 
the poet personally at the time, he knew him fairly well by 1828. 
Jerdan was also editor of the Literary Gazette, but, oddly enough, 
although he had offered Wordsworth “a considerable sum” to write 
for his journal,‘ he seems to have made no offer to Coleridge. The 
second account appears in another of Jerdan’s works, Men I Have 
Known (London, 1866).5 This account differs considerably from 
the first, perhaps because it reflects a more sober judgment, perhaps 
only because it reflects a failing memory (the author was by now 
well over eighty). The third account is furnished by John Gibson 
Lockhart.® Coleridge’s relations with Lockhart began with a some- 


1 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs 
(New Haven, 1933), um, 410, 415. 

2Iv, 231-36. 

8 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London, 
1895), u, 727. Men I Have Known, pp. 126-27. 

4 Autobiography, Iv, 238-240. 

5 Pp. 121-22, 128-130. Men I Have Known is a collection of essays pre- 
viously published in Leiswre Hour. 

6 Quarterly Review, Lxxtr (1843), 65-66. The account was reprinted in 
Theodore Hook. A Sketch (London, 1853), pp. 23-24. In both instances the 
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what unpleasant incident, since in 1820 Lockhart, then on the 
staff of Blackwood’s Magazine, printed without permission one of 
Coleridge’s confidential letters. Five years later Lockhart left 
Blackwood’s to become editor of the Quarterly Review. It had 
been the practice of the Quarterly to ignore Coleridge’s existence, 
and it continued to do so. Nevertheless, by 1828 Coleridge had 
sufficient respect for the journal to offer Lockhart a review or an 
article.’ Although the two men had carried on a sporadic corres- 
pondence since at least 1819, they seem not to have met until 
the spring of 1828.8 

According to Jerdan’s Autobiography, the “prologue to what 
turned out to be a very merry play” was the following letter, 
written at the office of the Literary Gazette: 
MY DEAR SIR, 


I have gone through so many misfortunes, that I scarcely know how to 
commence the recapitulation of them.—In the first place, Lockhart does not 
come on Saturday; in the next place, Theodore Hook, nor Lockhart, nor 
Luttrell can come on Wednesday, but Theodore Hook, Luttrell, Lockhart, Lord 
Normanby, Coleridge, H. Harris the Covent Garden proprietor; and Tom Hill 
can come on Monday WEEK.—Now, my dear Jerdan, my fate is in your hands, 
I stand before you like a criminal at the bar, and await your decis'( I shall 
call for it at half-past four, when I understand you will be her 

Yours truly, 

F. M. R[eynolds j. 
Let me tell you it is no easy task to get up a dinner at this time of the year—- 
mind you wait for me—lI shall be here rather before the half hour. 

All of the invited guests had distinguished themselves in one way 
or another. Henry Luttrell was a poet, better known, however, 
as a wit and conversationalist; Lord Normanby (Henry Phipps) 
was the author of several political pamphlets in support of Canning 
and probably a contributor to Reynolds’s Keepsake ;* Thomas Hill 
was a book collector and bon vivant, who “never knew what happi- 


ness was unless in the society of newspaper editors or literary 
men”’;*® and Henry Harris was, as Reynolds said, a proprietor 


account is attributed to “a friend”; but the “friend” is the author himself. 
James Dykes Campbell refers to Lockhart’s account in a footnote, adding that 
a “more detailed account” is to be found in Jerdan’s Autobiography. See 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1896), p. 264. Actually Jerdan’s Auto- 
biography contradicts Lockhart on almost every point. Chambers gives some 
details of Lockhart’s account and a footnote reference to Jerdan’s Auto- 
biography, which he evidently did not consult. See E. K. Chambers, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 1938), pp. 307-308. 

7 Unpublished Letters, 1, 408-409. Lockhart’s response to the offer is not 
known, and no article by Coleridge seems to have been submitted. 

8 Campbell, p. 263. 

® Unpublished Letters, u, 416. 

10 James Grant, The Newspaper Press: Its Origin, Progress, and Present 
Position (London, 1871), 1, 290-91. 
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of Covent Garden. The most notorious member of the group was 
Theodore Hook. Buffoon, poet, dramatist, and novelist, Hook had 
gone to Mauritius in 1813 as Accountant-General and Treasurer at 
a salary of £2,000 a year. When, a few years later, his accounts 
showed a deficit of £20,000, his property was confiscated, and he 
was arrested and returned to England, where his property was 
again confiscated and he spent the years 1823-25 in prison. Mean- 
while he had been the anonymous editor of the scurrilous journal, 
John Bull, since its inception in 1820.%% But not all of those invited 
were able to come; for, the Autobiography continues: “The party 
was at last disappointed of Lord Normanby, and instead of Henry 
Harris, his brother, Captain Harris, the member for Boston came, 
and we sat down to dinner, 


Eight precious souls, and all resolved 
To dash through thick and thin.” 


So it seemed to Jerdan in 1853. By 1866 he was less certain of the 
identity and even of the number of the guests: 


The party was got together on a fine summer day by Mr. Mansell Reynolds, 
son of the dramatist and young gentleman of considerable literary talent, 
as shown in a remarkable romance entitled “Miserimus” [sic], and other 
productions of less questionable sobriety in taste and judgment. The meet... 
consisted, besides [Coleridge, Lockhart, Hook, Captain Harris, and myself], 
of three or four others, to about the prescribed number of the muses, including 
the inevitable “Old Tom Hill” (Hook’s favourite butt), and I am not quite 
certain, from recollection, Mr. Luttrell and Ingoldsby.12 It was, however, a 
jovial set, and bent on holiday frolic. 


Lockhart remembers only that “gay young bachelor,” Reynolds, the 
“lion,” Hook, and “the other lion,” Coleridge. For ‘‘the other 
lion,” the Sunday night preceding the party had been a torment of 
“overwrought nerves,” “disordered functions” of the stomach, and 
nightmares. But, having swallowed “a few calomel pills, &c.,” 
which “it would have been tampering with suicide, not to take,” he 
was sufficiently restored to join the “dash through thick and thin.” 
Or, rather, as he wrote (probably to Reynolds) on Monday noon: 
I cannot bring myself to resign the pleasure I have promised myself in being 
once more hook’d on to the whirl-about car of the portly god, Bacchus, with 
wit, laughter, jest, and song, on the wooden horses, like the children at 
Bartholomew Fair. Gladly would I make one in the train, though in the 
character of old Silenus sitting on his ass. But if I am not with you before 


six, the cause will be, that I am on my bed, soliloquizing on a lesson of ven- 
triloquy.13 


11 For a detailed account of Hook’s adventures, see Lockhart’s account in the 
Quarterly Review, Uxxm (1843), 53-108. 

12 Thomas Ingoldsby, the pseudonym of Richard Harris Barham, author of 
Ingoldsby Legends. 

13 Athenaeum, January 17, 1835, p. 56. This letter is referred to by Camp- 
bell (p. 264, note). 
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The scene of the party was, according to Lockhart, the “gay 
young bachelor’s villa near Highgate.” According to Men I Have 
Known, it was “a small suburban gardener’s cottage, where [Rey- 
nolds] had hired lodgings for the summer”: in fact, “a very small 
egg-shell of a gardener’s abode on Highgate Hill, where [Reynolds] 
had taken lodgings for the benefit of fresh air.” According to the 
Autobiography, it was only “the upper portion of a small gardener’s 
cottage at Highgate, a shell of a place, the first floor of which 
supplied two little cabins, just big enough for coziness, fun, and 
revel.” The lower portion was retained by the gardener, whose name 
was M’Pherson. Although M’Pherson himself was away from home 
at the time, “his busy wife’ remained to cook, so that throughout 
the merriment she was below, “plying her utmost care in getting 
the dinner up from the kitchen . . . (we had an experienced waiter 
from Brompton for the dining-room).” All of the guests were in 
an hilarious mood, especially Hook. “I never saw Hook,” the 
Autobiography declares, “often as I have seen him in his hours 
of exuberant humour, in such glorious ‘fooling’ as on this occasion. 
From his entrance to his departure his countenance beamed with 
overflowing mirth, and his wonderful talent seemed to be more 


than commonly excited by the company of Coleridge, whom, I think, 
he had never met—at any rate never met with legs under the same 
mahogany before.” Men I Have Known corrects this statement in 
one respect. Coleridge was not in an hilarious mood: he “had never 
met Hook before, and seemed lost in wonder.” 

The party got off to a lively start. “Our host had replenished 
his sideboard with fine wines from his father’s cellars and wine 


, 


merchants in town,” the Autobiography records; “but having, 
unluckily, forgotten port, a few bottles of black-strap had been 
obtained for the nonce from the adjacent inn at Highgate; and 
sooth to say it was not of the first quality. To add to this grievance, 
the glasses appertaining to the lodgings were of a diminutive 
capacity, and when they came to be addressed to champagne and 
hock, were only tolerable and not to be endured.” At this point, 
according to Men I Have Known, Hook rose to move that the port 
was “execrable,” and, this motion having passed unanimously, 
“every one [was] called to fill a bumper to toast the chair; which 
done, and the example set, every glass but one was rapt down and 
broken, as being too small for any gentlemanly wine.” Only 
Coleridge’s glass remained intact. The Autobiography insists that 
the toast to Reynolds occurred “in the midst of dinner, or rather 
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more towards its close,” and that the breaking of the glasses was 
vocally called for by Hook, who, having extolled “the excellent 
qualities of Reynolds, and above all his noble capacity for giving 
rural dinners,” added that “there was always a but, not a butt of 
wine, but a but, a something manqué. On this occasion it was but 
too notorious in the size of these miserable pigmies, out of which 
we were trying to drink his health, &. &. &e. The toast was drunk 
with acclamation, and then followed the exemplary cannikin clink, 
hob-nobbing, and striking the poor little glasses on the table till 
every one was broken save on®, and that was reserved for a poetical 
fate.’ Lockhart remembers it quite differently. The only wine 
which he reealls is claret, much of which “had been shed before the 
Ancient Mariner proclaimed that he could swallow no more of 
anything, unless it were punch. The materials were forthwith 
produced—the bowl was planted before the poet, and as he pro- 
ceeded with the concoction, Hook, unbidden, took his place at the 
piano. He burst into a bacchanal of egregious luxury, every line 
of which had reference to the author of the ‘Lay Sermons’ and the 
‘Aids to Reflection.’”” Lockhart is unaware of any toasts or of any 


dissatisfaction with the size of the glasses. 
Jerdan, on the other hand, is unaware of any punch or of any 


song from Hook at this point. According to the Autobiography, 
the size of the glasses was all-important, for, with the substitution 
of tumblers, the party entered its second phase, at least as far as 
Coleridge was concerned : 
[Ere] long Coleridge’s sonorous voice was heard declaiming on the extraordinary 
ebullitions of Hook—“I have before in the course of my time met with men 
of admirable promptitude of intellectual power and play of wit, which as 
Stillingfleet tells 

The rays of wit gild wheresoe’er they strike; 
but I never could have conceived such amazing readiness of mind, and resources 
of genius to be poured out on the mere subject and impulse of the moment.” 
Having got the poet into this exalted mood, the last of the limited wine-glasses 
was mounted upon the bottom of a reversed tumbler, and, to the infinite risk 
of the latter, he was induced to shy at the former with a silver fork, till after 
two or three throws, he succeeded in smashing it into fragments, to be tossed 
into the basket with its perished brethren. It was truly bang-up philosophy, 
and ... this exhibition was remembered for years afterwards by all who 
partook of it; and I have a letter of Lockhart’s alluding to the date of our 
witnessing the roseate face of Coleridge, lit up with animation, his large grey 
eye beaming, his white hair floating, and his whole frame, as it were, radiating 
with intense interest, as he poised the fork in his hand, and launched it at the 
fragile object (the last glass of dinner), distant some three or four feet from 
him on the table.14 


14 Jerdan cites a letter from Lockhart, referring to the “madness” of 
“our tumbler-shying” ; but, if one judges from Lockhart’s account, he was under 
the impression that the tumblers were shied at the windows. 
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The guests did indeed remember that it was “a scene of boisterous 
merriment, the philosopher being for the nonce like a wild school- 
boy at play”; but, with respect to the facts, even Jerdan’s memory 
was unsteady. According to Men I Have Known, Coleridge was 
not the only one to shy at his glass. Once the toast was drunk to 
Reynolds and the glasses from which it was drunk demolished, the 
guests demanded tumblers and the remaining small glasses, which 
were then “poised upon [the] inverted tumblers, and smashed by 
missiles, after the fashion of Aunt Sally. But who can paint the 
astonished Ancient Mariner, with glasses broken everywhere, and 
not a drop to drink? I cannot tell by what process the master 
spirit of the revel prevailed upon him to demolish his, the last of 
the little glasses, by raising it on a tumbler, and with hand balanc- 
ing and eye glistening, smashing it with a silver fork after several 
ineffectual ‘shies.’” Moreover, according to this later account, 
Coleridge did not utter his eulogy of Hook until the end of the 
evening, when, speaking in “his smoothest drawling manner,” he 
responded to Hook’s improvisations with the declaration: “Well, 
I have met with many men of the readiest wit and resources, but, 
of all the men I ever met, Mr. Hook is the most extraordinary ; for 
none could ever, like him, bring the vast stores of quick intelligence 
to bear upon the mere incidents of the moment.” By 1866 Jerdan 
was struck less by Coleridge’s appearance and behavior than by 
his delivery: by the fact that, although “the Old Man Eloquent 
[had been] beguiled into singularly incongruous exhibitions of 
action, look, manner, . . . the speech was in his usual style of 
elocution.” 

“Next day,” reports Men I Have Known, “Reynolds . . . wrote to 
me with the particulars of twenty-seven bottles of wine and one of 
brandy, which had somehow been disposed of, and twenty-six small 
glasses and four tumblers breakage.” But, so far as Lockhart was 
concerned, nothing was consumed except claret and punch, and, 
although the glasses were broken, they were broken as missiles, not 
targets. “The room was becoming excessively hot” as Coleridge 
compounded his punch and Hook sang out his bacchanal, Lockhart 
recalls, so that, when “the new compound was handed to Hook,” he 
“paused” only “to quaff it, and then, exclaiming that he was 
stifled, flung his glass through the window [to let in some fresh 
air]. Coleridge rose with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and 
demolished another pane—the example was followed generally— 
the window was a sieve in an instant—the kind host was farthest 
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from the mark, and his goblet made havoe of the chandelier and 
the peculiar shot of each individual destroyer had apt, in many 
cases exquisitely witty, commemoration.” Even this account was 
amended, for on April 23, 1850, Lockhart noted in his diary: “Dies 
F. M. Reynolds. Miserrimus. Host of Hook’s window-smash, 
Coleridge beginning the smash.’*® 

Lockhart remembers only two of Hook’s songs: one celebrating 
Coleridge as he compounded the punch, another celebrating the 
marksmanship of the window-demolishers. The Autobiography 
remembers three: one which applied “the satirical lash” to “all 
the ‘present company,’ no one excepted,” a second on “Cocoa-nut 
Oil,” a third addressed to “Mistress M’Pherson.” Men I Have 
Known speaks of “half a dozen.” Both of Jerdan’s accounts agree 
that the first song was so ingenious that Captain Harris refused to 
believe that it was improvised, whereupon Hook, “piqued by sus- 
picion, .. . dared him to name a subject for an impromptu song.” 
Captain Harris named “Cocoa-nut Oil,” a subject suggested “by the 
refusal of a lamp, charged with that material, . . . to burn, and its 
having been sent from the table to liquify before the kitchen fire 
whilst candles took its duty.” By this time, says the Autobiography, 
“Coleridge was in the seventh heaven, and varied the pleasures of 
the evening by some exquisite recitation, as well as humorous stories 
of Southey, Wordsworth, and other brother bards.” By this time, 
too, it was getting very late, and it was therefore decided to have 
one last song and depart. The subject was ready-to-hand. As 
the Autobiography puts it, “Mistress M’Pherson” had for some 
time “been rather frightened by the catastrophe of the glasses and 
the festive cheering and shouting of the hilarious party”; so 
“Mistress M’Pherson was the topic assigned to Hook for his last 
song.” The song did little to allay her fright. According to Men 
I Have Known, “she flitted pro tem., and afterwards told her lodger 
that she was so seared that she would not undergo a second edition, 
no, ‘not for any consideration on earth.’” According to the Auto- 
biography, the song “had such an effect upon her nerves, that she 
bolted from her domicile to seek her sister to stay with her, and 
(together with the foresaid waiter), take care of her till her 
husband came home.” 

Jerdan records in his Autobiography that he, Lockhart, and 
Hook “returned in the same carriage,” along with the waiter, “who 


15 Quoted by Andrew Lang, The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart 
(London, 1897), m1, 336-37. 
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had availed himself of the coach-box.” Having dropped off Lockhart 
and Hook, he and the waiter, he said, “wended our way up Pie- 
eadilly,” and the waiter’s “account of the terror which seized Mrs. 
M’Pherson, so tickled my diaphragm, that I. . . laid hold of the 
iron railing to support me in having my ecachinnation out, when lo 
and behold, I was pulled up by a Charley, with ‘Hollo, sir, you must 
not laugh in that way there at this time of night’ (it was morning), 
and it showed great self-possession that I managed to steer safely 
home at last, and live to record this day of memorable enjoyment.” 
But Lockhart denies that he was in the carriage. He insists that at 
this time he and another guest were “walking home with Mr. 
Coleridge,” who “entertained [us] with a most excellent lecture 
on the distinction between talent and genius, and declared that 
Hook was as true a genius as Dante—that was his example.” 

Unluckily Coleridge did not live to see any of these accounts: 
more unluckily he left no account of his own. 





The Imaginary Submarines of Dr. Johnson and 
Richard Owen Cambridge 


By Rosert C. Fox 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn 


The submarine has run a poor second to the airplane in imagina- 
tive literature. This fact is especially true of the imaginative and 
speculative works written prior to the development of these modern 
inventions. Compared to the numerous literary embodiments of 
man’s perennial dream of conquering the air, there are few works 
that consider the possibility of navigation beneath the seas. All 
the more remarkable, then, is the coincidence that occurred on 
March 19, 1751, when there were published in London two works, 
independent of each other and dissimilar in nature, embodying 
imaginative submarines, viz., Samuel Johnson’s Rambler (No. 105) 
and Richard Owen Cambridge’s Scribleriad, Book IV. Both works 
have been overlooked by such standard historians of the submarine 
and of submarine literature as Burgoyne, Field, Fyfe, and Sueter.* 
Even the comprehensive bibliography of submarine literature pre- 
pared by a staff of the National Research Council listing about 
3,500 items fails to mention either Johnson or Cambridge.” I should 
like to rectify this oversight and to suggest a reason why both 
Johnson and Cambridge were interested in submarine navigation 
at the same time. 

Dr. Johnson’s submarine appears in one of the dream allegories so 
common in the Rambler essays. The author falls asleep and dreams 
that he is among a huge crowd at the gate of an immense edifice. 
He moves along with the crowd, and, meeting a lady whom he 
recognizes as Curiosity, he is informed that Justice and Truth have 
been sent down by the father of gods and men ‘‘to register the 


1Alan H. Burgoyne, Submarine Navigation, Past and Present, 2 vols. 
(London, 1903); Cyril Field, The Story of the Submarine (London, 1908) ; 
Herbert ©. Fyfe, Submarine Warfare, Past and Present (London, 1907) ; 
Murray F. Sueter, The Evolution of the Submarine (Portsmouth, England, 
1907). 

2 An Annotated Bibliography of Submarine Technical Literature, 1557-1958, 
prepared by the Committee on Undersea Warfare, National Research Council- 
National Academy of Sciences under the auspices of the Office of Naval 
Research (Washington, 1954). 
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demands and pretensions of mankind.’’ Justice is to examine the 
wishes of everyone in the throng and Truth is to record them. 
Among other petitioners there is the following: 
A man of very grave and philosophick aspect, required notice to be given of 
his intention to set out, a certain day, on a submarine voyage, and of his willing- 
ness to take in passengers for no more than double the price at which they 
might sail above water. His desire was granted, and he retired to a con- 
venient stand, in expectation of filling his ship, and growing rich in a short 
time by the secrecy, safety, and expedition of the passage. 
Johnson seems to have had some faith in the possibilities of sub- 
marine navigation, although the inventor is clearly motivated by a 
desire for quick and easy profits. Other proposed inventions in the 
allegory include an optical instrument for predicting the weather by 
observing the direction of weather-cocks on the hidden side of the 
moon ; a device for keeping an entire city warm by means of a single 
fire; a vehicle fur defying floods and keeping afloat in water; and 
a medicine capable of curing all diseases. Truth, however, refuses 
to register these inventions, whereas the submarine inventor’s 
petition is granted. It is ironical that Johnson should have 
thought of the optical instrument and included it immediately after 
the submarine; bizarre though the invention is, it embodies the 
principal feature of the periscope—the ability to see around opaque 
objects—which is indispensable in the operation of a submarine. 

If Dr. Johnson is a major figure whose contribution to submarine 
literature has been overlooked, Richard Owen Cambridge is a minor 
figure who is occasionally remembered for his anticipations of 
modern inventions in his Scribleriad. The sections dealing with 
aerial combat and submarine navigation were reprinted during 
World War I,’ and the prophecies of flight have received attention 
in studies on the subject.’ In addition, the Scribleriad as a whole 
has received a close scrutiny in a recent study of Cambridge.® 

The Scribleriad is a mock-heroic poem of 2,230 lines in six 
books, somewhat reminiscent of the Dunciad. It was issued book by 
book during the first four months of 1751, and in December of that 
year an edition of the entire six books, augmented by notes and a 
preface, was published in a single volume. Two passages deal with 
submarines: a brief description in Book II and an extended ac- 
count of an underwater race and battle between several sub- 


3 The Works of Samuel Johnson, 16 vols. (Troy, N.Y., 1903), m, 314. 

4 An Aerial Race Between a Briton and a German, . .. (London, 1918). 

5 See Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Voyages to the Moon (New York, 1948), 
pp. 119-120. 

6 Richard D. Altick, Richard Owen Cambridge: Belated Augustan (Phila- 
delphia, 1941). 
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marines in Book IV. The former book appeared independently on 
February 21, 1751, and the latter on March 19, the same date, 
as we have seen, on which was published the Rambler article 
describing the submarine inventor. 

The submarine episode of Book II is reported at secondhand. 
Seriblerus, the hero, meets a group of pilgrims to whom he relates 
his adventures. He tells them that in one strange country he sent 
his companions Deidemon and Thaumastes to reconnoitre. On 
their return they had several marvels to report, but they were so 
stupified with fear that they could give only an imperfect account 
of what they had seen; first there was a man flying, and then 


A Bark emergent rose; with oars well-tim’d, 

Cut the smooth wave, and o’er the surface skim’d. 
Then sunk again, but still her course pursu’d, 
Clear was the stream, and all beneath we view’d.7 


That is all there is to the episode: the sudden and mysterious ap- 
pearance and disappearance of an underwater vessel. 

The major submarine episode occurs in the epic games of Book 
IV. An aerial duel between a Britain and a German is the first 
contest, followed by a submarine race between the Mermaid, the 
Crocodile, and the Hydra (IV. 168-237). The latter two vessels are 
captained by ‘‘Drebellides,’’ i.e., descendants of Cornelius van 
Drebbel, the seventeenth-century Dutch submarine inventor. At 
the start of the race the Hydra takes an early lead, but her over- 
confident captain becomes lost in thought and as a result his vessel 
gets entangled in a grove of coral. The Mermaid comes abeam; 
the captain of the Hydra, now realizing that he has lost the race, 
is determined to frustrate the designs of the Mermaid and at least 
keep the victory in the Van Drebbel family; accordingly 


He loads his engines with the Grecian fires; 
And, as the rival barge triumphant past, 
Against her sides the fierce bitumen cast. 
Wide rage the fires. ... (IV. 216-219) 


With the Hydra still entangled in coral and the Mermaid damaged 
by this attack, the Crocodile easily sweeps to victory. The episode 
is recounted in the spirit of good fun, with Cambridge specu- 
lating about life beneath the seas, satirizing the absent-minded 
captain of the Hydra, and communicating the excitement of the 
race which climaxes in what suggests to the modern reader an 
underwater torpedo attack. 

In his notes to the two episodes, Cambridge gave information 


7 The Soribleriad: An Heroic Poem. In Sia Books (London, 1752), I1.316- 
319. 
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about actual attempts at submarine navigation. From Robert 
Boyle’s New Experiments Physico-Mechanical he quoted an ac- 
count of the trip made beneath the Thames by James I in the 
submarine of Cornelius van Drebbel. He also quoted a passage 
from Bishop John Wilkins’ Mathematicall Magick in which the 
author discussed the possibilities of submarine navigation.* In the 
preface to the complete edition of the Scribleriad Cambridge de- 
fended his use of the submarine episode: 


Doubtless the rowing under water appears so strongly the Marvellous, that 
upon first view it will be thought impossible. Yet this has certainly been 
executed, and nothing is more easy to perform for a small space of time. 
Therefore not the impracticability, but the uselessness of the invention is the 
object of ridicule.1° 


Thus Cambridge appears as a true son of the eighteenth century: 
quick to defend himself against possible charges of introducing the 
marvellous, and equally quick to ridicule an invention that lacks 
utility. 

Is there any explanation for the fact that both Johnson and 
Cambridge were indulging in fanciful thoughts about submarine 
navigation at exactly the same time? To attempt an answer to that 
question, we must go back a few years, to 1747, when in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year there appeared 
a brief article, accompanied by an illustration, concerning a sub- 
marine built for Charles, Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, who ‘‘being 
told of the extraordinary convenience of the famous diving ship, 
constructed by Drebel, commissioned one of the like kind to be 
attempted.’’?_ The vessel described and illustrated in the article 
resembles a wooden tub, flat on the top and bottom, and curved 
along the sides to form an oval. Its dimensions arc given as six feet 
in height, six feet in length, and three feet i: width. On the top 
is a hatch to provide means for entrance and exit, along with pipes 
for the admission of fresh and the expulsion of foul air. Sub- 
merging is effected by the use of oars and by ‘‘letting in the ex- 
ternal water by a cock.’’” 

Eighteen months later an interested reader wrote to the Gentle- 


8 Oxford, 1662 (2nd ed.), pp. 188-189. 

® London, 1648, Book 2, Chapter 5. For further information about Van 
Drebbel, see the works listed in note 1. Ben Jonson’s allusion to Van Drebbel 
in The Staple of News has been discussed by J. Louis Kuethe, ‘‘ Mechanical 
Features of a Seventeenth Century Submarine,’’ Modern Language Notes, Lv1 
(1941), 202-204, and by Clark Emery, ‘‘A Further Note on Drebbel’s 
Submarine,’’ Modern Language Notes, Lvul (1942), 451-454. 

10 Scribleriad, ‘‘Preface,’’ p. ix. 

11 Gentleman’s Magazine, xvtl (Dec., 1747), 581. 

12 Loc. ott. 


' 
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man’s Magazine a belated request for further information about 
the means of propelling this vessel. The editor complied, and in 
the issue of June, 1749, he printed this letter along with the de- 
sired information. Inside the hull, the article explains, bags of 
goat leather are fixed to holes drilled into the bottom. Whenever 
water is admitted into these bags, the vessel becomes heavy and 
sinks; in order to surface, the water is ejected by compressing the 
bags and the ship is lightened. Undtrwater propulsion is accom- 
plished by oars passed through holes in the side. Water is kept out 
of the openings by goat leather fitted snugly around the oars and 
nailed to the hull. Oar-power is used not only to propel the ship 
forward but also to aid in submerging and surfacing. 

Two principles of the modern submarine were anticipated in this 
vessel: the use of water ballast to induce negative buoyancy and 
thus submerge the ship, and the use of diving planes to help regu- 
late the depth when submerged. Then, after finishing his ex- 
planation of the operation of this vessel, the author of the article 
proceeded to suggest two other means of underwater navigation. 
One was his contention that the vessel could be moved sideways by 
the use of broad, flexible ends on the oars, ‘‘like the feet of geese 
and frogs, that they may only expand when they take a stroke 
against the water, and furl themselves when they are drawn back.’’!* 
Another concerns an improved method of steering and propulsion: 
‘*But the vessel, perhaps, will make better way, when, instead of oars 
at each side, she has only one broad flexible elastic oar, or paddle, 
placed in her stern, by whose vibrations, under due management, as 
fishes forcing themselves forward by agitations of their tails, she 
will the more easily cut the water.’"** The author left his readers 
in the dark as to the means of providing power for these remarkable 
devices. 

This discussion provoked the immediate interest of a Samuel Ley 
whose letter dated July 17, 1749, was published in the next issue 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Ley was quick to assert that the 
submarine described in the previous issue was far inferior to the 
one built by Nathaniel Symons, a Devonshire carpenter, some 
twenty years before. Ley admitted that he had never seen this 
vessel but explained how its inventor had described it to him: 


He [Symons] made his boat in two parts, and join’d them in the middle very 
tight, with leather, that no water could get in; he made a false door in the 
side, which, when he was in, shut very tight; and tho’ his going in admitted 


18 Gentleman’s Magazine, x1x (June, 1749), 249. 
14 Loc. oit. 
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a small quantity of water, it was no inconvenience; after this outer door was 
shut, he opened the inner one to get into his boat. There was more than 
fourscore weight of lead to the bottom of his boat (but this I presume 
must be according to the dimensions of the boat.) Tho’ the boat would swim 
when extended to its full dimensions, yet he had a screw to each side of his 
boat, which, when within it, he could manage himself, and which, by means 
of the leather that join’d the parts of the boat, contracted them to that 
degree that the boat would sink.15 


Despite some obscurities in this account, it appears that this vessel 
was submerged by means of telescoping the hull, thereby reducing 
displacement to the point of negative buoyancy. Theoretically a 
vessel could be submerged in this way, and in modern times a sub- 
marine embodying this feature has been granted a patent,’® but in 
actual practice the intake of water ballast has proved more satis- 
factory. According to Ley, Symons took this boat into the middle 
of the river Dort and, in the presence of hundreds of people, sub- 
merged and remained on the bottom for three-quarters of an hour. 
Upon surfacing, Symons reported that, although towards the end 
of his dive the air became ‘‘very thick,’’ he was able to bear it quite 
well. 

After this discussion of the submarine, Ley proceeded to state that 
Symons had also invented a ‘‘diving engine’’ for salvaging derelicts, 
‘*tho’ his cousin L - - - - e and some others deprived him both of the 
honour and the profits.’’ At this point Ley abruptly ended his 
letter without giving any further details about this device or about 
the alleged theft. 

A quick rejoinder came from a John Lethbridge in a letter dated 
September 19, 1749, and was published;in the September issue of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Assuming that he was the ‘‘L----e’’ 
referred to by Ley, Lethbridge took issue with this correspondent 
on several points. After denying that he was Symons’ cousin or in 
fact related to him in any way, he proceeded to profess ignorance 
of the submarine: ‘‘ ... as to the diving boat insisted on, I shall say 
nothing of it, having never seen it, nor ever heard that it was any 
way serviceable, but readily agree with Mr. Ley, that his account 
of it is imperfect.’"*7 Most of the letter concerns the ‘‘diving 
engine’’ (i.e., a diving bell) and its true inventor. Lethbridge 
gave a detailed description of the construction and operation of this 
device, together with an interesting account of his attempts to 
retrieve sunken treasure with it. To Ley’s charge of theft, Leth- 
bridge made a countercharge: the invention was his own, since he 


15 Gentleman’s Magazine, x1x (July, 1749), 312. 
16 See Field, op. cit., p. 247. 
17 Gentleman's Magazine, xix (Sept., 1749), 411. 
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had built it in 1715 and used it for three years, at which time he met 
Symons, who then worked with him for a while but later copied 
the device and claimed it as his own. 

In the period of 1747-49, then, readers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine were treated to several articles on submarine experiments. 
It is safe to assume that both Cambridge and Johnson were among 
these readers. Cambridge was a personal friend of Edward Cave, 
editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who paid the poet a visit at 
Whitminster in the summer of 1750. Cambridge had worked on 
the Scribleriad sporadically in the 1740’s and probably had com- 
pleted a part of it by 1744 and another part by 1746.1°* Hence he 
had completed portions of the poem and was working on the rest 
when the submarine articles began to appear; he may have been 
adding the final touches when Cave visited him. 

With Johnson, our assumption amounts to a certainty. During 
the period 1738-45 Johnson’s contributions to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine were both numerous and important. After 1745 he 
became increasingly preoccupied with the Dictionary, but he still 
was called upon to render Cave assistance by contributing material, 
revising articles, and in other ways. In 1747, for example, the 
year in which the first of the submarine articles appeared, Johnson 
contributed five poems to the Gentleman’s Magazine.’® 

These articles need not be considered ‘‘sources’’ for Johnson and 
Cambridge ; they describe in a matter-of-fact way what are claimed 
as actual inventions. The dream allegory of Johnson and the 
mock-heroic of Cambridge are imaginative works not concerned 
with factual details. Cambridge called attention both to the ex- 
perimental submarine of Van Drebbel as recorded by Boyle and 
to the speculations of Wilkins. Johnson was familiar enough with 
Wilkins to quote him several times in the Dictionary; furthermore, 
it has been convincingly argued that Johnson was indebted to the 
Mathematicall Magick for a number of details in the dissertation on 
the art of flying which forms the sixth chapter of Rasselas.2° It 


18 Altick, op. cit. pp. 16, 101. 

19 See G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (eds.), Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
(Oxford, 1934), 1, 532, and the further references cited by the editors; also 
C. Lennart Carlson, The First Magazine: A History of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (Providence, R. I., 1938), passim. 

20 See Robert G. Lawrence, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and the Art of Flying,’’ Notes and 
Queries, New Series, 1v (1957), 348-351; and Gwin J. Kolb, ‘‘Johnson’s 
‘Dissertation on Flying’ and John Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick,’’ Modern 
Philology, Xtvul (1949), 24-31. 
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seems probable that the articles on the submarine, and particularly 
the lively controversy that ensued, stimulated the minds and imagi- 
nations of both men to the extent that they recalled the speculations 
of Wilkins published just a century before, and, when an occasion 
presented itself, they created imaginary submarines for their re- 
spective works—and by a coincidence these were published on the 
same day. 





Dryden and the Issue of Human Progress 


By Earut MINER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Recent studies of the intellectual history of the seventeenth cen- 
tury have added greatly to our knowledge of the writers and issues 
of the age. Of the major writers of the century, John Dryden per- 
haps remains darkest of all, even on such a crucial issue as his 
views concerning human progress.’ In a way, the silence concerning 
Dryden is surprising, since he probably wrote more progress-pieces 
than any other of our poets.? But the silence is less perplexing when 
we consider the too seldom acknowledged difficulty of his poetry. 
With the scholarship so meagre and the difficulties so great, one can 
only take heart at the abundance of the evidence and attempt a 
brief and preliminary analysis of the poetry, hoping to elicit 
further study and to suggest, if possible, a useful critical approach. 

Although they tend to avoid Dryden, historians of progress 
have shown that the issue posed four problems to the seventeenth 
century. There was a more or less continuous dispute whether per- 
fection should be expected in a millenial convulsion or in an ordered 


1A brief review of books will show how Dryden has been avoided. J. B. 
Bury quotes Dryden but once as a flourish to end a chapter in The Idea of 
Progress (New York, 1932, 1955). Victor Harris focuses upon the earlier part 
of the period in All Coherence Gone (Chicago, 1949) and leaves Dryden to the 
footnotes. Dryden is not even mentioned in: Ernest Tuveson, Milleniwm and 
Utopia (Berkeley, 1949); in R. U. Sampson, Progress in the Age of Reason 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956); or in Michael Macklem, The Anatomy of the 
World ... from Donne to Pope (Minneapolis, 1958). Only R. F. Jones comes 
to grips with Dryden on this issue in his Ancients and Moderns (St. Louis, 1936) 
and in ‘‘Science and Criticism in the Neo-Classical Age of English Litera- 
ture,’’?’ JHI, 1 (1940). Professor Jones has taken his evidence chiefly from 
the complex and sometimes ambiguous arguments in An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy and from other prose writings. My purpose is to infer Dryden’s stand 
from his poetry; and although my conclusions sometimes differ from Professor 
Jones’s, I wish to acknowledge the insights presented by him, as also by Louis I. 
Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934, 1956). 

2The chief progress-pieces in poetry and prose are: on knowledge in the 
poem to Dr. Charleton; on commerce in the digression of Annus Mirabilis; on 
poetic style in the Epilogue and Defense of the Epilogue to the second part 
of The Conquest of Granada; on arts and sciences in the poem to Roscommon; 
on music in the ‘‘Song for St. Cecilia’s Day’’; on English drama in the poem 
to Congreve; on painting in the poem to Kneller; on satire in the ‘‘ Discourse 
Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire’’; and on the Restoration it- 
self in The Secular Masque. His comments in isolated short passages defy 
listing. 
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advance brought about by human endeavor; and there were three 
successive although overlapping debates: whether nature is in de- 
eay since the Fall, whether the ancient or modern science is the 
superior, and whether the ancient or modern writers are to be 
preferred. Dryden’s stand on these last three may be discussed 
first. 

The controversy over the decay of nature had been settled by 
Dryden’s time—there was scarcely a poet who any longer wrote 
of history in terms of post-lapsarian decay.* The debate over the 
ancient and modern science is another problem. Even professed 
“Ancients” (such as Crites in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and 
Sir William Temple) believed in the superiority of modern science. 
But the question is rather one of the degree of enthusiasm, of the 
strength of faith in the promises of the new science. Professor 
Jones has convinced us that Dryden was a proponent of modern 
science, but the degree of his enthusiasm is a knotty problem. Even 
in his prose Defense of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he states that 
his method in the Essay had been ‘‘sceptical, according to that way 
of reasoning which was used by Socrates, Plato, and all the 
Academies of old, which Tully and the best of the Ancients followed, 
and which is imitated by the modest inquisitions of the Royal 
Society.’"* Dryden can hardly be called a fervent supporter of 
the new science in the face of a declaration that its ‘‘inquisitions”’ 
were so modest and imitative of five groups of Ancients. The really 
significant fact seems to be that in spite of his response to almost 
everything that moved him in his age, he wrote no Cowleyan ode on 
the Royal Society, as he surely would have, if he had placed his 
strongest hopes in the new science. His seemingly scientific 
curiosity was rather a sceptical turn of mind which was to take 
him, not into a society of perfected virtuosi, but into the Roman 
communion. 

The third great debate over progress was the controversy over 
ancient and modern writers, but this issue is less important for 
Dryden than it may seem. The Battle of the Books did not become 
open warfare till the end of his life, and his sound critical sense 
saved him from taking any extreme position. A poet who could 


8 Milton is of course the great exception. As far as I know, Dryden makes 
affirmative use of the idea of decay only once—in the Epistle Dedicatory to the 
Life of Plutarch, Scott-Saintsbury, xv, 5-6. But his purely rhetorical purpose 
there is evident from his use of a cyclical theory of history as well. And I 
hope to make clear in what follows that neither of these views was really 
held by Dryden. 

4 Essays of John Dryden, W. P. Ker, ed. (Oxford, 1926), 1, 124. 
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create perhaps more new literary forms than any other English 
writer and who argued that ‘‘Our ladies and our men now speak 
more wit/In conversation’’ than the Elizabethans ‘‘writ’’ was 
no diehard ancient; and just as surely, the poet who had echoed 
Virgil, Ovid, and Lucretius in his poems for decades and who en- 
joyed translating them was no radical modern either. His allegiance 
to the past was motivated by a desire to write literature in the 
present, and contrariwise he felt that there was small chance for 
a great modern literature which did not grow from a knowledge of 
the past. Such a moderate and sensible attitude makes the contro- 
versy seem irrelevant. 

The three usual criteria for mustering writers on one side or 
the other in the debate over progress do not contribute very much 
to understanding of Dryden. (The question of ‘‘millenium and 
utopia’’ will be dealt with later.) We must rather ask ourselves 
what his poems and, to a lesser extent, his critical writings tell us 
about his lifelong concern with progress. His awareness of change 
and his concern with progress seem to have meant two things: a 
sharpening of his critical sense from a heightened awareness of the 
relation of the past to the present and an inspiration for imagery 
and metaphor. 

Some of Dryden’s best recent critics have characterized his critical 
sensibility as one which thought in critical pairs which are some- 
times antithetical and sometimes similar but differing. An example 
from the Defense of the Epilogue to the second part of The Con 
quest of Granada will illustrate this critical method of contrasts, 
springing into being under the stimulus of the progress theme. 
Dryden had been roundly berated for saying in the Epilogue that 
the Restoration had produced better poets than the Elizabethans; 
he protests he had not. Let us consider, he urges, the changes 
that have taken place in the wit, language, and the versification of 
our poetry. The change is obvious, but does it represent progress 
or regress? His analysis of Sejanus proves that it has been for 
the better, that progress has been made in refining wit, language, 
and versification. He does not argue that he and others have 
surpassed Jonson and Shakespeare in poetic genius; but genius is 
beyond any man’s control, while refinement is not. His opposition 
of genius and refinement is a sensible one and one, moreover, that 
gives progress its due without becoming doctrinaire. Such sensible 
and sensitive judgment and an awareness of the issue of progress 
made it possible for him to treat literature for the first time in 
English criticism as a developing, living whole in which meaningful 
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change is desired from age to age, but is not a determinant of the 
ultimate accomplishment of any one period. 

Such matters are to be insisted upon if we are to understand 
such an out-and-out progress-piece as the witty and complex poem 
to Roscommon. The progress here is that of arts and knowledge, or 
of translatio studii, from the dawn of history to A.D. 1684 and into 
the future. The complex wit of the poem surrounds the meaning of 
‘‘translation’’: both rendering into another language—the kind of 
translation Roscommon had discussed in his Essay on Translated 
Verse—and translation as transfer or progress. 


Whether the fruitful Nile, or Tyrian shore, 

The seeds of arts and infant science bore, 

’Tis sure the noble plant, translated first, 

Advanc’d its head in Grecian gardens nurs’d. 

The Grecians added verse; their tuneful tongue 

Made nature first and nature’s God their song. 

Nor stopp’d translation here; for conquering Rome 

With Grecian spoils brought Grecian numbers home. (lines 1-8) 


‘‘Translation’’ continues: the middle ages add rhyme—‘‘a kind of 
hobbling prose. . .At best a pleasing sound, and fair barbarity’’— 
to verse; then rhymed poetry is improved by Dante and Petrarch, 
embellished by the French, and given a ‘‘manly sweetness’’ by 
the British. Is this then an ironic progress-piece, accusing modern 


poets of debasing poetry with rhyme? It seems to be, and in part 
it is, but after all we see that Dryden has written his poem in 
rhyme—to the extent of using four triplets in a short poem—and 
that his argument is directed toward another point, his friend 
Roscommon : 


The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

ange exalted in the British loom; 

The Muses’ empire is restor’d again, 

In Charles his reign, and by Roscommon’s pen. (lines 26-29) 


Dryden’s wit unites a pair of critical concepts—progress and 
linguistic translation—in a double unity by calling them both 
translation and by exemplifying them in the work of his friend 
Roscommon. 

The witty double concept is continued and given a deeper mean- 
ing, because progress-translation leads to another critical pair 
when Dryden exclaims, ‘‘How will translation and invention 
thrive’’ with Roscommon’s impetus! To simplify the logic some- 
what, he holds that both judgment (the faculty necessary for good 
rendering of the ancients) and imagination (the ‘‘invention’’ of 
original poems) will increasingly thrive in an England enlightened 
by Roscommon. This claim is extended further through metaphor, 
since Homer and Virgil are to be brought, by some means or other, 
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into the stately palace of English poetry. They will enter by 
translation, of course: by ‘‘translation’’ as the natural progress or 
development of Western culture and by ‘‘translation’’ as an art 
explained by Roscommon. But also through ‘‘translation’’ by 
John Dryden, since the last line of the poem is a Virgilian echo; 
for when Dryden says of Homer and Virgil, that ‘‘ without stooping 
they may pass the gate,’’ we are meant to recall that Aeneas had to 
stoop to take himself and Trojan culture into the palace of Evander. 
Virgil and Homer will, however, pass undiminished into the palace 
of the Augustan age. Progress is here the history of literary de- 
velopment and an inspiration for literary criticism and Augustan 
literary ideals. 

As the image of the Virgilian-English palace in Roscommon 
shows, the idea of progress was a source of rich metaphors for 
Dryden. Some of the most common images that concern with 
progress inspired in his poetry are those of gardens and growth in 
such poems as those to Roscommon and Congreve; imagery of 
royal progress, whether the affirmative one of Virgil and Homer 
into Roscommon’s palace of English poetry, or the ironic one of 
Shadwell and Flecknoe to their throne in the brothels near Barbi- 
can; and many other images. Two types of imagery emerge from 
his progress-pieces, I believe, and suggest his dual concept of 
progress. There are images of progress as process—growth or 
motion, and progress as an end achieved—the goal of art reached, 
for which he often employs imagery of stasis that is often architec- 
tural or transcendent. 

Several of the ideas I have been suggesting cluster in a passage 
near the beginning of the poem to Congreve, where progress inspires 
literary criticism based upon distinctions employing such critical 
pairs as ‘‘skill’’ and ‘‘strength,’’ cultivation or refinement and 
‘‘genius,’’ and ‘‘beauties’’ and ‘‘strength.’’ At the same time, 
the progress-piece leads Dryden to employ imagery of growth and 
cultivation to describe the process or development of a literary 
tradition; and the result of progress is the architectural temple 
image signifying achievement. 


Like Janus [Charles] the stubborn soil manur’d, 
With rules of husbandry the rankness cur’d; 
Tam’d us to manners, when the stage was rude; 
And boist’rous English wit with art indued. 
Our age was cultivated thus at length, 

3ut what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius curst; 
The second temple was not like the first: 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length; 
Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 
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Progress-as-process suggests development and growth and leads 
to art as accomplishment, art as the end of progress. 

This idea of progress to achieved art or knowledge is fundamental 
to Dryden’s thoughts on the subject. If his principal images in 
such poems were characteristically static, one would feel entitled 
to say he believed in fixed values opposed to change; and if the 
images conveyed action, that he believed in progress. As it is, 
his poems combine images of motion and stasis, of natural growth 
and perfected art, and of similar pairs with the resulting complexity 
in his attitude and ideas. While he nowhere supports mere change, 
he treats it as an inevitable force reflected in growth and human 
action and at the same time suggests the necessity of shaping it 
meaningfully. Progress must lead to achievement or it is unde- 
sirable change. In the literary sphere, change is natural and, if 
intelligently directed, desirable; but the really great works of art 
endure steadfast upon the pillars of eternity. 

Progress also raised a question about the meaning of change 
in human history. He and his age were asked, in effect, whether 
progress in history was possible or whether change was to be feared. 
As Professor Tuveson and others have shown, three of the most 
dominant theories of history in the century were the older, orthodox 
idea of perfection coming about through God’s intervention at the 
Day of Judgment; the concept of cycles of growth and decay; and 
the belief that man’s own changes might lead in orderly progress 
to perfection. Dryden’s view seems not to have been quite any of 
these; apparently he felt that a good deal of progress is possible 
and desirable in time, but that perfection will come only when 
eternity begins at the Day of Judgment. To show how he ex- 
pressed this view and how it differs from the views of other writers 
of the time requires close attention to one of his most complex 
progress-pieces. 

Professor Tuveson shows that writers like Burnet often tried to 
combine the apocalyptic views of the book of Revelation with the 
optimistic belief in progress brought about by human endeavor, 
often with very fanciful notions about what would happen in the 
‘“‘last days.’’> Dryden seems to hold to the apocalyptic view in 
the closing lines of ‘‘A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day’’: 


So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The Trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And Music shall untune the sky. 


5 Ernest Tuveson, Milleniwm and Utopia (Berkeley, 1949), pp. 116 ff. 
et passim. 
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Here as always, however, it is dangerous to quote Dryden out of 
context. The poem as a whole is a complex combination of progress- 
pieces made to serve duty as a musical history of the universe (and 
of course to do justice to the poem’s occasion). Harmony, for which 
music is the aptest symbol, creates the earth out of a chaos of 
‘*jarring atoms,’’ brings the elements ‘‘in order to their stations,’’ 
and progresses finally to the creation of man. So much for that 
segment of eternity which existed prior to human history. Ac- 
cording to the concluding lines, the Day of Judgment will reverse 
this progress by destroying the earth and will establish a new order 
of divine reality in which the second segment of eternity will 
supersede human history. But between the two divisions of this 
divine progress-piece, Dryden inserts a double progress-piece of 
events which take place in time and yet are intimately related to 
the central subject of harmony. Stanzas II and VII deal with the 
progress of musical instruments from Jubal’s first, primitive 
‘‘eorded shell’’ (taken from Biblical history), to Orpheus’ lyre 
(taken from classical history), and to St. Cecilia’s invention, the 
organ (taken from modern history). As always in Dryden’s prog- 
ress-pieces, progress reaches an end, however, in an image, act, 
or event which transcends time and change; and so here the trumpet 
of doom is the final stage in the progress of musical instruments, 
its sounds making all human instruments irrelevant.® 

The trumpet of doom also concludes a progress-piece on the 
human passions for, as Dryden exclaims in lines 16 and 24, ‘‘ What 
passion cannot Music raise and quell!’’ The progress from the 
martial passions aroused by the earthly trumpet and drum, to the 
amorous passions inspired by the flute, lute, and violins, and to 
the holy love inspired by the organ is a psychological progress- 
piece not unlike the temporal progress-piece and indeed may be 
regarded almost as part of it, since Jubal, Orpheus, and St. Cecilia 
(who receives separate mention in each progression) arouse their 
hearers too. But Dryden had said that music could quell as well as 
raise the passions, and if we compare the two progress-pieces in the 
middle sections of this poem with Timotheus’ impresario effects on 
Alexander in ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast,’’ it seems almost as if he has 


6 It has been suggested to me that such conclusions as this are almost vatic 
and may therefore suggest that Dryden held a view of the poet as prophet. 
He certainly was conscious of the future as well as of the past, and it is note- 
worthy that his ‘‘ prophecies’’ usually come at the end of a poem or at least 
after he has established the values by which to judge the future securely. See 
the conclusions of such poems as MacFlecknoe, Absalom, the Roscommon, 
**Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ the Killigrew, and the Purcell. 
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either foregone half his ability to show how feelings may fall with 
some kinds of music or forgot that he said that music also quells 
the passions. He knew what he was doing, of course, and so with- 
held the ability to quell human passions from human instruments 
in order to reserve it for the trumpet of doom. In this way, the 
last lines of the poem conclude both the divine and the earthly 
progress-pieces, while the subject, harmony, remains constant 
throughout. The structure of the poem is so carefully and com- 
plexly wrought that it is no mere wordplay to say that it is basi- 
cally a musical development, as Dryden intended in calling his ode 
a ‘‘Song,’’ and as Handel proved in his masterful musical setting. 
The poem’s complex structure, its subject-metaphor of music, and 
its interweaving of a double human progress into a two-stage divine 
progress-piece make proper assessment of Dryden's view of history 
in the poem extremely difficult. I have suggested that he treats 
eternity as limitless parentheses to human history; so that what the 
‘*Song’’ adds to the other progress-pieces is the important concept, 
really a postulate of faith, that there is an ultimate religious realm 
which transcends man’s accomplishments. The question that re- 
mains is how much he felt might be achieved by man before the 
trumpet should sound and the dead be raised. 

Perhaps the most crucial aspect of the debate over progress was 
whether man might achieve perfection through the exercise of his 
reason. To find out Dryden’s views on this subject is to discover 
his deepest-held attitude toward progress, and Professor Bredvold’s 
insistence upon the importance of Religio Laici points us our 
direction. 


Dim as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand ’ring travelers, 

Is Reason to the soul; and, as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here, so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere; 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light. (lines 1-11) 


This passage employs the poetic method we have seen in other 


se 


poems; it is a progress-piece, now a ‘‘progress of the soul,’’ to 
borrow a title from Donne. And like the other progress-pieces, 
this one uses an important pair of opposites and imagery of motion 
culminating, like the ‘‘Song,’’ in transcendence. The crucial pair- 
ing we have come to expect is, of course, that of Reason and Re- 
ligion. Both terms of the pair are conveyed in imagery of con- 
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trasting forms of light. The light of Reason is as ‘‘dim’’ and 
‘‘rolling’’ as the moon and stars to travelers who need a better 
light, the light of ‘‘a better day’’ when the Sun-Christ dissolves 
the paltry rays of our flickering minds. The goal is union with 
God, as the succeeding lines help make clear, not a rationalistic New 
Jerusalem through experimental science. This ‘‘humiliation of 
the reason’’ is not the whole story of the passage, however. These 
lines remain a progress-piece in this world as well as to the next, 
since Reason, however imperfect, may ‘‘guide’’ us to the ‘‘better 
day.’’ Dryden is so careful to insist upon the weakness of human 
reason that perhaps Professor Bredvold has missed his qualified 
affirmation of it. For this passage reveals an attitude like that in 
other:poems: change is valuable when it is true progress toward a 
desired end, but the progress itself is less significant than the 
accomplishment to which it leads, an accomplishment which lies 
outside the temporal progression from which it has grown. 

In other poems, Dryden treats change with the same discrimina- 
tion and with the kinds of metaphors we have seen. Images of 
growth relate true progress to our experience of time and nature. 
When historical progress or development leads to true achievement, 
he conveys the accomplishment in architectural images like the 
palaces of Roscommon and Congreve or the transcendence of 
supernatural light in Religio Laict. When change is a regress to 
chaos or a deterioration, the progress is ironic, as in MacFlecknoe, 
or the images change to those of jarring atoms and ill-defined lumps 
to designate the anarchism of the radical sectarians and Whigs in 
The Medall, Absalom, and elsewhere. For Dryden, each accom- 
plishment must be viewed in the light of its age, and behind this 
relativism, as behind the determination whether change is true 
progress, lie certain more-or-less fixed standards of excellence. These 
standards may be works of art if he is concerned with literary 
progress, religious faith if he is concerned with religion, or princi- 
ples fixed by experience in political history if his subject is politi- 
eal—standards, that is, which are the revealed products of time 
but which transcend it. Such a historical awareness does not 
produce great poetry of itself, and its lack does not doom literature 
to triviality. But when it makes historical literary criticism 
possible for the first time, when it is the spring of metaphor, 
structure, and wit, and when it adds something new to the English 
poetic tradition, then such a sensibility makes poetry into exciting 
and lasting art. If John Dryden the poet was kind to history as 
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well as literature, history has bestowed upon him a uniquely 
appropriate wreath of its own in recording the fact that he com- 
bined at once the roles of poet laureate and historiographer royal. 





Who Prompted Dryden to Write 
Absalom and Achitophel? 


By Wa Lace MAURER 
Ohio State University 


I 


In 1716 Tonson initiated the traditional account of the origin 
of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel with this note: “To the 
Reader. In the Year 1680 Mr. Dryden undertook the Poem ‘of 
Absalom and Achitophel, upon the Desire of King Charles the 
Second.”* Dryden editors and critics on the whole have favored 
Tonson’s explanation of the genesis of the poem, but, for want of 
decisive information, they have always done so with caution.? 
Giving cause for continued caution is the following letter, which, 
written by one Mr. Richard Mulys to someone in the Duke of 
Ormond’s household a day or two after Dryden’s Absalom appeared, 
attributes to a personage other than the King the suggestion made 
to Dryden that he write the poem: 


1681, November 19. London.—This day I have sent by the way of Mr. Ander- 
son a small box with a quart bottle of syrup of figs from Mr. Edmund Waller 
to her Grace; in the same box also is a book of Mr. Flatman’s humbly dedi- 
cated to his Grace, which Mr. Flatman and Mr. Knowles pray you to present, 
and apologize in Mr. Flatman’s behalf for the presumption of his dedication 
without first having his Grace’s permission. I also here send you Mr. Dryden’s 
poem Absalom and Achitophel wherein is honourable mention of my Lord 
Lieutenant and also of my late Lord [the Duke of Ormond and his son the 
Earl of Ossory]. This piece was writ as I am credibly informed at the in- 
stance of our great Minister, Mr. Seymour, but that is a secret to yourself. 
Pray help forward the enclosed to my brother.3 


No writer on Dryden, to my knowledge, has discussed Richard 


1 John Dryden, The Second Part of the Miscellany Poems, The Fourth Edition 
(London, 1716), Bo. 

2See The Works of John Dryden, Scott-Saintsbury ed., rx, 197; The Poetical 
Works of Dryden, ed. G. R. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 137; Roswell 
G. Ham, “Dryden as Historiographer-Royal: The Authorship of His Majesties 
Declaration Defended, 1681,” Review of English Studies, x1 (1935), 284-298; 
and Godfrey Davies, “The Conclusion of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel,” 
Huntington Library Quarterly, x (1946), 69-70. Probably, too, James Kinsley, 
in “Historical Allusions in Absalom and Achitophel,” Review of English 
Studies, n.s., VI (1955), 296, accepts the tradition. 

8 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the 
Marquess of Ormonde. K. P., New Series (London, 1902-1920), vi, 233. 
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Mulys’ statement attributing the origin of Absalom and Achitophel 
to the prompting of Dryden by Edward Seymour.* 


II 


The questions confronting us are: Who was Mr. Richard Mulys, 
the writer of the letter, and what were his qualifications for re- 
liability? And how likely is it that Mr. (later Sir) Edward Sey- 
mour, Dryden’s Amiel in the poem, urged Dryden to write Absalom 
and Achitophel? 

First, Mr. Richard Mulys. For some time the secretary and also 
the steward® of the Earl of Ossory until the Earl’s death on July 
30, 1680, he developed into a trusted servant in the London en- 
tourage of the Duke of Ormond. From the glimpses of Mulys in 
the Ormond correspondence we can gather a good deal about him.*® 
He did routine clerical jobs, such as forwarding newspapers and 
administrative documents to the Duke of Ormond in Dublin. But 
he was also hand-picked to get detailed, high-level information. 
In manner he had the social inferior’s spaniel-like devotion to and 
respect for his masters. Furthermore, burrowing into important 
state documents, and bustling about daily as he did among the great 
of the land (be had even been at the core of one of the hottest 


mysteries of the day, having spoken with Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey about Titus Oates “five or six days before Sir E. Godfrey was 
missing’’), he could not help acquiring a self-important, tight- 
lipped, knowing appearance ; so that when he let out a bit of top- 
secret information, as he thought it to be, he could not resist putting 


4 Keith Feiling is aware of Mulys’ letter in History of the Tory Party 
1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), p. 190, n.2, and Hugh Macdonald cites the letter 
for another purpose in John Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of 
Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939), p. 20 and n.3, but these writers do not explore any 
connection between Seymour and Absalom and Achitophel. 

5 See John Evelyn, The Diary of John Evelyn, ed. E. 8. de Beer (Oxford, 
1955), Iv, 208 n.; and Thomas Carte, An History of the Life of James Duke of 
Ormonde . . . (London, 1736), 1, 502, 504. According to Carte, Mulys and 
Mr. Ellis (a secretary of Ossory’s) collected memoranda of their late master’s 
life “at the request of Sir R.[obert] Southwell.” 

8 See, e.g., Ormonde, VI, 336; v, 467; vi, 230; Iv, 451. See also Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, K. P. (London, 1899), 1, 284. 

7 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Eleventh Report, Appendix, Part II, 
The Manuscripts of the House of Lords 1678-1688, p. 48, entry for 25 Oct. 1678 
in the account of the House of Lords committee to examine witnesses anent the 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. See also Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
History of England (London, 1808), tv, 1023. Edmond Warcupp wrote to the 
Earl of Conway on July 10, 1681 that a Mrs. Mulys was among witnesses who 
“eould prove the blasphemy spoken by Dr. Oates ... , his denial of the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ. . . .” (See Calendar of State Papers: Domestic 
1680-1681, pp. 350-51.) 
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on an air of nonchalant superiority before his lesser correspondents. 
Hence, for example, he dropped this bit of information to a friend, 
using the restrained ostentation of parentheses: “This morning 
before nine the King came to town there being (unknown to most) 
an extraordinary Council at ten o’clock.’”* 

Mr. Richard Mulys seems to emerge, then, as an obsequious and 
self-important, but also very knowledgeable, dutiful, efficient, 
and trustworthy official, a sort of personal civil servant. As such, 
he does not strike us as being speculative, much less philosophical. 
But—and this may be crucial—he has aequired the habit of being 
not merely efficient, but inflexibly accurate in receiving, recording, 
and forwarding information within the frame of his official duties. 
And this habit of accuracy—dare we assume?—carries over into 
those times when he can play for brief instants little self-important 
roles in the drama of momentous national events. 

So when, during the intense excitement over the impending ar- 
raignment of Shaftesbury, Absalom and Achitophel came out to 
stir London about November 17, 1681, when Dryden’s satire was 
the talk at Court, in the doorways, and in the coffee houses—how 
could Mr. Richard Mulys, servant to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (who was one of the great characters in the poem), contain 
himself? How could he bear to conceal that he was on the inside 
of this affair? Within two days he had to tell his correspondent, in 
all secrecy, of the inside information going the rounds among those 
who knew: “This piece was writ as I am credibly informed at the 
instance of our great Minister, Mr. Seymour, but that is a secret to 
yourself.” 


poet 


Which brings us to Edward Seymour. How likely is it that 
Edward Seymour—a direct descendant of the Protector of Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward VI (a fact which he never forgot’), 
a lone wolf in the politics of four reigns, the pilot of the impeach- 
ment proceedings against Clarendon, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1672/3 to 1678/9, an opponent of the Exclusion 
Bill,?® in 1679 a politician out of favor at the Court, in 1681 the 
foremost of the handful of right-hand men to King Charles II— how 
likely is it that Edward Seymour, Dryden’s Amiel, set the poet 


8 Ormonde, VI, 91. 

®See J. A. Manning, The Lives of the Speakers of the House of Commons 
(London, 1851), p. 366; Feiling, p. 142; and Gilbert Burnet, History of My 
Own Time, ed. Osmund Airy (Oxford, 1900), u, 79-80. 

10 See his speech in Cobbett, rv, 1184-86. 
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going? By temperament, motive, and position in 1681 he is surely 
a possible candidate. 

Throughout his career an imperious pride, often turning. into 
irresponsible arrogance or needling insolence, enforced his soli- 
tariness. Whether it was a commoner, peremptorily turned out of 
his carriage by Seymour when his own broke down, or whether 
it was Col. Birch publicly rebuked in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Speaker for brushing his beard without using a mirror, or 
whether it was King Charles II himself, called by Seymour, ambling 
up to his elbow, a prevaricator—all had to put up with the haughty 
bearing of “the [world’s] most imperious disturber.” No one, 
apparently, was spared, though a convulsed House of Commons 
once hoaxed him momentarily when it handed the unsuspecting 
Speaker a bogus petition. Sir John Meade proved his match and 
better in a meeting between irresistible pride and immovable pride: 
first disdaining to meet his client Seymour (who, on arrival in 
Ireland to claim an estate bequeathed him, had inquired “Whether 
there are any such things as good lawyers to be met with in this 
damned place ?”’), and then, in the Dublin court, drawing birds with 
his pencil while Seymour seething with rage watched his opponents 
attack his claim, Sir John at last utterly charmed him with a 
brilliant ninety-minute confutation of his antagonists.” 

Because of his behavior, of course, Seymour inspired constant 
antagonism which all but extinguished the praise occasionally 
accorded him in spite of himself. From the 1660’s, when Pepys 
found him “mighty high,” “a most conceited fellow [who has] not 
over much in him. .. ,” “a talking fellow,” though at first he regarded 
him “a fine gentleman,” to the 1700’s, when Edward Hopkins, M. P., 
snarled that “old Sir Edward Seymour [was] the most arrogant, 
haughty and spiteful man living,” he invited ridicule and en- 
gendered smoldering antipathy.’ His morals were repeatedly 
censured, Burnet calling him “the most immoral and impious man 
of the age,” and Lord Conway asserting that to place his niece 
under Seymour’s roof would be tantamount to thrusting her into 


11 See A. I. Dasent, The Speakers of the House of Commons (London, 1911), 
p. 225; Feiling, p. 142 n.; Roger North, The Life of the Right Honourable 
Francis North, Baron of Guilford ... (London, 1742), pp. 228-29; N. Tindal, 
Continuation of Rapin’s The History of England ... (London, n.d. [e. 1790]), 
111, 538; Dasent, p. 224; and Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington 1712-1750 
(New York, 1928, Ist ed. 1748-1754), 1, 26-29. 

12See The Diary of Samuel Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley (London, 1926), 
v, 105 and 128, vir, 271, Iv, 10-11; and Mary Dormer Harris, “Memoirs of the 
Right Hon. Edward Hopkins, M. P. for Coventry,” English Historical Review, 
XXXIV (1919), 498-99. 
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a bawdy-house.'* Such opinions, however, have not stood the test 
of subsequent investigation: he was “in his private life,” remarks 
the biographer of the Speakers of the House of Commons, J. A. 
Manning, “worthy, if not amiable; true to his two wives, and to 
his children careful, if not kind; to his tenants and attendants, 
a good, though not a bountiful landlord and master.’** And some 
praise for Seymour occurs: Evelyn, in 1701, though acknowledging 
the common impression that Seymour was “of a haughty Spirit not 
thought at all sincere,” calls him “a greate man”; Col. Birch, de- 
spite being reproved before the nation for indecorous beard tending, 
praised him warmly; Burnet has to confess that Seymour was an 
astute, if “most assuming,” Speaker of the House of Commons, 
that he “knew the house and every man in it so well, that by 
looking about he could tell the fate of any question”; Sir John 
Reresby alludes to him as “a Man of great Parts’; Abel Boyer 
characterizes him as “a tough, hardy Country-Gentleman, of plain, 
solid Sense, admirably well acquainted with the Forms and Usages 
of Parliamentary Proceedings; but whose stubborn Spirit could not 
easily be wrought upon by Court Arts, or bend to any Thing, which 
he had conceived to be against the Interest of the Nation”; and the 
nineteenth-century biographer of the Speakers of the House of 
Commons writes that “Mr. Noble, in his continuation of Granger, 
describes him [Seymour] as ‘a man of morose disposition, but of 
great good sense, invincible obstinacy, and incorruptible integrity, 
feared more than loved, and respected more than esteemed.’ ’’® 
Whatever his manner and the world’s response to it, Seymour 
heeded his animating spirit and his own pattern of allegiances. 
By turns he was obstinate, quick, tough, bold, sour, graceful, in- 
vincible. Primarily he sought power and influence, which he doubt- 
less felt, as he regarded King and all with aristocratic contempt, 
belonged to a Seymour, the scion of the great house that had 
condescended to ally with the parvenu Tudors in the sixteenth 
eentury.*° And so he would as Speaker railroad Court policies 
through the House of Commons, or as a private member maneuver 


13 See Burnet, ed. Airy, 11, 79-80; and Conway Letters, ed. Marjorie H. 
Nicolson (London, 1930), p. 440. See also N. Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin’s 
History of England, m1, 537-38; and Cobbett, Iv, 590-91. 

14 Manning, p. 365. 

15 See Evelyn, Diary, ed. de Beer, v, 476; Cobbett, rv, 958; Burnet, ed. Airy, 
11, 79-80 (Burnet erroneously charged that Seymour was the first Speaker “not 
bred to the law”; see Manning, p. 363); The Memoirs of the Honorable Sir 
John Reresby (London, 1734), p. 175; Abel Boyer, The History of Queen 
Anne (London, 1735), p. 125; and Manning, p. 365. 

16 Feiling, p. 142. 
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in it, or as a Court politician pick and drop allies at Court in order 
to force himself into the most powerful positions. Yet he was not 
selfish and irresponsible. Always conscious that he was a member 
of one of the great ruling families of England, he was determined 
to put to responsible use the experience for governing which was 
his heritage and his right. He meant to hold the land together. 
As a fiercely independent Tory he never questioned the monarchy, 
but in the matter of prerogative he declared, as von Ranke has 
summed it up, “that he was no lover of [it], and would never defend 
it against the law; but that if the right of summoning and dis- 
missing Parliament were taken from the crown, all government 
would be rendered impossible.’”"” And as a zealous Church of 
England man he had to try to persuade the Duke of York to change 
his religion, and to oppose him when as King James II he threatened 
Protestantism. 

How likely is it that this man stirred Dryden to produce Absalom 
and Achitophel? First, in 1681, when Dryden created and pub- 
lished the poem, Seymour was at the height of his political influence: 
he was one of the top three men at the elbow of King Charles II. 
Never before or after did he attain such eminence. From January 
—the time of his appointment to the Committee on Intelligence, 
which had revived within the Privy Council in 1679-80 and which 
by 1681 had evolved into a sort of informal cabinet—‘until the 
autumn of the year, Seymour stood unmistakably as the foremost 
constant in a rotating triumvirate. Excerpts from a sequence of 
letters will illustrate his position : 


Col. Edward Cooke to Ormond, March 25, 1681: “. . . [At] the Court, the 
Triumvirate of Ministers consists now of Mr. Hyde, Mr. Seymour, and Sir 
Thomas Littleton... .” 


Earl of Arran to Ormond, April 16, 1681, London: “I could not certainly 
tell you who are the persons most trusted with the management of public 
affairs, but I have now reason to conclude that my Lord Conway, Mr. Hyde and 
Mr. Seymour are the men, for his Majesty has commanded me to make my 
application there in the concerns of Ireland.” 


John Ellis to , May 7, 1681, London: “. . . The Governing Trium- 
virate, as some call them, because they hold all together, are Seymour, Conway 
and Ranelagh. They observe his Majesty so that he is never without the 
company of one of them. The first resolves to be in some employment greater 
than he is, and thinks none too big for him. Some think he aims at Ireland, 
others that he would be contented to be Lord Keeper, or, it may be, Privy 
Seal, but that certainly he has one of these three places in his eye. . . 


7 Leopold von Ranke, A History of England ee in the Seventeenth 
et (Oxford, 1875), v, 64. See also Reresby, p. 
18 See Godfrey Davies, “Council and Cabinet, Hero. 88, ” English Historical 
Review, xxxvi (1922), 47-48, 55-57. 
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Earl of Arran to Ormond, July 30, 1681, London: “The Lord Mayor sent the 
Sheriffs yesterday to invite his Highness to dine with him this day, which he 
promised to do, though dissuaded by my Lord Halifax, Lord Hyde and Mr. 
Seymour, so that this morning his Highness received the King’s commands 
not to go, which has very much disappointed the City.” 


Earl of Arran to Ormond, August 6, 1681, London: “. . . Lord Hall and 
Lord Hyde, and Mr. Seymour... .” 


Earl of Arran to Ormond, August 27, 1681, London: “His Majesty 
came to town this afternoon, but he had no public Council. The Attorney 
was with him, and the three great lords and Mr. Seymour. . . .’””19 


By 1682 Seymour’s influence had declined: he attended the Privy 
Council for the last time on 20 September 1682, having “left us,” 
according to Ormond, “palpably in discontent because hee was not 
presently made lord privy seale.’*° By 1683 he was out of the 
limelight. But 1681 had seen no one higher: it was his carriage 
that after the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament took the King 
to Windsor.”* 

From this glimpse of Seymour’s commanding position in 1681, 
it appears that he was sufficiently important to urge Dryden. Either 
on his own, or at the behest of the King, he could have made an 
authoritative suggestion to Dryden. Furthermore, he had the 
motive for doing so: he strongly favored, at this time, the succession 
of the Duke of York, whose religion he tried to change and for 
whose recall early in 1682 he was partly responsible.27 Whether he 
suggested the Biblical frame, it is as yet impossible to say. That the 
Absalom parallel was in the air throughout the century and partic- 
ularly so around this time has been well established, and it would be 
difficult to prove on present evidence just how the idea of using 
the Biblical story entered Dryden’s head. But it is interesting to 
note that Seymour could have had it lodged in his own memory. 
On November 21, 1678, when Seymour was Speaker of the House of 
Commons, he heard a speech by Mr. Waller anent the Lords’ 
Proviso in the Popery Bill exempting the Duke of York. In his 
speech Waller argued the danger in removing a powerful prince, 
for away from the Court he could unite malcontents and endanger 
the state; and to illustrate, Waller cited cases in English and 


19 See Ormonde, v1, 6, 36, 59, 115, 120, 141. See also Sir John Dalrymple, 
Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland . . . (London, 1773), uu, 11-12: 
“Appendix to Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Part the First.” 

20 Letter of October 29, 1682, cited in Godfrey Davies, “Council and 
Cabinet ...,” pp. 47-48. See also von Ranke, Iv, 444; and Feiling, pp. 188-190. 

21 Feiling, pp. 189-90; von Ranke, tv, 140. 

22 Feiling, pp. 189-90. 
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French history and concluded with a reference to David and 
Absalom.” 

Besides the significance of Seymour’s tremendous power in 1681, 
there is, secondly, the fact of his rapprochement with the Duke of 
Ormond during 1681. As Seymour rose to the inner circles of Court 
from 1679 to 1681, he made his devotion to the Duke of Ormond, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, repeatedly known, while the Duke 
of Ormond, learning of Seymour’s growth in influence and recog- 
nizing in him a similar disinterested insistence on maintaining 
the royal prerogative,** gradually decided to accept his good offices. 
The alignment began in 1679, when the Earl of Ossory, Ormond’s 
son, requesting an extended leave for Seymour’s brother, advised 
the Duke of the “great zeal” which Seymour had for him. In 
London, early in 1680/1, the year in which Seymour rose to the 
summit of influence, the Earl of Arran, closely watching the politi- 
cal scene and Seymour’s growing part in it, acquainted Ormond 
with some urgency of Seymour’s offer of services. Ormond replied 
cautiously but positively. Thereafter the Earl of Arran repeatedly 
from April to August of 1681 assured the Duke of Ormond that 
Seymour was, as another of the Duke’s correspondents, Col. Ed- 
ward Cooke, insisted, one of the “Triumvirate of Ministers” at 
Court.”> This rapprochement is significant. Seymour was a lone 
wolf. He left few traces. Here, for a while, he was closely watched. 
And he was watched by the employers of Mr. Richard Mulys, the 
author of our letter, who, we have seen, had a reputation with them 
for reliability and accuracy. 

IV 

We would very much like to know just whose outline for a poem, 
or whose definite hint or just passing remark triggered off Dryden’s 
powers. Dryden himself (so far as I know) mentioned no one, not 
the King and not Seymour (unless his placing of his character 
of Amiel, i.e., of Seymour, as the last, that is, dramatically final 
portrait in his collection of the Court heroes is some sort of silent 
acknowledgment to Seymour). The only contemporaries whose 
word we have are Tonsoh’ and Mulys. Tonson, Dryden’s pub- 
lisher, wrote his note sixtedn years after Dryden’s death and thirty- 
five years after the event: whether he had the information from 
Dryden, or inferred it from Dryden’s connection with the Court 


23 Cobbett, rv, 1042-43. 
24 David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), um, 607. 
25 Ormonde, V, 253, 569, 579; and vi, 6, 36, 115, 141. 
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as Poet-Laureate and Historiographer-Royal, or followed what may 
have become a pleasant legend, it is as yet impossible to say. Mr. 
Richard Mulys, a name-dropping but trusted and efficient servant 
of the Duke of Ormond, wrote his letter a day or two after Absalom 
and Achitophel appeared: whether he picked up a stray distorted 
rumor or whether he had uncovered an official secret, it is again 
impossible to say. But he lived in the atmosphere out of which 
Absalom and Achitophel emerged, and, being in the Ormond 
forces’ London entourage, he moved about in what had to be a 
very exacting clearing-house of the most up-to-date and accurate 
information. 

So we must, at least, continue to be cautious about accepting the 
tradition linking King Charles II with the composition of Absalom 
and Achitophel. Of course, if we should incline toward Seymour, 
we still would not know exactly what he offered Dryden.** But 
certainly, a contemporary rumor that Dryden wrote Absalom and 
Achitophel “at the instance” of Edward Seymour should not be 
dismissed as preposterous in the present state of our knowledge. 


26 Whether Seymour respected literature and literary men is hard to dis- 
cover. It is interesting that in 1697 when Evelyn wanted to get Parliament 
to pass an act establishing the library at St. James’s Palace as a public 
institution, he discussed the matter with Seymour. (See Diary, ed. de Beer, v, 
280 n.) Bishop Atterbury reports that Seymour called Davenant “a prof- 
ligate scribbler.” (See The Miscellaneous Works of Bishop Atterbury, ed. 
J. Nichols [London, 1789], 1, 268-69.) Again, after Sir John Meade in a 
Dublin court brilliantly established Sir Edward’s claim to an Irish estate, 
Seymour sat up till four in the morning with him and, as he put it, with 
“Homer, Plato, Socrates, Cicero, and all the antient Greek and Roman poets, 
philosophers, and historians.” (Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington... ; see 
note 11 above.) 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


DRYDEN’S ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL AND A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN NATHAN AND ABSOLOME 


Ever since Professor R. F. Jones’s fine article on “The Origi- 
nality of Absalom and Achitophel’” filled out the background that 
Seott had given in his edition of Dryden,? the currency of the 
political application of the story from the Second Book of Samuel 
during the previous half century has been recognized. To date, 
two English allegorical poems have been seen as influential: 
Naboth’s Vinyard (1679), cited by Scott, has received constant 
attention,’ and more recently Professor Ian Jack has suggested 
D’Urfey’s Progress of Honesty (dated on Luttrell’s copy 11 October 
1680).* Undoubtedly the Yale edition of Poems on Public Affairs, 
1660-1714 will even further demonstrate the effectiveness with which 
the satirists of the Court Party turned Biblical analogues against 
their text-ridden opponents. 

B. M. Add. MS. 21094, f. 1’-2" gives a pre-Dryden poetic version 
of the Absalom story. The poem is headed A Dialogue between 


1R. F. Jones, “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel,” Modern 
Language Notes, xuv1 (1931), 211-217. 

2 Works of John Dryden, ed. Walter Scott (London, 1808), rx, 197-207. 

3 Ibid., 198-199 and note thereto. Hugh Macdonald, in his invaluable 
Dryden: A Bibliography of Early Editions and of Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939), 
says that “the piece . .. was one of the earliest poetical ‘libels’ in which 
biblical names were used for English politicians. It probably gave more than 
a hint to Dryden” (p. 214). For an excellent discussion, see the introductory 
remarks and notes passim to Macdonald’s bibliography of Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

4JTan Jack, Augustan Satire, Intention and Idiom in English Poetry, 
1660-1750 (Oxford, 1952), pp. 55-58. D’Urfey’s poem does not use the 
Biblical story, though the names of Absalom and Achitophel are, at widely 
separated points in the poem, briefly referred to (st. xiv, 1. 9 and st. xvii, ll. 
97-98). As Professor Jack remarks, there are certain resemblances in 
rhetorical tone and approach. 

5 The manuscript consists of 229 political pieces on 370 pages. The last 42 
are in a different hand. Generally the poems follow a chronological pattern, 
though the majority of them are concerned with events of the 1690’s. A great 
number of them are dated, and these dates are quite reliable. The history of 
the manuscript is given by two notes on its opening pages. The first reads: 
“These MS poems were purchased of Thorpe the London bookseller in 1834 
and cost £3. 16s. Od. In Mr. Thorpe’s catalogue they are said to have been 
collected about the year 1710. The first collection seems to have been made 
about 1705, and by the direction of the Earl of Denbigh. The last piece was 
probably written in 1715, in which year the Marquis of Wharton and Montagu 
Darl of Halifax died.” This note is probably that of Dr. Martin J. Routh 
(1755-1854), the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, one of the foremost 
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Nathan and Absolome 1680 and, while it is a fair copy, we can 
probably trust the date not only because of its closeness to the Caryll 
and D’Urfey poems but also because of external events. Monmouth’s 
star had reached its zenith in mid-1679 when he defeated the Scots 
at Bothwell Bridge. On his return to the court in July, however, 
he must have presented a real challenge to Charles’s policy of 
legitimate succession. Within two months, the King had stripped 
him of his commission of general; then, as Luttrell succinctly 
writes : 


The king hath commanded the duke of Monmouth beyond sea. some say to 
Hamburgh; the reason is, he hath lately opposed the duke of York: since which 
he was sent for to Windsor, and had a check from his majestie for making no 
more hast. 


Monmouth left for Holland without his family on September 24, 
but returned on November 27 without permission, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the King, who forbade him to come within the verge 
of the court; “yet,” says Luttrell, “the people were well-pleas’d 
at his comeing, testifyed by their ringing of bells and makeing 
bonefires at night.’’ Charles, who had deprived Monmouth of 
almost all of his offices in the previous month, now revoked the last, 
his position as master of the horse. 

But Shaftesbury had not been idle. The famous “Petitions” for 
a new (i.e., exclusionist) parliament began to pour in. If Mon- 
mouth’s intentions were at all unclear, the pamphlet story of the 
Black Box—with its “proof” of marriage between Lucy Walter 
and Charles II—in April, 1680, as well as Monmouth’s “Western 
Progress”—with its glowing accounts of his popularity capped by 
the story of his “touching” for the king’s evil—in July, left very 
little doubt of the real threat that was being posed. 

Whatever one’s political sympathies were in 1680, the main lines 
were clearly drawn. True, between 1680 (the date of the Dialogue) 
and November, 1681 (the date of Dryden’s poem), the point of 
attack had shifted from Court to City and from “Absolome” to 
Achitophel, but this merely represents the direction that events 
took—albeit a direction encouraged by Charles’s tactics and the po- 


scholars of his day. It is followed by the bookplate of “The Right Honour- 
able Basil Feilding Earl of Denbigh,” on which there is the date 1703. What 
was probably the final disposition of the manuscript can be seen in the second 
note: “Purchased at the sale of Dr. Routh’s library 5th July 1855, Lot 178.” 
Routh’s printed books were donated to the University of Durham, but his man- 
uscripts were sold at auction (DNB). 

6 Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Relation of State Affairs from September 
1678 to April 1714 (Oxford, 1857), 1, 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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litical acumen of his Secretary of State for the South, Sir Leoline 
Jenkins. The Dialogue, then, presents the earlier stage of the 
attack on Monmouth with a directness unhindered by the sensa- 
tionalism of the Popish Plot or the complication of an Achitophel. 


A Dialogue between Nathan and Absolome 1680 


Nat: Rise Absolom Rise! to Gods dread Prophet tell, 
What haughty Fury bids thee to Rebell, 
And in full Careir, Ride Post to Hell, 
Where Lucifer th’ Arch Rebell lost his Light 
And mourneth his Attempt in endles night. 5 


Ab: Nathan! what’s that to me? 
Weak fool, who stormd, but could not take the sky, 
In Blackness lett him mourn, in darknes lett him lye, 
I’m sure of day, bright day of Victory. 


Na: Be not too Confident, 10 
But lett us Conquest grant: 
Conquest inglorious is, deformd and Ill 
When Conquerours must Blush more then the blood they spill 
Rebells to Fathers doubly meritt Hell. 


Ab: Perhaps they do, perhaps I know ill well, 15 
To Rebells lett the future hell be given, 
To me, A Crown and throne are present heaven. 


Na: Deluded soul! 
What Fool would think, he new Atchievments Gains 
Where transient Pomp is brought with everlasting Pains 20 
Butt hear! thy Father calls aloud, repent my son 
Absolom, Return, Ah! Whether willt thou run? 


Ab: Fool that thou art! 
The Feeble and unhappy may Repent, 
Butt Power like Absoloms can ne’re relent. 25 


Na: Butt tis thy father calls, he calls with tears 
Regard his Bending trunck, his Falling haires. 


Ab: Bid thou my Syre, not vex his Languid years 
But save his Pious Breath to say his Prayers. 


Na: But awfull reverence is a Fathers due 30 
The disobedient days, God says are few. 


Ab: Prophet! no more of God, know Prophet know 
Commandments were made for such as thou, 
For Israells Vulgar, and for Judas fools, 
Butt Kings and Princes are above such rules. 35 


Na: Thou wretch! thou Miscreant! dar’st thou heaven blasfheme 
Tho’ Lost to all thats Good, tho’ Past all shame, 
Thy Pride should melt, when Davids Love doth flame. 


Ab: Talk not of Love, if he’d Affection shew. 
More Love then he has Paid, is yett my due: 40 
Out of his Love, Lett him his throne resign, 
Tis time that David sinke, and Absolom reign. 


Na: Ungratfull Parisite! butt time are coming on, 


8The apparent break in the dialogue is probably intentional; that is, 
Nathan begins to condemn Absolome and Absolome thereupon interrupts. 
This would seem to be confirmed by the rhyming of the two lines. Nonetheless, 
there is a grammatical difficulty, though I believe that this is because of 
scribal error and that time should-read times. 
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Ab: Prophet be gone. 
Thou makest mee Love my time 45 
Ile strait to Arms, and Conquere him, 
And god himself shan’t tell mee, itt is a Crime. 


Na: Thou wretch Prophane! Hear the Almightys word, 
God says, and tis Decreed, 
I’le bear my Arm, and draw my Sword, 50 
And Absolom the Rebell Absolom shall bleed. 
Exalted shall he be, 
Unto some fatall tree 
And like itt’® shattered Leaves around 
His troupes shall fall and shrivill to ye ground. 55 


Chorus. Hark! Hark! itt is Jehovah speakes 
His Voice Cleaves Hills, the Rock in sunder Breaks 


Single Voice. What dos the Almighty Voice declare? 
Cho: Against the Rebell war 
It is Decreed 60 


That Absolome, the Rebell Absolom shall bleed. 


Single Voice. What! dos the Almighty Voice declare? 
Against the Rebell war. 
Exalted shall he bee 
Unto some fatall tree 65 
And like the shattered Leaves Around 
His troopes shall fall, and shrivill on the Ground. 


A comparison of the Dialogue with Dryden’s poem is, of course, 
not meant to show any direct influence but rather common back- 
ground. Throughout, Dryden’s poem is inealeulably more complex 
in its revelation of character, more witty in its attack, and more 
delicate in its evaluations. Yet, though we move from complaint 
to satire, there are certain elements in common. In both poems, 
the primal sin is “wild ambition,” the “desire for power” that 
makes Absalom “ambitious of the crown.’”° In both, of course, 
Charles is represented as David, but, in addition, both present 
the specious arguments against David’s age, his physical weakness, 
and his almost excessive love. Like the writer of the Dialogue, 
Dryden stresses that the Western Progress is but thinly veiled 
rebellion, that “in a Pageant Shew, a Plot is made;/ And Peace 
it self is War in Masquerade.” (751-752) 

With his larger cast of characters, Dryden can assign the argu- 
ments with far greater dramatic and rhetorical effect; he can de- 
velop and suggest where the earlier poem can only present and 
assert. Yet, the conclusions of both show some striking parallels. 


®The MS clearly has the reading given here, but the repetition at 1. 66 
suggests an emendation to the rather than its. 

10 See, for example, 198-199, 303-314, 363-364, 371-372, 479, 481-482, 684-685, 
927. All citations are from Dryden, Poetry, Prose and Plays, selected by 
Douglas Grant (London, 1952). 
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In both poems, God’s answer is given through His divinely chosen 
voice on earth; for Dryden: 
. . . by Heaven inspired 
The god-like David spoke; with awful fear 
His train their Maker in their Master hear (936-938) 


while in the Dialogue it is Nathan who speaks: 


Thou wretch Prophane! Hear the Almightys word, 


God says and ’tis Decreed ... (48-49) 


In both poems, the avenging sword is about to be drawn; though 
for Dryden, it is David’s sword (“Must I at length the Sword of 
Justice draw?” [1002]), while it is God’s in the Dialogue (“I'le 
bear my Arm, and draw my Sword” [50]). In both poems, blood 
wil] flow; though for Dryden, it will come from the whole group 
of plotters: 


By their own Arts tis righteously decreed 

Those dire Artificers of Death shall bleed (1010-1011) 
while the Dialogue, employing the same rhyme, repeats the judg- 
ment against its single target: 

It is Decreed 

That Absolome, the Rebell Absolom shall bleed. (60-61) 
Finally, in both poems, divine confirmation is given through super- 
natural manifestations; in the case of Dryden, this is recounted by 
the narrator: 


The Almighty, nodding, gave Consent 
And Peals of Thunder shook the Pienenent (1026-1027) 


and, in the case of the Dialogue, by the Chorus: 

Hark! Hark! itt is Jehovah speakes 

His Voice Cleaves Hills, the Rock in sunder Breaks. (56-57) 
Despite the vast and obvious differences that separate these two 
poems, the similarity of rhetorical level, of argument and even, 
oceasionally, of phraseology, may help somewhat in putting 
Dryden’s poem into context. Yet, one must conclude such a dis- 
eussion as Kenneth Young does: 


All these gave Dryden clues, but it was his own superb judgment and wit 
which eventually produced the immortal poem itself—that and the determination 
not to fuss or fume, but to make every line and couplet tell and at the same 
time please the reader.11 


Columbia University Howarp H. ScHLESS 


- 
Y 


11 Kenneth Young, John Dryden, A Critical Biography (London, 1954), 
p. 119. 
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THE TWO MODES OF ALLEGORY IN DANTE’S CONVIVIO 


Dante’s discussion of allegory in the second book of the Convivio 
has been called confused and inconsistent almost often enough to 
qualify as a locus desperatus. The majority opinion appears to be 
that Dante was trying to recapitulate a scholastic distinction be- 
tween biblical and secular semantics and that, missing the point, 
he blundered into the proposition that there is no real difference 
between the meaning structure of Exodus and that of the Metamor- 
phoses. This opinion seems to me mistaken, and I shall offer in its 
stead the suggestion that the passage is in the main what Dante 
says it is: a technically valid ex parte account of the kind of analy- 
sis which he proposes to apply to his odes: 


I say that, as was told in the first chapter, this exposition must be both 
literal and allegorical; and that this may be understood it should be known 
that writings may be taken and should be expounded chiefly in four senses. 
The first is called the literal, and it is the one that extends no further than 
the letter as it stands; the second is called the allegorical, and it is the one 
that hides itself under the mantle of these tales, and is a truth hidden under 
beauteous fiction. As when Ovid says that Orpheus with his lyre made wild 
beasts tame and made trees and rocks approach him; which would say that 
the wise man with the instrument of his voice makes cruel hearts tender and 
humble; and moveth to his will such as have not the life of science and art; 
for they that have not the rational life are as good as stones. And why this 
way of hiding was devised by the sages will be shown in the last treatise but 
one. It is true that the theologians take this sense otherwise than the poets do, 
but since it is my purpose to follow the method of the poets, I shall take the 
allegorical sense after the use of the poets. 

The third sense is called moral, and this is the one that lecturers should go 
intently noting throughout the scriptures for their own behoof and that of their 
disciples. Thus we may note in the Gospel, when Christ ascended the mountain 
for the transfiguration, that of the twelve apostles he took with him but 
three; wherein the moral may be understood that in the most secret things 
we should have but few companions. 

The fourth sense is called the anagogical, that is to say ‘‘above the sense’’: 
and this is when a scripture is spiritually expounded which even in the literal 
sense, by the very things it signifies, signifies again some portion of the super- 
nal things of eternal glory; as may be seen in the song of the prophet which 
saith that when the ple of Israel came out of Egypt, Judea was made holy 
and free. Which although it is manifestly true according to the letter is none 
the less true in its spiritual intention; to wit, that when the soul goeth forth 
out of sin, it is made holy and free in its power.1 


Dante’s reference to a ‘‘poetic’’ and a ‘‘theological’’ allegory has 
usually been understood as a muddled reminiscence of the standard 
exegetical contrast between verbal signification and figural alle- 
gory—between a human semantic in which words mean things and 
a divine semantic in which words mean things which sacramentally 
mean other things.? A corollary of this interpretation is that Dante 


1 Dante, Convivio, II. i.2-9, trans. Phillip H. Wicksteed (London, 1903), 
pp. 63f. 

2Tt has been so understood at least by those who feel that the passage does 
in fact present a problem. Some do not. To quote from Richard Hamilton 
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must have thought, when he wrote these lines, that Ovid wrote 
allegory in about the same way that the Holy Spirit did. To quote 
the most recent critique, ‘‘his lack of awareness of the metaphysical 
and theological presuppositions of the anagogical sense, and his 
generally inconsistent treatment of the question indicate that Dante 
assumed the structural identity of both kinds of allegory.’’* If so, 
Dante was badly confused indeed about a very elementary matter, 
but the contrast between biblical type and secular trope may not 
have been exactly what he had in mind. Certainly other contrasts 
were available. Colueccio Salutati was simply repeating a polemical 
commonplace of trecento and quattrocento poetics when he observed 
that a poem of whatever kind was, after all, part of the universal 
economy, and was as likely as any other part to be a signum naturale 
bodying forth God’s purposes independently of human intentions. 


Having been written by the Holy Spirit, the Bible is directed toward an infinitude 
of anings, nor can a reasonable meaning be deduced from its letter which 
that infinite wisdom from whose throne it proceeded in the beginning did not 
intend. But human poetry, being a human invention, is sometimes directed to- 
ward a meaning because it was related by God, the author of all things, to some- 
thing of which the human author was not aware, and sometimes because it 
merely includes a meaning which the human author wished it to have.4 
Consequently, one can interpret a bella menzogna in two ways. 
For example: 

Vergil, wishing to flatter either Augustus or the Romans, made the following 
prophecy, And in it we can plainly see that he was telling a falsehood: his ego 
nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; impe rium sine fine dedi. These were not 
presented as the poet’s own words but as the words of a false god falsely 
prophesying, although it was not in fact Jove who said these words but the 
poet. And if, as many maintain, Vergil should be said to have prophesied 
something that was true, this was not his own intention but the intention 
of God. It was the strength of truth breaking out even amid a falsehood.5 


Salutati’s poetically oriented distinction may possibly provide a 
better gloss on Dante’s obscurities than the theologically oriented 
distinctions of Aquinas and Hugh of St. Vietor. Dante is not 
thinking of the difference between scriptural and secular exegesis; 


Green’s acute article, ‘‘Dante’s ‘Allegory of Poets’ and the Mediaeval 
Theory of Poétie Fiction,’’ Comparative Literature, 1x, 118-28, ‘‘ The allegory 
of theologians is mentioned only in passing, as representative of a relation 
between poetic fiction and truth. Dante is simply remarking on the different 
ways of understanding a piece of writing.’’ But assuming that Dante meant 
something by his distinction, no matter how incidental it may be to his main 
argument, one still wonders whether the citation from Ovid and the statement, 
‘‘it is my purpose here to follow the method of the poets,’’ mean that Dante 
thinks the tropology of the transfiguration and the anagoge of the Exodus 
are recoverable by this method. 

8 Joseph Anthony Mazzeo, ‘‘Dante’s Conception of Poetic Expression,’’ 
Romanic Review, xivul, 241-58. 

4Coluccio Salutati, De laboribus Herculis, ed. B. L. Ullman (Zurich, 1947), 
1, 87. My translation. 

5 Ibid., 1, 14. 
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he is thinking of the difference between two kinds of interpretation 
that are theoretically applicable to the study of all literature, sacred 
and profane. One may, that is, interpret a work either poetically, 
in terms of the conscious intention of the author, or theologically, 
in terms of God’s intention operating through the author. By 
saying that he will employ the method of the poets, Dante means 
simply that he is going to interpret his odes, as he has just inter- 
preted Ovid, by revealing meanings which he consciously and on 
principle concealed when he wrote them—without prejudice to the 
possibility that they might also be interpreted theologically. In 
the Vita Nuova, one recalls, Dante had reconsidered some of his 
earlier poetry and had discovered in it a significance which had 
escaped him when he wrote it, ‘‘ma ora é manifesto.’’ He had lived 
through and described in his verse an experience into which God 
had put a profound meaning, but nobody, least of all Dante, saw it 
at the time. Using the method of the theologians in the Vita Nuova, 
he found the message of salvation rubbed into the grain of his early 
life and work in the same way thet had been rubbed into the 
grain of history. The method of | ‘etion to be employed in 
the Convivio is not, he says, that h 

What, then, about Jn exitu Jsrael? Mus “re conelude, with Nardi 
and others who have found the passage con’. xed," that Dante simply 
committed a casual error in implying th«t the psalmist ‘‘meant’’ 
his anagoge in the same way that Ovid “meant” his allegory? 
Or is there a possibility that Dante understood the theoretical 
complexities of the problem better than some of his critics? In the 
opinion of Aquinas, there were men in the state of the Old Testa- 
ment who were the unconscious vehicles of prophecy, and in the 
accounts of their words and actions one might look for the higher 
meanings which only God could put in them. But there were also 
men ‘‘who, having charity and grace of the Holy Spirit, looked 
chiefly to spiritual and eternal promises.’’* These men, having 
received inspired insight into the spiritual significance of Jewish 
history, could write about the events of that history conscious of 
their prophetic bearing. In such eases, according to Aquinas, the 
spiritual reference is not part of the allegory but part of the letter, 
the letter being defined as the full intention of the human author. 


6 Professor Singleton has observed that Dante suggests a comparison of his 
own exegetical methods in the Vita Nuova with those of Augustine. See An 
Essay on the Vita Nuova (Harvard, 1951), p. 43. 

7 Bruno Nardi, ‘‘I sensi della Scritture’’ in Nel mondo di Dante (Rome, 
1944), pp. 55-61. 

8 Summa theologica, I-IL.cvii.l. 
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Stephen Langton, expounding Balaam’s prophecy, ‘‘A star shall 
rise out of Jacob’’ (Num. xxiv. 17), wrote: 

This is a manifest prophecy of Christ. Hence no literal interpretation other 
than the prophecy ought to be understood. Thus we should expound the letter: 
A star, Christ, shall rise through incarnation out of Jacob, the Jewish 
people.... Literally, this was fulfilled under David that it might mystically 
signify that Christ should strike the vices (i.e., the chiefs of Moab) and 
possess their lands, that is, the men whom sin has in bondage.® 

sangton’s point is that the mystical meaning of the prophet’s words, 
Langt nt is that the mystical meaning of the prophet’s word 

since it was presumably in his mind as he uttered them, is not to be 
taken as figural allegory but rather as prophetic metaphor. One 
must distinguish between the scriptural history of David, into whose 
acts God put a Christian significance, and the prophet’s reference 

facts God put a Christ nificar 1 tl het’s reference 
to David, into which the prophet put a Christian significance he 
had learned from God. It seems probable that in selecting for 
interpretation not the fact of the Exodus, nor a passage from 
Exodus, but ‘‘the song of the prophet’’ about the Exodus, Dante 
had this distinction in mind. Certainly he had good precedent for 
treating Psalm cri in this way. Augustine had clearly pointed 
out that while Exodus contains figurae rerum, true figural alle- 
gories, the psalm contains figurae verborum, metaphors based on 
prophetie access to the meaning of the Exodus. 


When we read in the psalm, ‘‘In exitu Israel de Aegypto, domus Jacob de pop- 
ulo barbaro, facta est Judaea sanctificatio eius .. .”, let us not suppose that 
history is being retold but that the future is being foretold. When this miracle 
happened to the Jewish people, it happened as a fact, but a fact with future 
significance. But the purpose of the man who prophesied through his psalmistry 
was to show that he was doing with words what was done in Exodus with facts. 
And the same Spirit caused both the facts and the words in order that the 
things which were to be fully manifest only at the end of the world should be 
announced by the concurrence of both figural history and figurative language. 
And so the psalmist did not remain entirely faithful to history, but departed 
in certain respects from the account found in Exodus, lest he should be thought 
to be writing about things done instead of about things to come.10 


Dante is implying, without laboring so obvious a point, that the 
anagoge was intended by the psalmist, and that the psalm’s spiritual 
reference is thus technically the tenor of a metaphor—just as 
Ovid’s secular reference is. He is not mistakenly assuming the 
“structural identity” of figural allegory and literary personifica- 
tion ; he is swadente auctoritate assuming the structural identity of 
two passages he has selected to illustrate his thesis. 

These remarks also apply, in a somewhat different way, to the 
passage interpreted tropologically in the second paragraph of the 


® Quoted by Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1952), p. 233. 

10 Enarratio in Psalmum CXIII, Patrologia Latina, xxxvul, col. 1475. My 
translation. 
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passage. Here, of course, there is no question at all of figural mean- 
ings. The interpretation, like almost all later medieval New Testa- 
ment tropology, was what some commentators called moralitas se- 
cundum litteram—not a “higher” meaning but a direct moral 
teaching contained in the text. The passage means that ‘‘in the 
most secret things we should have but few companions’’ precisely 


‘é 


because Jesus was embarking on a most secret thing and desired 
to have few companions. Again, one is dealing with a meaning 
which was presumably within the purview of the author—not, 
perhaps, a nascosa veritade in the fullest sense of the term, but at 
least an implication whose foree the unskilled reader is likely 
to miss and which it is the business of the exegete to render ex- 
plicit by earnest personal ap] lication. 

Dante’s point is really a rather modest one. He is prefacing his 
undeniably tendentious auto-interpretation with evidence that 
other authors, both sacred and profane, have had occasion to do 
what he claims he did in his odes. Poet and prophet alike have in- 
stalled beneath their overt statements meanings inaccessible to 
vulgar apprehension. The notion that Dante is concerned with the 
difference between figural and ordinary literary allegory seems 
to have arisen from the assumption that the phrase, ‘‘the allegorical 
sense after the use of the poets,’’ is simply another way of saying, 
‘‘truth hidden under a beautiful fiction.’’ That this is not very 
likely to have been Dante’s meaning is shown by his detailed in- 
terpretation, in the fourth treatise, of Luean’s account of Marcia 
and Cato as an allegory on the return of the noble soul to God. 
One hardly thinks that Dante would have ealled the narrative a 
‘‘fietion’’ or the method anything but the allegory of poets. This 
clearly suggests that the remarks about ‘‘fiction,’’ ‘‘mantle,’’ and 
Orpheus are offered merely by way of illustration, and that the 
phrase, ‘‘it is the one that,’’ does not introduce a definition of 
allegory any more than it introduces a definition of tropology in 
the next paragraph. Being concerned with a kind of ‘‘hiding’’ 
which was devised rather than discovered, Dante apparently 
thought it appropriate to observe that it can often be found even 
when the material looks most unpromisingly vain and frivolous. 
As an example, he cites a bella menzogna, an attractive pagan fable. 
So when Dante says that he will follow the method of the poets, 
he is not suggesting that the reader should, to quote Professor 
Singleton, ‘‘in the act of reading, view the literal sense (of the odes) 
as ‘fable’, ‘fiction’, ‘imaginary’, and justified only if it contains a 
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‘truth.’ ’”4 Does he not say that his contemporaries had, in the 
act of reading the odes, taken them as real love poems to a real 
woman, and that without the Convivio as a clue to his otherwise 
unascertainable intentions, any reader must inevitably see in them 
only the expression of a great and infamous passion? That is, he 
says, the way he wrote them. His gloss insists that the donna 
gentile never existed, not that she is the esthetic equivalent of the 
ladies of Guillaume de Lorris. Dante may really have been thinking 
of Filosofia; but that he did not put her into his poetry by means 
of the transparent, explicitly referential allegory of the Roman de 
la Rose and Pilgrim’s Progress is proved by Dante’s own words 
and the reader’s own eyesight. The odes are, if one will, mannered, 
allusive, enigmatic, esoteric, and hyper-intellectual, but Dante 
clearly invites the reader to come at their ultimate meaning through 
a surface that is, within the limits of a very conventionalized mode 
of representing reality, real. And this is quite consistent with his 
whole conception of the allegory of poets. 


University of California at Santa Barbara PHILLIP DAMON 





ALER, ALLER < ALA + -ARE 


In the interest of brevity and simplicity, I shall cite and sum- 
marize briefly only the most recent of the numerous and varied 
etymologies! which have been proposed for aler, aller: (a) Parker 
has written a spirited defense of allatus > *allare > aller.? (b) Man- 
ning proposes *ad-iterare (VLat. iterare ‘to go’) > *ad-itelare 
> *adtlare > *adlare > *allare, alare > “*allere, *alere > aller, 
aler.* (ec) Paton agrees with Parker in suggesting that the probable 
starting point of aller is allatus. Then, since allatus has all the 
appearance of belonging to the first conjugation, by analogy with 


11 Charles S. Singleton, ‘‘ The Irreducible Dove,’’ Comparative Literature, Ix, 
129-35. 


1 For a brief résumé of some of the earlier proposed etymologies for aler, 
aller, see G. Kérting, Lat.-Rom. Wdérterbuch, 3rd ed. (1907). For a more 
exhaustive treatment of the problem, see G. Stucke, Franzdsisch aller und 
seine romanischen Verwandten (Darmstadt, 1902). For recent bibliography, see 
Revue de linguistique romane, XX1 (1957), 148. 

2E. F. Parker, ‘‘A Defense of the Etymology Allatus, *Allare, Aller,’’ 
PMLA, xuix (1934), 1025-31. 

3 W. F. Manning, ‘‘ A Proposed Etymology: aller < *aditerare,’’ Language, 
xu (1937), 186-193. 
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portatus: portare, amatus: amare, ete., allatus: *allare > aller.* 
(d) Fouché offers an etymology based upon an expansion of the 
laryngeal hypothesis developed by J. Kurylowyez (Etudes indo- 
européennes, 1 [1935], Ch. II, 27 sq.) and by E. Benveniste 
(Origines de la formation des mots en indoeuropéen [1935], Ch. 
IX, pp. 147 sq.). With reference to aller only, and, designating the 
laryngeals by A; and A», Fouché summarizes as follows: “Serait-il 
déraisonnable, soit au point de vue sémantique, soit au point de vue 
phonétique, d’admettre que la famille des mots signifiant ‘aller, 
marcher,’ a initiale *el-, *al- (< *Aj,el-, *Agel-), ou hel-, hal- peut 
s’élargir encore ...? En tout cas, vu ce qui a été dit plus haut, 
il n’est pas indispensable pour expliquer 1’a initial de *alare > 
frane. aller de recourir 4 une assimilation de e en a dans un type 
*elare .... Faut-il partir pour le frane. aller de *elare ou de 
*alare, c’est-A-dire de *A,el(-are) ou de *Agel(-are) ? Pe 
(e) Guillaume comments as follows: ‘‘Ce radical all- remonte 4 un 
verbe latin dont en l’absence d’une étymologie tout a fait certaine, 
on ne peut mesurer l|’affinité naturelle avee la position qu’il s’est 
attribuée dans la conjugaison franeaise.’"* (f) C. C. Rice proposes 
the following etymology: adnare ‘to get to,’ ‘to sail to,’ ‘to swim 
to’ > annare ‘to go or come’ > *annulare ‘to go or come’ > 
French aller (and Rhaetian ala, la).? (g) Alessio suggests that 
alare is an adaptation of the Greek GAdouat ‘vado errando, vago, 
erro,’ a diffuse Grecism from the Greek of Marseilles. (h) Artola 
and Eichengreen have as their starting point ad latus! > OFr. 
*a lez! ‘(scil. go) to the side!’ They next suggest that the adverbial 
phrase a lez! could have assumed the function of a pseudo-impera- 
tive alez! on the basis of which a first person plural imperative 
alons! was formed. Then they state that aler, etc., may be con- 
sidered to have arisen as back-formations,® and (i) De Poerck, 
rejects aller < ambulare upon semantic grounds. He then contends 


4D. A. Paton, ‘‘On the Origin of Aller,’’ Studies in French Language and 
Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor Mildred K. Pope, Pub. Univ. 
of Manchester, No. 268 (Manchester, 1939), pp. 299-303. 

5P. Fouché, ‘‘ Aller-Andare-Andar-Anar,’’ Mélanges de philologie et d’his- 
toire littéraire offerts @ Edmond Huguet (Paris, 1940), pp. 78-87. 

6G. Guillaume, ‘‘ De la répartition des trois radicaux du verbe ‘aller’ entre 
les formes de la conjugaison frangaise,’’ Le Frangais Moderne, 1x (1941), 
171-180. 

7C. C. Rice, “Romance Words for ‘to go’,”’ Romance Etymologies and 
Other Studies, arranged by U. T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina Stud. 
in the Romance Langs. and Lits., No. 7 (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 12-22. 

8G. Alessio, ‘‘Fr. aller ‘andare’’’ included in ‘‘Saggio di etimologie 
francesi,’’ Revue de linguistique romane, xviI (1950), 161-162. 

9G. T. Artola and W. A. Eichengreen, ‘‘Alare and Ambulare in the 
Reichenauer Glosses,’’ Mod. Lang. Notes, LXx1 (1956), 357-359. 
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that since the etymology of alare must be sought in a verb with the 
meaning of ‘‘partir,’’ that ablatum > alé because alé is derived 
more easily phonetically and semantically from ablatum than from 
ambulatum.*° 

One of Dauzat’s ‘‘proposed’’ etymologies for aller reads: ‘‘On 
peut penser aussi 4 une métaphore romane, en supposant que ire 
a da plutét étre refoulé par une création neuve, un mot fort, plus 
imagé. D’aprés le témoignage de mon collégue Osear Bloch, Gillié- 
ron estimait que aller représente un dérivé du latin ala, aile: les 
mouvements de la marche auraient été comparés au battement des 
ailes. .. . Sans connaitre l’opinion de Gilliéron, j’avais pensé, 
de mon cété, 4 cette hypothése, avec une explication un peu diffé- 
rente de |’évolution sémantique: passage métaphorique de ‘voler’ a 
‘eourir,’ affaibli plus tard en ‘aller’ (ef.: ‘je vole A son secours,’ 
‘j’y cours, j’y vole’)... .’’* It seems to me that Dauzat is almost 
apologizing in advance for this rather ‘‘unorthodox’’ etymology. 
There are, in my opinion, several factors which may very well re- 
inforee and help to substantiate this etymology. 

In the Thesaurus’? we find these excerpts: 


“< 


Vol. I 
col. 1466: 
ll. 46, 47 Prop. 2,30,4 si Persei moverit ala pedes. 
col. 1482: 
ll. 26,27 Ov.fast. 5,666 pede Mercurti... 
col. 1525: 


]. 49 Germ. 131 Virgo abit alite cursu. 
ll. 60,61 Paul. Nol. carm. 27,3 aegra redire, ales abire dies. 
col. 1526: 
ll. 68,69 Hor. carm. 10,1 mala soluta navis exit alite. 
Vol. V, Pt. 2 
col. 635: 
1. 83 Lucan. 9,690 ales it . . .super Libyen. 
ll. 83,84 Val. Fl. 6,527 qualis roseis it Lucifer alis. 


In Harpers’ we note: 


p. 79, col. a: 
ala, ae... —E. In milit. lang., the wing of an army (thus conceived of 
as a bird of prey), commonly composed of the Roman cavalry and the 
troops of the allies, esp. their horsemen .... An ala, as a military 
division, usu. consisted of about 500 men, Liv. 10,29. 
p. 79, col. ¢: 
alarius, a um (less freq. Alaris, e), adj. [ala] . .. .—The form Alaris, e: 


10 Guy De Poerck, “Aller: Essai de définition sémantique et d’étymologie,” 
Etymologica, Walther von Wartburg zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, ed. Hans- 
Erich Keller (Tiibingen, 1958), pp. 567-580. 

11A. Dauzat, ‘‘Andare-aller d’aprés les atlas linguistiques,’’ Etudes de 
dialectologie romane dédiées ad la mémoire de Charles Grandgagnage in Bull. 
Dictionnaire wallon, xvur (Liége, 1932), 121-130. 

12 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Leipzig, 1900-). 

13 Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, A New Latin Dictionary, rev. by C. T. Lewis 
and C. Short (New York, 1907). 
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inter legionarios aut alares, Tac. H. 2,94: alares Pannonii, id. A, 15, 
10: alares exterruit, id. ib. 15,11. 
p. 82, col. e: 
alés, alitis . . .[ala-ire, as comes, eques, etc., acc, to some; ] C. 
For a deity as winged, masc.: Cyllenius ales, i.e. Mercury, Claud. 33, 
77; or even for men: aureus ales, Perseus, Stat. Th. 1,544. 
In Vaniéek we read: 
a-la .. .ala-tu-s, al-ari-s, al-irius; al-e-s (al-i-t) -Fliigelganger, Flieger.14 
From the RE W* we note: 
#304: ala ‘‘Fliigel’’ 

.. -Ablt.: .. .it. .. .aliare ‘‘mit den Fliigeln schlagen’’; . . .val.magg. 
salad “fliegen,” Sala “Fliigel.” . . .—Zssg.: .. .kat. adaldrse “herbeistiirzen.” 
#2932a: exalare ‘‘ausfliegen’’ 

valmagg. Saldr ‘‘fliegen.’’ 

The meaning of sich herbeistiirzen is of interest. Ausfliegen has 
several meanings: ‘to fly out,’ ‘to escape,’ ‘to run away’ (s’en 
aller), and ‘to leave home.’ It is significant that the REW does not 
show exalare with the asterisk. 

In von Wartburg we note: 

ala - Fliigel 

.. Ablt. ... Lallé: alar ‘‘mettre des ailes,’’ . . . centr.: s’ésaler 

‘*étendre les ailes,’’ ‘‘battre des ailes,’ 16 

In modern Italian we find several words and expressions that are 
of interest: the old verb alidre ‘to fly,’ ‘stare sull’ ale ‘to be just 
going,’ and avér l’ali a’ piédi and also avér l’ali ‘to walk, go about 
much.’ 

We now come to the matter of semantic change, and here we 
should mention two general types. The first is generalization or 
extension of meaning and the second specialization or restriction of 
meaning. It is the first type that is relevant here. For example, 
Latin mergere ‘to sink,’ ‘to dip,’ becomes Roumanian merge, which 
is the regular verb for ‘go.’ The semantic series involved presents 
no difficulty: (1) ‘to sink,’ (2) ‘to vanish,’ (3) ‘to go away,’ and 
(4) ‘to go.’ Words of broad general meaning such as ‘to do,’ ‘to 
make,’ ‘to go,’ ete., very frequently show generalization or extension 
of meaning from more specific meanings or ideas. It may be of 
interest to note here that Latin transvolare has as its primary 
meanings ‘to fly over,’ ‘to fly across,’ but it also has the meanings 
‘to go over,’ ‘to go across.’ For the entry aler, Tobler-Lommatzsch 


list three sets of meanings: (1) Persons: ‘to go,’ ‘to go to,’ ‘to 
2) Things: ‘to go,’ 


travel,’ ‘to go (in any sort of conveyance)’; ( 
14 A, Vanitek, Etymol. Woérterbuch der lat. Sprache (Leipzig, 1881), p. 8. 
15 W. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etymol. Worterbuch, 3rd ed. (Heidelberg, 1935). 
16 W. von Wartburg, Fran. etymol. Wérterbuch (Tiibingen, 1948), 1, 56. 
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‘to fly’; and (3) Impersonal use: ‘to take place,’ ‘to go up to,’ ‘to 
move toward. ’!? 

The following statements constitute the writer’s defense of the 
etymology ala + -are > *alare ‘to fly’ > *alare ‘to go’ > aler, 
aller: 

1. Latin ala and its derivatives were commonly used with forms 

of ire or its compounds. 

2. In early Vulgar Latin we could quite possibly have had the 
formation of the denominative verb *alare ‘to fly’ (< ala + 
-are) which, by extension of meaning and perhaps under the 
influence of transvolare, > *alare ‘to go.’ Simultaneously or 
later (?) there could have appeared compounds of *alare with 
de- + exz-, dis-, ex-, and trans- (trans alaret, trans alavit of 
the Reichnauer Glosses). 

The extension of meaning or semantic series could well have 
developed as follows: (1) ‘to fly,’ (2) ‘to fly away,’ (3) ‘to 
go away,’ (4) ‘to go.’ 


University of Arkansas P. N. FLUM 





THE MASK OF BROWNING’S COUNTESS GISMOND 


It is a characteristic device of Browning’s dramatic monologues 
that the speaker ironically reveals a fundamental facet of his nature 
which he is attempting to hide or of which he is not aware. There 
are no Prufrocks among these poems, no tortured souls intensely and 
self-consciously struggling to achieve the truth about themselves. 
The Duke of Ferrara, the monk in the Spanish cloister, Agricola in 
his mad cell and Porphyria’s lover in his—all are certain that their 
stories will be taken at face value and will justify their behavior and 
attitudes. But Browning so structures their speeches that we see 
through the masks to the corruption beneath: the Duke is a sadistic 


egomaniac, the monk is pathologically in the grip of one of the seven 
deadly sins, Agricola is a schizoid religious fanatic, and Porphyria’s 
lover is a schizoid sexual maniac, However, William Clyde DeVane 
would have us believe that the speaker in Count Gismond is an 
exception to this pattern, that the Countess’s dramatic monologue 
must be taken at face value, and that indeed there is no mask: 


[Count Gismond] is characteristically a Browningesque hero of the chivalric 
tradition. He is equipped to see virtue through evil appearances, and leaps to 
its defence. It is an illustration of the medieval belief, in which Gismond’s 


17 A. Tobler and E. Lommatzsch, Altfranzdsisches Worterbuch (Berlin, 1915- 
1928), 1, cols. 286-293. 
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wife who is the speaker fully shares, that “God will have a stroke in every 
battle.” It should be observed that virtue is instantaneously recognized, as 
it so often is in Browning’s poetry. This is especially true when love is in- 
volved, as it is here. In this sense Count Gismond is related to The Glove, to 
Caponsacchi in The Ring and the Book, and more intimately to the lines upon 
Andromeda in Pauline (ll. 656-67), which become perfect symbols of Brown- 
ing’s chivalry and of his religious faith.1 

This “sweetness and light” reading, typical of the Browning 
Society, seems to have been taken up by subsequent editors and 
appears to have become established as definitive. The editors of 
British Literature have, in fact, buttressed it with a set of glosses 
carefully caleulated to block any other reading.*? But the fact of 
the matter is that this is another “mask” poem, appropriately 
grouped with “My Last Duchess” under the title [taly and France 
when it originally appeared in the Dramatic Lyrics of 1842. 

In her account of the duel between the Counts Gismond and 
Gauthier which decided the fate of her reputation, Count Gismond’s 
wife is consistently supported by the editors of British Literature, 
who seem quite eager that the lady’s reputation remain intact. 
As Gauthier breathes his last (1. 102), a note warns us not to 
yield to “the temptation to suspect that Gauthier was a rejected 
lover and knew whereof he spoke” when he accused her of not be- 
ing chaste; it is asserted that “the poem upholds the medieval con- 
fidence in the ordeal by duel.” Later, when the Countess, comment- 


ing upon the physical appearance of her children says, “Our elder 
boy has got the clear/ Great brow” (ll. 121-22), a note adds 


” 


reassuringly “‘of his father.” The editors suggest that Gauthier was 
“the instrument of a plot devised by the envious cousins to ruin the 
speaker’s character.” 

On the contrary, Browning has structured the Countess’s mono- 
logue to suggest that she is lying and that Gauthier is indeed the 
rejected lover, perhaps even the father of the elder son. The 
strongest clue to this reading is in the psychological and symbolic 
significance of the ending. The Countess, who continued her tale 
only when she was certain that Gismond was out of earshot—‘‘See! 
Gismond’s at the gate, in talk/ With his two boys: I can proceed” 
(11. 49-50 )—suddenly breaks off with a lie: 


. . . Gismond here? 
And have you brought my tercel back? 
I was just telling Adela 
How many birds it struck since May. (ll. 123-26) 
1 William Clyde DeVane, A Browning Handbook 2nd ed. (New York, 1955), 
p. 110. 
2 Hazelton Spencer, Walter E. Houghton, and Herbert Barrows, eds., British 
Literature: From Blake to the Present Day (Boston, 1952), pp. 692-93. Subse- 
quent references are to this text of the poem and notes. 
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The fact is, of course, that that is not what she had just been 
telling Adela; the Countess is obviously capable of deceiving Gis- 
mond. The topic of conversation had been the physical features of 
the two boys, with a suggestion that they were rivals: 

Our elder boy has got the clear 
Great brow; though when his brother’s black 
Full eye shows scorn, it... [she breaks off] 

It seems just possible that the elder boy is Gauthier’s and that 
the conflict hinted at between the two boys is a sort of recapitula- 
tion of the conflict between their fathers. It is not to be wondered 
at that she would hastily drop that subject of conversation. And the 
falconry image is apt here. Just as at the end of the companion 
poem, “My Last Duchess,” the Duke makes a reference to the 
statue of Neptune taming a sea-horse—a sadistic imposition of 
will by foree, characteristic of the Duke himself, so here the Coun- 
tess makes a reference to the carefully trained fighter who strikes 
down innocent birds for her, as Gismond had been her fighter in 
striking down Gauthier. That she had, in fact, submitted to 
Gauthier may be suggested by her unusual sensitivity to phallic 
imagery : 


. . and scarce I felt 
His sword (that dripped by me and swung) 
A little shifted in its belt (ll. 110-112) 


These lines are merely gratuitous where they occur unless they 
indicate the Countess’s conscious or unconscious response to male 
sexuality. 

It is true that the poem has as one of its central elements a trial 
by ordeal. In championing the lady’s cause, Gismond was, accord- 
ing to medieval tradition, offering his life as an instrument of 
God’s will; failure would prove the injustice of his cause and success 
its worthiness. But to accept the results of such a trial as valid 
and to take the lady at her word would do injustice to the subtlety 
of Browning’s method. It is not the poem that supports confidence 
in ordeal by duel, but the Cowntess, who hopes and expects that the 
listener, her friend Adela, will put faith in that ridiculous method 
of establishing truth, a method characteristic of the Catholie In- 


quisition and one which, like all things medieval, the Renaissance- 
oriented Browning would heartily distrust. 


Universitat des Saarlandes 
Saarbriicken, Germany JOHN V. HAGOPIAN 
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TENNYSON’S “THE POET”: MIS-SEEING SHELLEY PLAIN 


Tennyson frequently complained that the eritics did not give 
him enough credit for originality. He did not object to parallelisms 
being pointed out, but he objected to suggestions of indebtedness. 
He expressed his attitude in a letter to S. E. Dawson concerning 


Dawson’s edition of The Princess: “It is seareely possible for any- 
one to say or write anything in this late time of the world to which, 
in the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel could not 
somewhere be found. But when you say that this passage or that 


was suggested by Wordsworth or Shelley or another, I demur; and 
more, I wholly disagree.” 

Tennyson might well object to what the critics and annotators 
have said concerning the influence of Shelley on his poem entitled 
“The Poet,” first published in Poems, Chiefly Lyrical (1830).? 
A. M,. D. Hughes comments concerning “‘The Poet’: ‘““‘We may see 
here a relic of the early influence of Shelley, which is marked so 
strongly in Timbuctoo. The author is evidently thinking of the 
Defence of Poetry.’* Hughes then quotes several passages from 
Shelley’s Defence, ineluding the identification of poets as “the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.” The DeVanes note 
concerning “The Poet” that Tennyson’s “sentiments seem to owe 
their nature to Shelley’s conception, expressed in the Defence of 
Poetry, that ‘poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.’’* And Paull F. Baum, after quoting ll. 1-4 and 11-18 of 
“The Poet,” observes that “Meaning strains at the words, and 
Shelley’s voice is almost too clear.’” 

Although Shelley wrote the Defence in February and Mareh of 
1821, it was not published until 1840, when Mary Shelley included 
it in Shelley’s Essays and Letters from Abroad. As is well known, 
Shelley’s Defence was prompted by Thomas Love Peacock’s “‘The 
Four Ages of Poetry,” which appeared in C. and J. Ollier’s 
Iiterary Miscellany at the beginning of 1820. The Defence was 
to be published in the same magazine, but no future issue appeared. 
Upon the demise of the aterary Miscellany, Peacock got the manu- 


1 Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by His Son (London, 
1897), 1, 256-57, hereafter referred to as Memoir. 

2 Tennyson denied erplicitly the influence of Shelley on The Lover’s Tale, 
which, although not published until 1879, he had written before he had read 
any Shelley. See Memoir, 1, 285, 498. 

3 Tennyson Poems Published in 1842 (Oxford, 1914), p. 310. 

4 Selections from Tennyson, ed. W. C. and M. P. DeVane (New York, 1947), 
p. 419. 


5 


5 Tennyson Sixty Years After (Chapel Hill, 1948), pp. 72-73. 
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script from the Olliers and gave it to John Hunt for publication in 
The Liberal, which also expired before publishing Shelley’s De- 
fence.® Hence it remained unpublished until 1840, ten years after 
Tennyson published “The Poet.” 

Tennyson’s exalted conception of the nature of the poet is indeed 
quite similar to that of Shelley, but his poem’s true source is his 
own sense of dedication to the vocation of poetry and his deeply 
felt personal conviction that poets were, in Shelley’s words, “the 
unacknowledged I gislators of the world.” 


University of Georgia GEORGE O. MARSHALL, JR. 


“TO HIS MISTRESS’ EYEBROW” 


In the preface to his recent edition of Shakespeare’s works’ 
Hardin Craig notes that Shakespeare was probably for some time 
resident in the house of a Huguenot wigmaker and infers from this 
that, “whether Shakespeare knew French or not, he was for a long 


r 


time in contact with French speaking people.” This intimacy dates 
from the year 1602. However, the character of Jacques in As You 
Like It shows that Shakespeare’s interest in things French antedates 
his residence with Monsieur Mountjoy, and it is interesting to note 
that one of Jaeques’ remarks happens to have an unexpected ap- 
positeness, whether deliberate or not, in falling from the lips of a 
“Trench” courtier. I refer to Jacques’ familiar caricature of the 
lovelorn poet, in his speech about the “seven ages” of man (ILI. 
vli.148) : 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. 
The effect is appropriately ridiculous, but it may well be more than 
ingenious improvisation, for the validity of the observation is born 
out by an episode in the literary life of the French court earlier 
in the century. We learn of this anticipation of the conduct of 
Jacques’ “lover” from an Epistre of Clement Marot? addressed to 
his fellow French poets. Marot claims to have founded the school 


6 Shelley’s Prose; or, the Trumpet of a Prophecy, ed. David Lee Clark 
vine 


(Albuquerque, 1954), p. 275. There is no evidence that Tennyson ever saw a 
manuscript copy of the Defence. 


1 The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951), p. 69. 
2 Epistre liii (“Nobles espritz de France poetiques, .. .”’) in Oewvres Com- 
plétes, ed. A. Grenier (Paris, 1920), 1, 225. 
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of poets whose specialized appreciation of one of their mistress’ 
charms conforms to a style such as Shakespeare ridicules. Marot 
reveals that he himself has been less than discreet in the choice of 
theme, as were also many of his companions. However, despite the 
popularity of this vein of impropriety, it was a chaster ode to a 
lady’s eyebrow which carried off the prize: 

Mais du sourcil la beauté bien chantée 

A tellement nostre Court contentée, 

Qu’ & son aucteur nostre princesse donne, 

Pour ceste foys, de laurier la couronne,... 
It is piquant to find Shakespeare’s comment so aptly illustrated, but 
the possibility that the similarity ‘is not fortuitous must be con- 
sidered. Even should Marot’s disciple, in spite of Marot’s claim, 
have borrowed from some older tradition in his choice of subject, 
the princely recognition of his poem, coupled with Marot’s Epistre, 
is likely to have made this kind of bizarre specialization particularly 
well known, even perhaps across the Channel. Whether Shakespeare 
was only alluding to some vague tradition of this presumably almost 
proverbial excess, or drawing on a direct personal knowledge of 
Marotisme, is not certain; but the apt placing of this comment 
in a speech by a “French cynic” may well further confirm that 
Shakespeare’s effective interest in things French did antedate his 
stay in the Huguenot household. 


University of California HueGH M. RIcHMOND 





BOOK REVIEW 


Milton’s Conception of Sin as Developed in Paradise Lost, by John M. Patrick. 
Utah State University Monograph Series, Vol. VII, No. 5 (June, 1960). 
Logan, Utah: Utah State University Press. Pp. 72. 


As poetry, in Milton’s opinion, was the most “simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate” of the organic arts, the problem of the relationship between abstract idea 
and sensuous presentation in his works is necessarily one of the abiding concerns 
of Milton criticism. Dr. Patrick’s useful monograph deals with an important 
aspect of this problem, with “sin as a dramatic or organic element” in Paradise 
Lost. Centering his study around “the artistic use of the idea and the image 
of sin in the poem” and “the way Milton treats Adam’s fall as an integer 
in the structure of the meaning,’ he examines the poet’s justification of “the 
existence of evil in the world,” the nature, causes, and effects of Adam’s sin, 
and “the poetic symbology Milton employs in those portions of his poem dealing 
directly and concretely with sin’—the imagery whereby he “makes concrete the 
abstract idea of sin.” 


The study consists of a brief introduction, followed by three essays. In the 
Introduction, Dr. Patrick suggests that the myth of the Fall and the loss of 
Paradise may have originated in primitive man’s “racial memory” of the pre- 
glacial, “semi-tropical world of the late Pliocene.” Section I (“Sin: The 
Expense of Spirit”) develops the analogy between the “two modes, or grada- 
tions” of sin in Milton’s Christian Doctrine (“evil concupiscence or the desire 
of sinning; and the act of sin itself’) and Shakespeare’s account of “lust in 
action” in Sonnet CXXIX. Section II (“The Concrete Symbology of Sin’’) 
explores the implications of this definition for Milton’s “double-form’d” person- 
ification of Sin: “The two psychological phases of the act of sin are clearly 
seen here at the gates of Hell, for the guardian of the gates is depicted as a 
monstrous symmelus like the Seylla or Echidna of Greek mythology, and the 
Hamartia of Phineas Fletcher. ... The fair shape of Sin... leads man 
allegorically in this picture to concupiscent lust; thence to the actual sin itself; 
and the experience ends in disgust and remorse, ‘many a scaly fould/ Volumi- 
nous and vast,’ the image of the coiling serpent and the Hell Hounds, 
symbolic perhaps of ‘the foul exorbitant desires’ of God’s speech... .” The 
semi-theriomorphic shape of Sin and her literary prototypes also link them 
with the metamorphosis tradition: “The dominant idea in all these closely 
related pictures of sin is that of man somehow becoming beast.... The center 
of emphasis of the Genesis narrative, and of course the major episode of 
Paradise Lost ... are narratives of a woman falling from God’s grace through 
the wiles of a serpent, and in so doing losing her divine perfection and reverting 
to something of the primordial beast, becoming something of the serpent herself 
in her experience and her new-found practical wisdom. This sin of the woman 
and man—of humankind in general, since it is essentially the triumph of brute 
passion, emotion, over man’s highest God-given faculty, reason—is obviously 
concretely represented in the hideous, snaky figure of the Portress of Hell.” 
In addition to the analogues cited by Newton, Todd, and their successors, Dr. 
Patrick calls attention to a parallel usually overlooked by editors and commen- 
tators—Sin’s affinities with the “snake-limbed giants of Western mythological 
tradition.” Section ITI (“The Great Conflict: Sense at War with Soul’) 
analyzes the Fall of man in terms of the triumph of “sense” over “logic.” 


In stressing the significance of “evil concupiscence, or the desire of sinning,” 
for Milton’s delineation of Sin, the author is on sound ground, but the analogy 
with Shakespeare—though pertinent and suggestive—cannot be pushed very 
far without violence to Milton’s meaning. In fact it appears to have fostered 
a confusion between the second “gradation” of sin—“the act of sin itself”’— 
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and its punishment. Strictly speaking, “disgust and remorse” belong to the 
effects or punishment of sin rather than to the act of sin. They are aspects of 
that “guiltiness’” which the Christian Doctrine (Book I, Chapter 12) identifies 
as the first degree of death and which “is accompanied by terrors of conscience.” 
To describe “the act of sin proper” as “utterly revolting, the view of sin once 
the deed has been committed, . . . ‘Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight’ ” 
p. 33) is to confound the act of sin with its effects. That the author really 
deseribing guiltine { arent from his eat r observation (p. 3 ha 
( f guilt succeeds 
advisable a 
‘Sin is an a, ys Milton in the Christian Doe 
] al 


A stricter fidelity to the De Doctrina would have be 


£ mand” 
traint’” God had 
the forbidden f 
the De Docti 
‘orbidden tree virtus 
hat rule of 
ndly, tl 
ie 


his passage earlier 


n 
I p- , 
wr his interpretation of Raphael’s 


xege 


» qualificat - further proof. 
ext % ] foundation of ’ 
i , Is Lucifer actually 
». 33), or Raphe an “apparent symbol ... of man’s 
Did Milton regar he “sin whi ‘ollowed” Eve’s passion 
for the fruit as “an act inevitable” (p. 29)? Have 1 sufficient grounds for 
interpreting Adam and Eve before the Fall as symbols of reason and passion 
Eve a ie “Vi )f physical passion, emotion, lustful desires;” Adam as 
l : . 31)? The ase “bright effluence of bright essence 
increate” ¢ properly not to God (p. 22), but to light. As Milton does 
not employ the beast-metaphor in the scene where Adam beholds his wife, 
‘ac’t, deflourd, and now to Death devote,’ it seems an exaggeration to 
oh ia at Hell’s 
and that he “sees her now, half deity, half beast” (p. 48). In discussing 


between Sin’s Hell Hounds and the concept of remorse (p. 34), it would 
pertinent to note the allegorical representation of remordere in the 


“reason, 


his “vision” is “the vision of man-becoming-beast, of Sin 


ey “gnaw” Sin’s “bowels.” 

Dr. Patrick’s observation on “the aesthetic consideration” underlying the 
divine permission of evil—“that the beauty and sublimity of the good re- 
quires something to set it off by contrast’”—is a valuable insight and merits 
further discu m. St. Augustine’s views on this point would have been 
pertinent City of God, Book XI, Chapter 18): “For God would never 
have forek ee in any work of His, angel or man, but that He knew 
n like manner at good use to put it unto, so making the world’s course, 
ike a fair poem, more gracious by antithetie figures. Antitheta, called in 
tin opposites, are the most elegant figures of all elocution: . .. Thus as 


l 
L 
t 


traries opposed do give the saying an excellent grace, so is the 
auty com 1 of contrarieties, not in figure but in nature. This is 
plain in Eeelesiasticus, in this verse [xxxili. 14 15]: ‘Against evil is good, 
and against death is life; so is the godly against the sinner: so look for in 
all the works of the highest, two and two, one against one.’’ 


Atlanta, Georgia JOHN M. STEADMAN 














